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Wrajendranath De and John Beames—A 
Study in the Reactions of Patriotism and 
Paternalism in the J. C. S. at the 

| time of the Ilbert Bill 


> 


N 1882 and 1883, the controversy over the acceptance of the Ibert Bil 

-caused a clear rift in Indo-British amity. The reasons for this are well- 
known to historians.(1) By this time a new ‘class of Indians had come of age, 
and were progressing into their thirties, who were loyal to the Government in 
India, proficient in English literature and other subjects, which Macaulay and 
Jowett had thought necessary in 1854 to teach those brilliant students of Britain 
and the:-Empire who passed the new Open Competitive Examination of the 
I.C.S. (2) Such people weré two generations younger than the young Shelleys 
- of the Derozian upsurge of Young Bengal. They were already more sober in 
their political aspirations, more ready to. work within the limits of British proce- 
dure, more. impregnated with conservative- and liberal English outlook than 
Ramgopal Ghosh or Rasik Krishna Mallik. The admission of Indians to the 
Open Competitive Examination in 1853 ; and the Queen’ s Proclamation of 1858 
after the Indian Revolts, which declared that : 


“We hold ourselves bound to the. Natives of our Indian territories by 
the same obligations of duty which bind us to all our other subjects and 
those — by the blessing of Almighty God, we shall conscientiously 
fulfil: 

And it is our further will that so far as may be, our subjects of whatever 
race .or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices in our service, 
the duties of which they may be qualified, by their education, ability and 
integrity, duly to discharge . . . (3); 


| All these had given them a greater confidence in their own future, that 
by dint of rising to the stature of members of an intellectual élite, they would 
be. given equal status with the European rulers of India. 





` (1) For clear accounts, see Thompson, Exand Garratt, G. T. The Rise and Fulfilment 
of- British Rule in India (reprinted Allahabad edn. 1958) 444; Bagal, Jogesh Chandra, Muktir 
Sandhaney |, Bharata (in Bengali, “India in Quest of Liberty”, B.S. 1353, 2nd Edn.) 152-154; 
and .Gopal, Sarvepalli, The Vicerogalty of Lord Ripon (Oxford, 1953) Ch. IX, The [bert Bill. 
(2) Parl. Pap. Eng. 1854-55, XL, Accounts and Papers (ID. Covering Letter to the Report 
on the Indian Civil Service, dt. Nov. 1854. 
(3) Dutt, Romesh, The Economic History of India in the Victorian Age (London, 8th 
Impression, 1956) 233-234, 
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On the-other hand, the European community in India, small but conscious 
of the fact that they were rulers and conquerors of the land, wished to maintain 
their special legal privileges, and were not prepared to submit to the jurisdic? 
tion of Indians even if the latter had been selected in competition with some 
of the best young minds of Britain. Many of these Europeans, in the 1.C.S, 
as well as in non-official and military circles, sympathised with compatriots who 
increasingly found that the policies of recent Viceroys had resulted in blocking 
some all-Indian services to all but educated Indians. (4) Small as they were 
as a group, they felt that more dykes were necessary to keep up their posi- 
tion before they were engulfed By the masses of subjects whom British public 
opinion at Westminster, more concerned with principles than’ reality, had, 
since 1835, admitted to the benefits of English education. There was a clear 
feeling among people of these groups in India that they should think of them- 
selves as Britons first and then as Indians, (5) and that the balance was best kept 
that way. 


The discussion on the expediency of accepting the Ibert Bill brought into 
the open, much hidden antagonism on the subjtct. In this article, we are con- 
cerned not so much with the Ibert Bill, as with the attitudes and political 
predilections of members of different races—one the ruler, the other the in- 
‘digenous inhabitant—within the ranks of the ruling bureaucracy of India. We 
will deal with only two writers of letters on the subject, to narrow down our 
case-study. Before the letters are discussed, it will be of use to study the out- 
look and careers of both of these members of the I.C.S. Fortunately both 
have left behind Memoirs, both of which have been published E 
and very recently. (6) 





IL. John Beames joined the I.C.S. in India in 1858, and retired in 1893. He 
came from an English gentry family. He was the grandson of a Tartar-like 
Lincoln's Inn Bencher who constantly quarrelled with his colleagues and 
family ; and son of an impovernished clergyman, who had wanted by personal 


preference-to be a cavalry officer, was a friend of Rev. Charles Kingsley and a | 


muscular, scatter-brained Christian, the prototype of Kingsley’s Christian So- 
cialist who sought to take Christianity to the working-classes, whether they 
liked it or not. Beames himself had been ‘born in -1837, went to the LES, 





(4) cf. Gopal, Viceroyalty of Ripon; 117, 118. 

(5) A typical statement of this view was made by Sir Joke Strachey, then Finance Member 
of the Governor-General’s Council, presenting the Financial Statement on the [5th March, 
1877: “We are often told that it le the duty of the Government of India to think of Indian 
interests alone, and that if the interests of Manchester suffer, it is no affair of ours. For my. 
part, I utterly repudiate such doctrines; I have not ceased to be an Englishman, - because 
Í have passed the greater part of my life in India, anc have now become a member of the 
Indian Government. . . . (quoted in a review article on Strachey, John, The End of Empire, 
by O, P. Kaushik, Enquiry, 5. Delhi, p. 137). 

(6) De, Brajendranath, Reminiscences of an Indian Member of the Indian Civil Service 


(published in the Calcutta Review between April, 1953 and July, 1955; this is a slightly Ñ 


abridged version of the original typesctipt, copies of which may be seen, and are in the 


possession of the late Mr. De's children). Beames,- John, Memoira of a Bengal Civilian . 


(London, 1961, with a postecript by the writer’s grandson, Christopher Cooke, I.C.S.). 
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through Merchant Taylors School and tht last batch of Haileybury, and was 


“posted to the Punjab in the year after the Mutiny 1 in the province. This was 


he time when the Punjab was ruled by men of whom it has been written by 
friendly s S s Saa critics : 


. their work was superb ; and in the days of the. Mutiny enforced 
by a era rigour, it stood. They-were almost without exception, pro- 
foundly religious, in a manner compounded of Cromwell, the Thirty-Nine 
Articles and the Public Schools of England. It has been remarked that it 
was almost an accident whether Dr. Arnold's pupils entered the Church 
or the Army. The muscular Christian whom Kingsley and others were 
holding up to admiration was increasingly triumphant in the. néw vigorous 


India. (7) 


There is indeed an overwhelming sense of “Tom Brown in the Punjab” 
about Beames' account of his days after school. Beames was intensely proud 
of being part of the fountainhead of authority in the land. He resented the 

~employment of *‘Cutcherry Captains'' as his friends called military officials, who 


had helped to conquer and settle the Punjab, and over senior members of 


` whom, he showed an unjustifiable arrogance: based, he says, on 


“the esprit de corps which made us all support each other [in the 
I.C.S.] and by the feeling that official rank was a mere temporary accident 
and that we were all really English gentlemen socially equals.” (8) 


He was proud of his savage quarrels. But this did not make him any more - 
friendly to Indians, than he was to army officers. (9) - 

A man who could not stomach the rigorous discipline of the Punjab, yet 
missed its rough, genial ways could not be happy—when the. Punjab Govern- 
ment got rid of him by transferring him to “sleepy, civilised Bengal”. He was 
far more sympathetic to the ‘welfare of peasantry in districts where he served, 
than to claims made for consideration to zamindars. When one reads his 
remarks on the Permanent Settlement and the rule of law as it applied to 
raiyats in Shahabad under Act V of 1859, one can feel that he considered 
zamindars a useless intermediary between the peasant and the Government. 
He hankered for the quasi-ryotwarry system of the North (10): not, one sus- 
pects, so much out of motives of social welfare, as because he wished to be 
lord and master in whatever district he happened to be in. One senses this 
in his quarrels with mustajirs of the Rajes of Darbhanga and Bettiah, with 
indigo-planters in Champaran, (11) and with zamindars in Balasore who levied 


(7) Thompson and Garratt, Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India, 335. 

(8) Beames, Memoirs, 125, 126, 128. 

(9) He was angry that he was treated by Colonel Meneill, his superior in Ludhiana, 
in thé same way as Mcneill "that terrible Tartar”, rightly—to Beames' mind—treated the local 
Kashmiri and Afghan residents who “according to a well-known verse current in Upper 
India” were stigmatized by Beames as “the worst of men". Beames, Memoirs, 123. The 
last lines of this verse, which only stigmatises untrustworthiness, ends in this specification : 
“Yekem Afghan, Duyyam Kamboh, Suyem Badzad Kashmiri’. 

(10) Beames, Memoirs, 129, 

(11) Ibid., 134 et seq; 181-183. 
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` 
} 
illegal cesses (tikkus) above and beyond their Permanent Settlement. (12) In 
fact, Beames was not so much pro- raiyot, as anti-government by anyboy except 


himself. 


_ doctor, who by mistake administered a poisonous potion to the Raja 
of Dhenkanal, and then fled to disappear into the hille of the Garhjat, moved 
him to put in a short, sharp footnote on the unreasonableness of “the native 
doctor”: “But then he was a Bengalee and Bengalees are the funkiest race 
in world”. (13) Beames liked Cuttack where he lived like a petty king. Yet 
he couples the Orissan people with his Commissioner, whose name is still 
commemorated in Orissan education : 


"Thomas Edward Ravenshaw . . . was a little king in Orissa. . . . He 
was a kindly, patriarchal sort of man, grey-headed and stout and quite 
free from any official stiffness or haughtiness. I had no great respect for 
his abilities, nor had anybody else, but he had much experience and knew 
his Orissa and Oriyas thoroughly. . . . His very slowness and muddling, 
hesitating ways commended themselves to the sluggish Oriya mind.” (14) 


a 


The only people of whom Beames has something good to say are rough, 
genial, hard-drinking engineers, or martial, childlike people like the Gujrat 
Sikhs of 1860, or Lushais, Maghs and Chakmas of the Chittagong Hills. (15) 
He disliked equally rules and regulations which shackled his freedom of 
initiative, people in England, “especially in Parliament” who little realized 
that “the difficulty lies not in the laws and rules that are promulgated but in 


getting them carried out," and above all y : 


= . the Secretariat mind (which favoured) ee changes. It 
considers that if a man is left too long in a district he ‘gets into a groove’. 
This means that if a man stays long enough in a district to acquire a real 
insight into the condition and wants of the people, he is able to see the 
vanity of the fine theoretical webs which the Secretariat delight in spinning 


and can administer inconvenient pricks to their wind-bags and prove by ` 


his extensive local knowledge, their emptinsss. So they like to have men 
new to the district who swallow all their nostrums. ` (16) ° 


Beames clearly idealised his enforced stay at the outposts of Bengal, 
where he was shuttled by an exasperated Secretariat. There is something of a 
. Warren Hastings in miniature about him, in his postures of imperial omni- 


(12) Ibid., 212-214. 
(13) Ibid., 265. 
- (14) Ibid., 221. 

(15) Ibid., 101, 226, 247-250, 282-289; Bhai Mihr Singh, his Sikh teacher “like most 
Punjabis of those days, was a kind, simple-hearted old child’’ (100-101). Of a Lushai, 
Vanhoiya, the Haulong to.whom he took a liking, he tells a whimsical tale, how he was 
stark-naked and refused to dress, even when Mrs. Beemes was present in the room, but 
consented to have a blanket held before him. “He swallowed a wineglassful of neat brandy 
and held out his glass for more, but Gordon ignored this and began to talk-at him vigorously. 
He was a eplendid animal—tall, muscular and active, with a keen, bright eye and a ay 
demeanour.” ` 1 


(16) Ibid., 245-246. 


> 


i € 
His contempt for Indians did not vanish with age. The fright of a Bengali 
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science. There were many such people in the 1.C.S, in the 18708, and the 
higher some rose, the more the pretensions of such people hurt those like 
Bámes jostling on the lower rungs of the ladder. Hence his vicious dislike 
of all Lieutenant-Governors, except for Sir George Campbell who paraded 
his sympathy for the peasant, and contempt for the new middle class. (17) 
In effect, Beames' much-vaunted ‘liking for the peasant on the soil was a 
sympathy which had been felt for rural workers, by many despots in previous 
centuries—including Aurangzeb, the Much-Maligned. (18) Beames was a 
failure in so far as he aspired to be a despot but Jacked the authority to be 
one in practice. ` 

This picture of Beames may seem unfriendly but in fact it will appear 
salient to anyone who reads his recently-published Memoirs. This has been 
brilliantly-written, and vividly brings to life the philosophy, if such it may be 
called, of the administrator “on the spot” in India, and in the countryside. 
It, however, also throws into relief many of the dimmer points of his note 
on the lbert Bill; with these we shall soon deal. It must be remembered 
that a deficiency which his Punjab training had induced in him was his 
tendency to cavil at measures introduced in Secretariats, particularly by men 
against whom he harboured a grudge, like Sir Ashley Eden, who had sent 
him as Commissioner to the much-disliked outpost of Chittagong, and to 
justify his judgments based entirely on his own reason, predilections and terms 
of reference. > 

In 1883, Brajendranath De was a different type of man, as is evident from 
the different style in which his Reminiscences of an Indian Member of the 
Indian Civil Service is written. Born in 1852, full fifteen years after the birth 
of Beames and the accession of Queen Victoria, his family belonged to “the 
middle class section of well-born or as they are commonly called bhadralok 
people” (20), resident for many generations before him in Bhawanipur in 
‘Calcutta. His father Durgadas De (1830-1877) was probably educated for 
sometime in the Hindu College, where a student of that name held the Junior 
Scholarship for 1849; he had, says the son, “a rooted antipathy equally to 
indigenous -pathshalas and to missionary schools ; which was perfectly justi- 
fied*in the case of the former, but not so well in the case of the latter.” (21) 
Brajendranath was consequently never sent to any institution of either of 
these classes. His education ending.in Calcutta at the Colootala Branch 
School (now called the Hare School) was greatly influenced by his grand- 
uncle, the famous head-master of that school, the noted temperance reformer 
of mid-nineteenth century Bengal, successor of Vidyasagar as “a great edu- 
cationist of the period’’, Peary Charan Sarkar, a “great and good man”. (22) 

(17) Ibid., 184, 199.202, 274, 278. 

(18) It is a mistake to think that the Company's servants were the first people who had 
a “tender regard for the peasantry.” cf. Sarkar Sir J. N., Mughal Administration (Calcutta, 
4th Edn. 1952) 190-198 for the farman to Rasikdas, of the time of Aurangzeb; and Ghoshal, 
` Hariranjan, Two Mughal Farmans relating to the Appointment of Sadar Kanungo in Bihar", 
Indian History Congress, Proceedings of the 21st Session, Trivandrum, 1958, 432-435. 

(20) De, Reminiscences, CR, Apr. 1953, 49. 

(21) Ibid., Aug. 1953, 144. Ë 

(22) Ibid. : 
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Peary Charan's temperance movement, it has been noted Pye Surendranath . 
_ Banerjee, 

“purified the mind of youthful society [tainted by excessive drinlng 

in the days of the Young Bengali upsurge] and because of this, young ' 

men were able to devote themselves to good works with a sense of disci- | 


pline.’” (23) a 


Peary Charan also advocated female education, a progressive cause, not only | 
in contemporary Bengal, but also in the England of the day. (24) | 
Brajendranath's father was posted as a ministerial official of the British 
Government in Oudh after the Mutiny in 1865. The great patron of Bengalis, 
and upholder of British rule in Oudh at this time, was Dakshinaranjan . 
Mukherjee. (25) A fiery radical in the days of Young Bengal, age and instal- ' 
ment in British office had dimmed his once well-known criticism of British 
governments ; Canning had taken him to Oudh to organize revenue and he 
was given, significantly enough, the estate of Shankarpur, the seat of Raja. 
Bene Madho who had succoured the Begam of Oudh, and whose Bais Rajput 
Barkandazes had kept the fires of rebellion burning through Campbell's' 
Bareilly Campaigns, long after similar fires had been banked down in Lucknow.. 
Dakshinaranjan helped to establish the Cenning College, i.e. higher British: 
education at Lucknow, formed a Talukdar’s Association or united group of: 
landlords, loyal to the Empire and called it the Oudh British India Association 
after its Calcutta model. He established a Hindustani paper entitled the 
Bharat Patrika, bought up ‘the Lucknow Times, which he renamed and: 
used it as an English organ to represent the views of his Association. (26) 
Brajendranath was among the first prominent students produced by 
Canning College ; a protege of the circle of illuminati around Dakshinaranjan.: 
The leaders of rival factions in this circle were Rajkumar Sarvadhikari, the 
later successor of Kristadas Pal, as editor of.the Hindu Patriot, the mouthpiece 
of the Calcutta British India Association in the 1870s and 1880s, when it parti- 
cipated in the pro-llbert Bill agitation, and Sayyid Husain Bilgrami, later a 
pro-British politician in Hyderabad, and one of the early Indian members of 
the India Council in London. Both taught Brajendranath—Sanskrit e and 
English respectively—and were fond of him. (27) He was encouraged to write 


_in the paper of the Talukdar's Association (probably the English one) 


k 


“some letters in which I expressed my admiration of the piety and 
simplicity -of the ritual of a Brahmo marriage, which took place at 
Lucknow about this time .-. . (as well as a poem) . . ‘composed during 
an evening walk in the Bailie Guard’ . . (the garden around the Mutiny. 
ruins of the Residency, which he enthusiastically describes elsewhere) . . 


(23) Bagal, Muktir Sandhaney Bharat, 93-94. | ; 
(24) Keynes, J. M., Essaya in Biography (London, 1951 edn. with additional essays) 
“Mary Paley Marshall’’, 328-333; Beveridge, India Called Them (London, .1947), Ch. VI, 
A Young Lady Before Her Times (i.e. Annette Beveridge, nee Akroyd). 
_ (25) Bagal, Muktir Sandhaney Bharat, 85, 
(26) cf. Buckland, DIB, 304, entry on Mukerji, Raja Debian: Bagal, 84; aid 
Russell, W. H., My Indian Matiny Diary (ed. by Edwards, M., London, 1957), 205 et sq. | 
(27) De, tertiles, CR, Nov. 1953, 161-162, 164. 
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which was so heroically defended, where Sir Henry Lawrence was 
wounded and afterwards died, where the monument erected in his 
% memory and inscribed with his own words ‘who tried to do his duty” still 
stands . . . made a most solemn impression-on my mind.” (28) 


It will be seen that Brajendranath grew up in an atmosphere which was far 
removed from the revolutionary ideals of the mid-nineteenth century in India ; 
that is to say, ike a normal, growing member of the new middleclass, his 
imagination was fired by recent British achievements, even in the Indian 
Revolts of 1857. Like his elder contemporaries, the members of the British 
Indian Association, started under zamindari and talukdari initiative, it may be 
supposed that he was imbued with moderate reformism and a desire, based, 
in his own case, on his own academic talents, the Charter Act of 1853, and 
the-Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, to share with the British, so long the omni- 
potent rulers of the land, equal rights merited by his talents, which he was 
prepared to try in Open Competition. 

In 1871, he attained very high rank in the Examinations in English, of 
Calcutta University, obtaining a First Class in the B.A. Honours Degree and 
in the M.A, Degree, a few months later—a rather uncommon achieve- 
ment. (29) “It was the success” he writes. “of four Indians in 1869 which 
drew my attention to the “matter [that he too could get into the 1.C.S, if he 
could get the funds to go to England] and to attempt to get into the heaven- 
born Service, as the Indian Civil Service used to be called in those days.” (30) 
He suffered much financial privation and frustration before he was success- 
ful (31) ; in his first attempt in 1873 less than a year after his arrival in London. 
His success seems to have confirmed in him a view that it owed little either 
to the Oudh authorities, who had not treated him very well about a scholarhip 
to go to England, or to anyone in Britain ; and a feeling that he had beaten 
all the other candidates in Britain in one of the papers in English. (32) He 
was awarded the Boden Sanskrit Scholarship while studying for his statutory 
training period at Oxford (from 1873 to 1875) and mixed—though with much 
shyness—with Max Miiller, Monier Williams and Ruskin. Among his friends 
can *be counted F. E. Pargiter, another 1.C.S., who later translated the 
Markandeya Purana and several Scotsmen, from whose families he received 
great kindness. (34) š 


Back in India, De spent seven happy years in Bihar, touring districts, 


introducing the Village Chaukidari Act (Act VI B.C. of 1870) in rural areas, (33) 


gathering folklore (34) and making friends with local notables, whether Con- 
tinental indigo-planters near Gaya, (35) Muslim gentlemen of Arrah and Bihar 








(28) Ibid., Aug. 1953, 114, Nov. 1953, 165. 
(29) Ibid., Nov. 1953, 162.163. l 
(30) Ibid:; Dec. 1953, 263, 

(31) Tbid., 253-256, 

(32) Ibid., 263. 

(33) Ibid., Feby. 1954, 141-142, 148, 

(34) Ibid., Mar. 1954, 268, 274-277. 

(35) Ibid., Feby. 1954, 146-147. 
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Sharif or elder relations of the Maharajah of Darbhanga, then a minor. (37) 
He felt he was liked by his superiors like C. T. Metcalfe, Commissioner in 
Bankipur, (38) J. Ware-Edgar, Collector of Shahabad, (39} C. C. Quinn in Bfhar 
Sharif (40) and notably A. P. Macdonell (later Lord Macdonell of Oudh and 
India Council fame) who seems to have preferred De's company to that of 
the Darbhanga indigo-planters “who were always so profuse in offering hospi- 
tality to all officials’. (41) In 1882, during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, De 
asked for a transfer to Lower Bengal to Raniganj, (42) which was nearer home. 
But Bengal seems to have marked a change in his fortunes. He had himeelf 
written about Bihar: 


“My relations with the Boharis, the people of the province, were, | 
am glad to say, very satisfactory . . | have heard on various occasions, 
that the Beharis are now very la of Bengalis. They would naturally 

. feel jealous, if the latter monopolised most of the important posts in the 
province. But whatever the reason might have been, the Beharis, not only 
at Arrah, but everywhere else during the seven years | served in the 
Province, received me with open arms and did not show any kind of 


hostility towards me.” (43) 


In his new province, Mr. Larminie, the District Magistrate of Burdwan, his 
official superior, disapproved of his upholding the cause of poor raiyats, whose 
carts necessary to take produce to the market were commandeered by `a 
European colliery at Raniganj, and also that of others who were forced to 
work—for higher wages, but worse conditions in coal mines—and were lured 
from work in a pottery. Larminie, who was invited to an all-European party 
for the baptism of a child of one of the colliery managers and primed against 
the Sub-Divisional Officer, exhorted him that | 


“the place was a poverty-stricken wilderness till the colliery owners 


brought their energy and their capital there and made it rich and pros- 
perous.” (44) 


(sqan, the S.D.O. should not harass these people, i.e. the UE: 
neurs in an uner-developed economy ira process of growth, whom, Larntinie, 
like many conservative economists even today, considered entitled to certain 
immunities in law, or as constituting what economists today call an “enclave” 
in the indigenous economy—an argument of imperial preference for richer 
people. This was not B. De's outlook. He belonged to the indigenous eco- 
nomy and sympathised with the raigats. Im a similar situation, though basing 





(36) Ibid., 145 and Mar. 1954, 277. 

(37) Ibid., Feby. 1954, 151-152. 

(38) Ibid., Mar. 1954, 273. 

(39) Ibid., 267. 

(40) Ibid., 278-279. 

(41) Ibid., Feby. 1959, 145-149, 

(42) Ibid., Apr. 1954, 31. á 
(43) Ibid., Feby. 1954, 145 - 
(44) Ibid., Apr. 1954, 34 
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himself on totally different premises, possibly Jobn Beames would have reacted 
in the same way as De reacted to Larminie's exhortation. 

w De’s self-reliance, his lack of any feeling of gratitude for his job to British 
people, and at the same time, his acceptance of the standard of justice laid 
down by the legal procedure Codes of the British Government all led him to 
reply to Larminie, that: 

- “I had not,.as far as | knew, harassed anybody ; and if anybody had 
brought any act of mine, which was illegal and vexatious, to his notice, 
he as my superior officer could have called upon me for an explanation 
and could have reprimanded me, or reported the matter to the highest 
authorities, if my explanation was in any way unsatisfactory. I, of course, 
appreciated his kindness in coming to my house, and talking to me in a 
friendly way, but as I was not aware of having harassed anybody, 1 did 

- not see how Í could mend my ways. After that, finding that he could 

_not bring me to what he thought was reason, or to accept his view, 


Mr. L—walked out of my house.” (45) 


Brajendranath showed a marked sense of independence and of dignity for 
an Indian member of the 1.C.S. in its early stages. He held totally to the 
law, and was proud of not having contravened it. His was a sort of honesty 
to which European paternalists in the 1.C.S, were probably not used in 1882. 
Yet there is a sort of honesty or frankness, which can verge on downright 
tactlessness. Brajendranath lacked the healing grace of words, or the capa- 
city to phrase his own justification in a way, which would not seem to be 
patronising. . It is not a matter of much wonder that the District-Magistrate 
of Burdwan, particularly a man with views like that of Larminie should be 
incensed with De's lack of pliancy. People like:him still had not become 
used to forth-right statement of fundamental English legal principles of equality 
before the law, especially when it was applied against them, and when they 
considered that the Indians who spoke in this way, had gained privileges in 
advancement, purely as an act of gift from British Governments in London. 
The Larminie episode probably meant little to De, who had a firm faith 
that, he could do no wrong, if he did his duty—rather like his exemplar, Henry 
Lawrence: Bubs surely meant a black mark with his superior officer ; who, 
according to De, immediately tried to find fault with his conduct of Registry 
business, but ‘failed to impair his career.in this respect, (46) A year later, 
when the circular letter on the advisability of the Ilbert Bill, quoted below, 
was sent round the Burdwan Division by .Beames,.then Commissioner of the 
Division, (47) Larminie wrote a reply which Beames praised as “‘forcibly and 
ably written” . (48) In it, Larminie stated that he could prove his case: 
i . if [ were to instance the case of the Raneegunge sub-division. 
Although ere are a large number of European residents therein, but 
(45) Ibid. Do aften suppresses the names of people with whom he came into conflict; 


it must ‘be remembered that he wrote his Reminiscences in the dark days of 1925 to 1930. 
The names were not restored in the Calcutta Review edition. 


(46) Ibid. 113. 
(47) Infra, p. 12. 
(48) Infra, p. 20, 
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little inconvenience would result if the sub-divisional officer were not 
vested with the powers of a justice of the peace, for any case of an 
European British subject could easily be tried in Burdwan, or a competént 
officer, could be sent to Raneegunge. At the same time, I think it would 
be very injudicious to place a native magistrate in charge of the sub-divi- 
sion, for this reason, amongst others, that he could not secure the co- 
operation of the European residents in the administration of affairs or in 
carrying out any works of public utility.” 


h 


It was B. De whom Larminie obviously had in mind, when he inveighed 
against the Ibert Bill ; and he elaborated his opinion that he 


“would remove from their (Indian 1.C.S.) file any case m which the 
personal liberty of an European was concerned. Í do not say this with 
any intention of attributing to them any want of zeal or honesty of pur- 
pose ; nor do I think they would always err on the side of harshness ; 
but they are undoubtedly deficient in that strength of character which 
would be absolutely necessary for the trial of such cases. Influences of 
various sorts would be brought upon them, and | candidly confess | think 
they would not be able to withstand them.” (49) | 


Larminie's first argument—that no administrative waste of time was caused 
by the journeys which became necessary because of special judicial privileges 
for Europeans—might have, prima facie, been a good argument against the 
Bill, if there were no other grounds for it. De deals with this argument ‘in 
his letter quoted below ; and demolishes it in his Reminiscences. (50) What 
is more interesting to our purpose is that De's attitude of impartiality to both 
European entrepreneur ‘and Indian raiyat was implicitly used to prove the 
unsuitability of Indians to participate in the government of India. It was this 


sort of opinion, which was one of the roots of the English opposition to the 
Ilbert Bill. i I : 


B. De was quickly transferred from Raniganj to Bankura and then to 
Hughly ; Larminie had probably complained against him, and the Secretariat 
in Calcutta probably thought the headstrong Indian civilian would havé his 


ardour cooled by proximity to the redoubtable Beames, who as Commiasioner 


‘to the Division lived at Chinsurah: 


“I was told at the Secretariat, that the local officers, i.e. the District 
Magistrate and he Divisional Commissioner had, for some. time, been 
asking for a Joint Magistrate, that I was being sent there in compliance 

. with their request, and I would be kept there for-some time. . ... Í went 
to see (Mr. John Beames). . . . He was apparently not very pleased to 
see me. I do not know whether he remembered what had happened at 
Raniganj. In any case he asked me gruffly why I had been sent there. 
l said I did not know, but, at the Secretariat, | had been told that the 


(49) Parl. Pap. Eng. 1884, LX, Further Papers on the Proposed Alteration of the Indian 


Code of Criminal Procedure, 1882, 202, W. R. Larminie, Magistrate, Burdwan, to Commis- 
sioner, Burdwan Division, 13-4-1883. 


(50) De, Reminiscences, CR. Apr. 1954, 36. 
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local officers had been asking for a Joint-Magistrate for Hughly for some 
time, and that now I was being sent there, 1 would be kept there for a 

> fairly long time. He replied somewhat angrily ; “Yes, that is the way 
they do things at the Secretariat. They keep no account of what is 
wanted in the different districts”. 1 said I did not know. As a matter 
of fact, the Secretariat people kept their word. . . .”” (51) 


Brajendranath did not know of Beames' Memoirs ; his testimony to Beames' 
aversion to decisions taken by Secretariats is all the more interesting. In this 
case, an Indian officer was being imposed on the omniscient “man on the 
spot”. In the bargain, the Indian officer had little tact, and did nothing to 
assuage Beames’ feelings; and certainly, his matter-of-fact tone did not 
pander to the “burra sahib’s’’ prejudices. 


HI. This was the state of affairs for both the protagonists of this article, 
when Biharilal Gupta, another I.C.S. of a few years more seniority to De, and 
of the same batch as R. C. Dutt, feeling that judicial privileges to Europeans 
in the courts of Indians were intolerable and led to administrative delay, and 
seeing that the Act X of 1882 (the Criminal Procedure Code) was before the 
Viceroy's Council, saw Sir Ashley Eden, the outgoing Governor, a staunch 
paternalist, (52) but:a liberal and friend of Indians, (53) as well as anathema 
to men like Beames. “Sir Ashley, received Mr. Gupta's view favourably, 
and asked him to submit a note” (54) and forwarded the note with approba- 


(51) Ibid., June, 1954, 227. 

(52) Gupta, J. N. The Life and Work of Romesh Chandrer Dutt, C.LE. (London and 
New York, 1911), 92. For the categorisation of Sir Ashley Eden as an old school 
*“*paternalist’’ who “likes people to come to him and salaam him... . Agitation for rights 
he hates; supplication for favoura he understands and rewards... .' cf. ibid., 51, quoting 
a letter written, 244-1882 to the Statesman by R. C. Dutt, then an 1.C.S. 

(53) An episode is mentioned in the Reminiscences, of the time when Maharaja 
Lachmisvar Singh of Darbhanga was still a minor, and Colonel (Aloysius) Money was the 
Manager of the Darbhanga Estate, appointed by the Court of Wards. In 1877, the year 
of the proclamation of Victoria as Queen-Empress of India, Sir Ashley Eden came to 
Darbhanga, and “there was a dinner at the Raj house, which was Colonel Money’s residence, 
and” there were nautches, illuminations and fireworks, later on at the palace, all of which 
] was invited to attend. [ understood, though | have no certain information on the point, 
that there was some objection to-my being invited to the dinner, on the ground that | at 
that time wore a buttoned-up coat and not the orthodox English dinner-dress, but Sir Ashley 
insisted on my being asked, and of course it had to be done.” (Reminiscences, CR, Feb. 
1954, 149-150). On the 5th Nov. 1883, the Hindoo Patriot repeated this story, using the 
testimony of the Indian Mirror (a Brahmo paper edited by Narendra Nath Sen) but giving 
as the reason for the supposed initial exclusion, “as Mr. De was a native, his presence might 
not be liked by the Europeans who were invited”. Sir Ashley is reported to have given 
“them (the Europeans) to understand that, as Mr. De belonged to the same service as he did, 
he would not be able to attend the dinner if Mr. De was excluded from it.” The Hindoo 
Patriot, whose staunch support of Eden, R. C. Dutt, at that time no friend of landlords had 
_ criticised in hie letter of 24-4-1882 quoted above, used this story to compare Eden's behaviour 
with that of Rivers Thompson, the new Governor—opposed to the Hbert Billi—who had not 
invited De to an At Home on his launch when he visited Chinsurah in jate 1883. It may 
be noted how the Darbhanga story was given a generally racialist interpretation by the 
Hindoo Patriot. 


(54) Gupta, J. N. The Life and Work of Romesh Chander Dutt, C.LE., 92 
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tion to the India Government. The orders <a Ilbert to frame a Bill stem from 
Lord Ripon’s appreciation of the arguments from Bengal. 

We are not dealing here with the growth of European non-official agifa- 
tion in India, nor with the arguments put forward against it. The Central 
Government rattled by the vehemence of the opposition; and- perhaps still 
more by the strong anti-English language used by papers like the Amrita 
bazar Patrika (and even the hitherto loyal reformist mouthpiece of-the land- 
holders and their British India Association, the Hindoo Patirot) ; referred the 
-Bill in 1883, through the medium of Secretaries of Judicial Departments to 
Commissioners in all the Provinces for the opinion of local officials and judicial 
functionaries. (55) D. Fitzpatrick, Secretary to the Government of India, 
Legislative Dept. (56) wrote to the Secretar7, Government of Bengal, Judicial 
- Department (and to other similar officials in other Presidencies) from Fort 
William on the 17th March, 1883 ; sending papers to the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, on perusal of which the latter was to send his opinions on the: 
- llbert Bill to the India Government with views of such people as Bengal 
thought necessary. (57) Courtenay llberts “Statement of Objects and 
Reasons” was enclosed with the copy of the Bill. (58) F. B. Peacock, the 
Judicial Secretary, (59) sent the two papers to all Commissioners of Divisions 
in Bengal, Behar and Orissa. It was in accordance with Courtenay. Ilbert’s 
train of thought that two questions were re-erred for the opinions of -Govern- 
ment servants. The-letter is quoted in full, as adherence to it was interpreted 
in different ways by the two people, whose replies will later be quoted :. 

“I am directed to forward herewith a copy of a Bill (with Statement 
of Objects and Reasons) to amend the Vode of Criminal Procedure, 1882, 
in so far as relates to the exercise of jurisdiction over European British 
subjects, and to request that you will bë good enough to favour the 
Lieutenan-Governor with an expression of your opinion .upon the’ prin- 
ciple of the Bill-and as to the question whether any administrative incon- 
venience, at present arises, or is-likely to arise in the future, fromthe . 
exclusion of native covenanted civilians from the power of trying Euro- 
pean British subjects on criminal charges. 

Your reply to this letter should be despatched to reach this office at 
Darjeeling by the [5th May at the lat=st.” (60) 


(55) Proceedings of the Hon'ble the Lieutenant—iavernor of Bengal ding March, 1883, 
Judicial Department (heceforth referred to as Bengel Judicial Proceedings, March 1883) 105, 
Trial of European British Subjects, File 230 [58]. 

(56) Fitzpatrick (later Sir Demis) had joined th= 1.C.S. in 1858, served in the Punjab‘ 
Judiciary, and was Legislative Secretary from 1877-1885. He rose, after holding top official 
rank in the C.P., Mysore, Aseam and Hyderabad, to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
1892-1897, and member of the Council of India sinc 1897. (Buckland, DIB). In 1898, Ibert 
numbered him with such Liberal men as Alfred Lyall and Arthur Wileon among the friends 
who had helped to gather material’ for The Goverrment of India (Oxford, 1898), 8. 

(57) cf. footnote 55. š 

(58) Bengal Judicial Proceedings, March 1883, 15 File 230 [61] letter of 27-3-1883. 

(59) Ibid., [62]. Frederick Barnes Peacock (1936-1894) was son of Sir Barnes ‘Peacock 
who had finally passed Macaulay’s Penal Code. Registrar and Commissioner of ‘Dacca ‘at 
an earlier period, he retired as Member of the Board of Revenue [DIB, 231]. 

(60) cf. footnote 58. 
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Corollary notes were despatched by Peacock's Under-Secretary to the Bengali, 
Hindi and Uriya translators of the Government. The papers on the Ibert 
Will were to be translated and published in the vernacular Gazettes and date 
of publication notified to the Government. 


Foy the next three months, while racial feeling mounted to fever pitch 
in the sweltering Calcutta summer, replies kept coming in. It is not within 
the scope of this article to discuss all the replies and the nature of opinion 
that they represent. It is however important that they do represent the state 
of contemporary opinion about the inadvisability of treating Indians in the 
1.C.S. as equals of Britons, or of believing that even if they had spent three 
years in England qualifying for the 1.C.S., they knew enough about English 
manners, customs or the lower classes—adulterous women, nineteenth century 
railway servants, vagrants, etc. to be able to judge the actions of such people 
‘in open Court. It is sufficient here to give an idea of the varying degree of 
opinion about the Ibert Bill by transcribing only two of the letters which 
were sent in. The entire correspondence was printed in the Bengal Judicial 
Proceedings of June 1883, (61) and was almost immediately afterwards pub- 
lished in extenso in Parliamentary Papers of the year 1884. The two letters 
have been transcribed from the latter by the writer'a father ; but for whose 
inspiration and researches this article could never have been written. (62) -~ 


(a) Letter No. 204 from the Commissioner of the Burdwan Division to 


the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Judicial Department, dated 
Chinsurah, the 7th May, -1883. (63) I 


“I have the honour to reply to your No. 1510], dated 27th March last, 
calling for my opinion on the Bill to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

2. All the European officers whom | consulted are unanimously of the 
opinion that the principle of the Bill is absolutely indefensible and that no 
inconvenience has ever arisen from the present state of law. I am also of 
this opinion. 

3. As regards any inconvenience that might theoretically be assumed to 
result from the inability of certain native officers to try European British sub- 
jects on criminal charges, the experience of myself and the district officers of 
this division must, I think, be held to have peculiar weight. Here if any- 
where, such inconvenience, «if it ever existed, would have shown itself unmis- 
ttakably. | I 

_ 4. The Burdwan Division comprising the whole of Western Bengal, con- 
tains the populous and important. town of Howrah, with a larger proportion 
of British inhabitants than any place in Bengal outside Calcutta. It also con- 
tains the large railway depots of Raneegunge, Asansole and Rampore Hat, 
as- well as 225 miles of railway along which trains worked by Europeans are 

(61) Bengal Judicial Proceedings, June, 1883. 
t(62) In this connection, | would also like to mention my cousin, Mr. P. C. De of London 


` 


whose active interest in the subject of this article since 1954, and whose interpretation of . 


_our grandfather's role has primarily moved me to write anything on the subject. 

(63) Parl. Pap. Eng. 1884, LX, Further Papers on the Proposed Alteration of the Indian 
Code of Criminal Procedure, 1882, 196-202. John Beames, Commissioner, Burdwan Division 
to Judicial ‘Secretary, Government’ of Bengal, 7-5-1883. 
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constantly passing. In and around Serampore, there is also a considerable 
European population, and there are numerous Europeans engaged in the silk 
and indigo industries in Midnapore and Bankoora, and employed on the 
steamers and in*engineering works on the rivers and canals. 

5. Several of the native civilians who were appointed in ‘England, and 
several of those appointed under the Statute of India, have also served, or 
are still serving, in this division, 

6. In spite, however of all condon having existed for several years 
past there has never been the slightest difficulty in bringing Europeans to trial. 
On the rare occasions when there has been no European Magistrate at Ranee- ' 
gunge, it has been found perfectly practical either to bring the accused by rail 
to Burdwan, a journey of only two hours, or the Magistrate of Burdwan has 
been able without any inconvenience, to go tc Raneegunge to try him. Simi- 
larly it has been. found easy to provide for the trial of railway servants in the 
case of accidents occurring on the line in the Howrah and Hooghly districts. 
In petty cases such as drunkenness, Europeans have invariably shown them- 
selves very reasonable, and have waived their nght to be tried by an Euro- 
pean magistrate rather than delay disposal of their case. 

7. There is no undue obstructiveness on the part of Europeans in such 
petty matters, and there is consequently not the shadow of a reason for 
supposing that, under present constitution of the Judicial Services, the changes 
contemplated by the Bill are in any way necessary. : 

8. Even if, however, any such reason did exist when the Bill was first 
introduced, the events thet have occurred since then are so serious, and the 
state of feeling excited by it are so grave and so suggestive of grounds for 
anxiety in the future, as to outweigh any consideration that may have seemed 
forcible to those who introduced it. Only a few months have elapsed since 
the Bill made its appearance ; but already we, who live among the people 
and have the best possible opportúnities of gauging public opinion, tremble 
for the results that must ensue if it becomes law. 

9. In common with all right thinking men, Í deeply regret and dis- 
approve of the intemperate language used by Englishmen in public meetings, 
and it is with equal disapproval that I have read the scurrilous and offensite 


articles that have appeared in native newspapers. Serious men, on both 


sides, | am well aware, deplore these ebullitions of bad taste and bad feeling ; 
but unfortunately political contests cannot be fought out by serious men 
alone ; there must always be excitable and irrepressible followers on either 
side, who embitter the discussion by personalities, and sometimes render 
reconciliation impossible. 

10. I see only too much reason to fear that the animosity and ill-feeling 
that has been roused by this Bill will not soon die out. Bengalees will not 
soon forget the scathing contempt shown towards them by Englishmen, nor 
will the latter forget or forgive the insulting taunts of the native papers. So 
much of evil has this Bill already worked, and it seems probable that these 
sentiments will deepen into a permanent antagonism of race against race, 
which will seriously injure the Government and retard the development of the 
country. 
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ll. Before this agitation began, the relations between the Englishman 
and Bengalee, so far as my extensive experience goes, were on the whole 
vety friendly. The Englishman believed, as-he always has, and always will, 
in his own personal superiority and in the superiority of his race, but he 
readily admitted the intellectual ability and other good qualities of the 
Bengalee. We indulged perhaps, among ourselves, in a little good-natured ' 
satire on certain features and habits and manners of the Baboo, which seemed 
to us ludicrous ; and he on his side, I doubt not, laughed behind our backs 
at some of our eccentricities. But the two races lived together on very friendly 
terms, and there were frequent instances of acts of kindness done by one to 
the other. A very overwhelming majority of the native population were quite 
contented to take an attitude of inferiority to Europeans generally. The 
acuteness with which one of their strongest characteristics led them to see 
that more was to be got by approaching the proud English humbly, and by 
flattering his vanity, than by opposing him and striving to wring. concessions 
from him by force. : , 

12. But there has been growing up, of late, a class of natives who, 
though numerically few, have become, by their extravagant pretensions and 
excessive self-conceit, by their unreasonable and unsatisfied longing for 
power, and by their morbid discontent and disloyalty, a serious danger to the 
stability of our rule in India. It is we who have created these men, and we 
have now to fear lest, as the poet writes, “we perish by this people we have 
made”. If we perished, the Bengalee would not hold his country long ; he 
would be conquered and enslaved by manlier races, and the country would 
relapse into the chaos from which we rescued it a little more than a century 
ago. 

13. It may be thought that I am letting my forebodings carry me too 
far. I can only sayi that Í am expressing, as faithfully as I can, the impres- 
sions formed by long years of residence among and intimacy with the people. 
[t is true this present Bill’ may be but a small thing, and some people may 
wonder at its giving rise to so much agitation. But it is generally some very 
small thing that sets kingdoms, especially if it has been led up to by a course 
of “action which has caused much smouldering discontent. 

14. The Stamp Act of 1776 was in itself a small thing, but it led to the 
revolt of all the American Colonies, and their permanent severance from the 
‘British Crown. If, as is hinted, this present Bill is only put forward to pave 
the way for wider measures by which the majority of posts in the adminis- 
tration of this country are to be held by natives, then this Bill may have 
consequences as far reaching as the Stamp Act, and far more disastrous. 

15. Of the three classes to be considered in relation to the Bill, I will 
take first, the Englishman (by which I mean the European British subject). The 
Englishmen would not have been so much excited about this present Bill, had 
it not been the last of a series of measures which he has for sometimes 
‘watched with unconcealed annoyance. The admission of natives to the 
Covenanted Civil Service and to the Bench of the High Court were both very 
unpopular with Europeans of all classes. Then came the so-called statutory 
civilians, whose creation was felt to be a direct and bitter insult to the English 
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Covenanted Civil Service. While a young Englishman of good birth, . who 
has lived from his childhood in an amtosphere of the highest civilisation that 
the world has yet attained, has gone through a period of special -trainfhg 
besides, is first subjected to severe competitive examination, then to two years’ 
further training in England, followed by a second examination before he is 
_ allowed even to enter the Civil Service, a young native gentleman who has 
had none of this training, who is often very imperfectly educated, and whose 
` childhood has been subjected to the far from elevating influences of native 
society, is considered fit to be admitted to the service at once, and without 
any preliminary test of his qualifications. It is impossible to imagine what 
justification there can be for such an amazing anomaly as this. 

16. Al these things have been felt very bitterly by Englishmen, and 
there has been of late years the very great difficulty which Europeans settled 
in India have found in providing for their children. One department of 
‘Government after another has been closed to all but Asiatics ; and even when 


not absolutely closed, the preference shown to these latter has been so _ 


marked, that a man of European birth has had no chance of employment. 
The Roorkee Resolution was the last of this series of measures by which men 
of the ruling face have been excluded from the rule, or even from. subordi- 
nate employment. i , 

17. In its laudable anxiety to do as much as possible for its Asiatic sub- 
jects, the Government seems to have forgotten that it had a large number of 
European and Eurasian subjects, also, whose claims upon it was at least as 
great as that of Asiatics. 


18. Consequently the outcry against this Bill must also be regarded as 
the explosion at last of long pent-up discontent. I am sure that the wiser 
and more thoughtful among us do not for an instant ,begrudge the native his 
share in the posts at the disposal of the Government ; we only claim for our 
countrymen our share also. Many among us, among whom | may be 
reckoned, spent the best part of our lives in serving, think that the native as 
a rule has not yet reached the pitch of development at which he is fitted for 
high apppointments. I think they are fitter for judicial than executive work ; 
but certainly in the latter line, I have never seen any native; who was in my ` 
estimation fit for anything higher than a Deputy-Collector. As second-in- 
command, a native is admirable, but as first he is utterly deficient. - _ 


19. All the feelings | have alluded to above will be much intensified if 
natives are allowed to try Europeans on criminal charges. It is galling enough 
to my countrymen to have natives placed cn a level with themselves. It is 
worse still to have one’s children excluded from posts under Government, 
while natives are admitted even if acknowledged to be inferior. But it is 
indeed the last straw, when the Englishman, already place at so great a dis- 
‘advantage in the struggle -for existence, is liable to be tried as a criminal by 
native Magistrates. j 


20. For it can hardly seriously be contended that a man brought up in 
a Bengali village or town, receiving all the education he can boast of at a 
zillah school or a Calcutta college, can become perfectly acquainted with 
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English ideas and tones of thought, and with motives which actuate English 
men and women, by a residence of two or three years in London. 


.2!. I remember hearing about one of these gentlemen who had spent 
three years in England, and was asked what he thought of our country. His 
answer was: “I really know nothing whatever about it, I spent all my 
time in a room in Nothing Hill studying and 1 know no more about 
England than Í could learn in my daily ners from my lodgings to the lecture 
room. 

22. This i is one of the men, cians dle Hon. Mr. Hunter wishes to per- 
suade us are “more English than the English” lt is an unfortunate phrase to 
use. The hon. gentleman probably had in his mind, the description of the 
disorderly English of the tale, who were Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores—more 
unruly, more bloodthirsty, more treacherous, more opposed to their lawful 
sovereign than even the wild Irishry of the interior. Are we to understand 
that the Bengalee, who is more English-than we ourselves are, is so in the 
same sense as the English in Ireland in the 17th century, namely in that he 
imitates us and surpasses us in all our vices? If so the phrase is hardly a 
recommendation. a 


23. I have been ‘led insensibly from describing what I believe to be the 
feelings of my own countrymen, in discussing the attitude of the second of 
the three classes affected by this Bill—the educated native. I have said that 
this class is a creation of our own. Natives educated to such an extent that 
in the opinion of some people they have become thoroughly English in their 
ideas, and fitted to hold the highest posts under Government, are to be found 
chiefly in Bengal, and it is therefore the educated Bengalee whom we must 
consider chiefly in this connexion. 

24. It is well-known to every student of history that, down to the 
establishment of English rule in Bengal in 1765, that province was the most 
distant and neglected province of the Mogul Empire, and Bengalees them- 
selves freely admit that their rise in wealth and civilisation have been effected 
entirely under British rule. We may be ‘proud of the improvement that has 
taken place during the last century and a quarter, and we may fairly ascribe 


° much of it to the education that has been imparted to the people. 


25. But in one respect, at least it seems to me that this education has 
led to awkward consequences. What is called the higher education has been 
pushed on, because it yielded more brilliant results, while we have neglected 
the less showy but more solitary useful task of educating the masses. In 
Bengal, where wealth is concentrated in the hands of a very limited number, 
while the great majority of the people have very small incomes, the youths 
who pursue their studies up to the highest level are for the most part Poor, 
and have to earn their bread in after life. 


26. Now, if the country at large had been educated pari passu with this 
small class of youths—if it had attained to a civilisation in any way resembling 
that of European countries—then educated young men would readily find a 
livelihood i in liberal professions, in commerce or artistic and scientific employ- 
ment. But the civilisation of the. country has lagged so far behind the higher 
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education, that there is little or no occupation for members of the liberal 
professions. 

27. A certain number of graduates of the University find employments 
as pleaders and law agents, and a few earn a livelihood by the practice of 
medicine. But these are only a fraction of the multitudes of educated youths 
who are yearly turned out of our schools and colleges. In default of any 
other means of ‘earning their bread, most of these pass into Govern-. 
ment service, and as the lower ranks get more and more overstocked, they 
push forward into the higher ones. They are not hindered by any modest 
doubts as to their own fitness for high employ. Those who are not successful 
become naturally discontented and outwardly at least disloyal. It is men of 
this already numerous class who take to writing in the Native newspapers in 
the tone of disaffection to Government which is partly adopted to make their 
papers sell, and is partly nothing more: than the jaundiced view of lifé held 
by all disappointed and unsuccessful men. 

28. Unfortunately the Native of this class have succeeded in persuading 
influential persons in India and England that their view and their utterances 
represent the real feelings and aspirations of the Native population in general. 
There is in reality no disloyalty or discontent in the minds of the people at 
large, nor is there in point of fact, in the minds of the class who write most 
disloyally. If the editor of the most seditious paper in Bengal were to get a 
well-paid appointment to-morrow, he would assert that the British rule in 
India was the pattern of excellence, justice and enlightenment. It is a pity 
that so much weight is attended to the opinion of these people. They are 
doubtless very clever and write and speak very eloquently. But all their 
opinions are in truth nothing but place-hunting and power-hunting more or 
less artfully disguised. By the mass of their countrymen, these people are 
regarded as aliens, as more than half-English, and are looked on by the ortho- 
dox class with positive dislike, as people who have forsaken the faith of their 
fathers. If we wish to gratify the Natives of this country by giving effect to 
their wishes and consulting their opinions, we must not go to this class, whose 
eagerness for power and discontent with their present condition render them 
the very worst possiblde exponents of the real feelings of their countrymen. 

29. I now come to the real Native of the country. | mean by this term 
those Native gentlemen of respectability and experience who have not 
severed themselves from the masses of their countrymen, but who still remain 
leaders of such public opinion as exists, and true representatives of national 
feeling. Many of them know English, but their knowledge has not led them 
_ into discontent with their lot or disloyalty to their rulers. In an informal way, 
I have taken pains to get at their opinion regarding the Bill held by the 
principal members of this class. 

30. I find that their prevailing feeling is one of indifference to the whole 
question. They however admit that they would always much rather have an 
Englishman to try their cases than a Native, and they think it highly reason- 
able that Englishmen should have this feeling also. They think that the pass- 
ing of the Bill will be very disastrous to their interests, as it will tend to 
produce in the minds of the Englishmen, whom they still persist in regarding 
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_ as the ruling power in India, feelings of hostility to Natives, and a cessation 
of that kindness and interest to their welfare which they have always ex- 
perienced at their hands. I am afraid this apprehension is already being 
justified. I am not the only one who-has noticed a growing dislike to Natives 
on the part of Europeans, and a growing impertinence and insubordination 
on the part of Natives of the educated classes, and what is still more lament- 
able, on the part of school boys, who are too young to understand the real 
questions at issue, and do but give expression noisily and offensively to the 
opinions of others. "The Natives as a class do not think they will be in any 
degree compensated for a loss of the favour and protenction of English officials 
by the elevation to positions for which they are not (in their opinion) fitted. 
of a small number of ambitious young men, who ceasing to be genuine 
Hindus, have not succeeded in becoming genuine Englishmen, 

31. I have endeavoured in the preceding paragraphs, to give the results 
of my own observations as to the real opinions of all classes concerning this 
Bill. I have not thought it necessary to go into all the legal arguments for 
and against the measure. This task has been ably and exhaustively per- 
formed by better men than me, and it would be superfluous for me to attempt 
to improve on their speeches or writings. I will merely sum up by expressing 
my firm opinion that the measure is not called for by any administrative 
inconvenience, that it is not desired by the Natives as a body, that it is intensely 
distasteful and humiliating to all Europeans, and that it will tend seriously to 
impair the prestige of British rule in-India. In fact, under a very simple and 
insignificant form, it conceals the elements of a revolution which may ere 
long prove the ruin of this empire. 

32. ls it worthwhile to risk all to gratify the vanity of a small class in 
one only’ out of the many nationalities into which India is divided. These 
nationalities have no bond of union, and there are very few of them that 
would consent.to be governed by Bengalees. These young men who now 
clamour for the privilege knew when they entered the Civil Service that they 
would not be allowed to try Europeans ; yet they strive to make out that the 
conditions which they accepted with their eyes open are now: felt by them 
as a slur and a hardship. 

33. I do not of course lose ai of the assertion of Government that 
this small measure is complete in itself, and that no further concessions are 
intended. I have no doubt whatever that Government is perfectly sincere in 
making this assertion. But this, or any succeeding Government, may be 
driven by force of circumstance to make further concessions. When you have 
once set your foot on an inclined plane, it is difficult to avoid sliding to the 
bottom. . 

34. And although Government thinks it can stop at this point, the 
educated Natives do not think so, and they have told us through their public 
organ that they will not be satisfied with this measure, but will continue to 
agitate for still greater concessions, and to press their claims, until not a 
_ single appointment is left to Europeans. They are at the present full of exult- 
ation and the hope of a coming triumph ; for as a triumph over. their former 
masters they regard it, andemake no secret of their opinion. 
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35. On the other hand, the minds of Europeans are full of apprehen- 
sions of coming defeat and humiliation, and even the. uneducated natives are 
getting dimly to perceive that a great change is at hand, which in some 
mysterious way will lead to the putting down of the “‘Sahib’’, and the raising 
up of the “Baboo”. 

36. Now, if already, within the short space aes time that ies elapsed - 
` since the Bill was first heard of, these feeling have arisen, is it possible for 
Government to say they will only go so far, and no further? And it matters 
little—it with affect the people of the country very little—for the Government 
to say that they never intended that people's minds should get into this state 
of excitement and exasperation. Whether intended or not, the feeling is here 
before us, and it seems to my humble judgment that a wise statesman, when 
he sees a Bill which he thought innocuous, has for some reason roused up a 
spirit of mutual antagonism between different classes of the community, and 
has been an apple of discord suddenly thrown among them, would at once 
withdraw the cause of offence. He would study the view and tempers of 


those for whom he had to legislate, and feel carefully the public pulse before 
he again proposed so delicate a measure. 


37. Of course we are all aware that there has hitherto been so little 
public opinion in India, especially among Europeans, that an Indian legislator 
has been able, without risk of causing dissatisfaction, to frame his measures 
to a great extent in disregard of what the people may think. But on the 
present occasion, we have a distinct and unmistakable expression of opinion, 
which though disfigured at first by some intemperance of opinion, is 
undoubtedly deep and lasting, and of such a character ag no statesman, no 
ruler who is not a mere autocrat supported by an armed force, can afford 


safely to disregard. 


38. All who wish well to this great Empire, and take an earnest interest 
in the prosperity and progress of all classes, whether Native or Europeans 
cannot but earnestly hope and pray that this most mischievous Bill may be 
withdrawn, and that means may be found for gratifying the legitimate gspira- 
tions of the educated Natives, without placing them in the perilous position 
of being hated by their European fellow-subjects. 


39. It has been pointed out by several writers in the public journals, 
and by several of the officers whom | have consulted, that the Bill as it: now 
stands will render it impossible for any European Deputy Magistrate, who 
may.hereafter be appointed, as well as for the numerous European honorary e 
magistrates in the interior, to try their own countrymen. Surely this is 
creating a far greater anomaly than that which it is desired to remove; and 
this step has not even the recommendation, if recommendation it be, that the 
rest of the Bill has, for it cannot in any way, tend to remove whatever slur 
there may lie on Native civilians, to cast a slur on European magistrates. 


40. I have selected three of the letters I have received fo submission to 
Government. The letters of the Magistrates of Burdwan and Midnapore are, 
I think, very forcibly and ably written. The third letter is by Mr. Brojendra- 
nath De, joint magistrate of Hooghly, and may Be taken to express views of 
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the small section of Native society to which he belongs. Mr. De entirely fails 
án my opinion to see-the real point at issue, and there is a tone of dislike to 
Europeans and almost disrespect to Government that augurs badly for the 
future conduct of this class; if they get the power they desire. I look upon 


this letter as one of the strongest arguments against Mr. De's views of the case 
that can be imagined. 


` I have, &c. 
(signed) John Beames. 


(b (enclosed with other letters in letter transcribed above). 


' Note by the Joint Magistrate, Hooghly on the Criminal Procedure Code 
Amendment Bill. ` 


The present report has been called for on two points— 
I. The principle of the Bill. 


HI. Whether any administrative inconvenience at present arises or is 
likely to arise in the future, from the exclusion of Native. 
covenanted civilians from the power of trying European British 
subjects on criminal charges. 


I. On the first point it is needless to say much. All that could be said 
for or against the principle of the Bill has already been said in the course of 
the preliminary discussion of the Bill in the Supreme Council; and it is not 
` possible to add to the clearness and force with which the arguments pro and 

con were there stated. It may not, however, be entirely useless to mention 
one or two arguments in favour of the principle of the Bul. A great deal has 
sbeen said by the opponents of the Bill about the Briton's birthrights. It is 
hardly necessary seriously to refer to these arguments. The only ground on 
which the principle of the Bill can be impugned is on the assumption that 
European British subjects cannot expect and will not receive justice at the 
Rands of the officers who will be invested with jurisdiction over them if the 
Bill becomes law. Such an assumption can be justified by a reference either 
to the proved incapacity or ignorance of the officers in question or to their 
proved corruptibility. If it can be shown that these officers are either so 
ignorant of what will be required of them in the trial of European British 
subjects or are so likely to be swayed by unworthy race feelings that Euro- ` 


pean British subjects will not receive a fair trial in their courts, then, but then 
only, should the Bill be thrown out. 


I will take the two points separately :— 


(a) The alleged incapacity or ignorance. It may be said that a few years 
residence in England cannot enable the officers in question to distinguish a 
European British subject's feelings and springs of action, or the nicer social 
standing or consideration which may become the subject of consideration in 
the course of a trial in which European British subjects are the parties. It has 
also been said that thest officers will not be able to unravel the skeins of false- 
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hood and fraud in the meshes of which a Furopean British subject may be 
thrown by the class of Natives of the country who consider the institution af 
false charges their only weapon of offence. This last argument is so mani- 
festly absurd that it may be dismissed in a few words. There can be no doubt 
that a Native Magistrate wll be better able ta detect the falsehood of a charge 
got up by his compatriots than a European, and if in these cases Europeans 
desire to be tried by their compatriots, suck a wish can only be explained 
by an assumption on thei- part that European magistrates are so thoroughly 
imbued with the idea that a European can do no wrong, that nothing but the 
strongest evidence would induce them to hea: a complaint against a European 
while they would receive a complaint by Evcropean with implicit confidence, 
not only of his good faita, but of his abilizy to understand thoroughly the 
motives of his opponents and of their modes of action. I need not say that 
] do not believe that European magistrates ac: on the principle just mentioned, 
and I mention it only as an assumption on th= part of such Europeans as may 
have to stand before a magistrate as offende before the law. | 

I will now turn to the other and more -easonable argument founded on 
the alleged ignorance of the officers in question. I do not think that these 
arguments are valid, for the following reasors:—In the first place, the exist- 
ence of this ignorance is smply a matter of es3umption, and no proof has yet 
been adduced to show thet it exists. These afficers have resided in England, 
have studied English litereture more or less thoroughly, and have attempted 
to learn and understand English modes of thought and action; it is only 
reasonable that they should not be adjudged ignorant of such modes of 
thought and action until the contrary can be proved. In the second place, 
cases are tried on the broad principles laid cown in the Penal Code and the 
Evidence Act and not on individual or even national idiosyncrasies or modes 
of thought. In the third place, it is almost the everyday experience of a 
magistrate that in the trial of cases which ccme before him, he is confronted 
with modes of thought, combinations of modves, and conjunctures of events 
and circumstances of which he was entirey ignorant up to the moment. 
There can not be case more to the point chan that of the newly-arrivéd 
European civilian. He hes, generally speaking, only a very superficial book 
knowledge of the languag= and is entirely ignorant of the way in which the 
men to whom he has to administer justice think and acts if he hears what the 
parties have to say with petience, and tries tc master the facts of the case and 
to understand how and under what circumstances they acted, he is generally 
able to hold the balance o” justice evenly. And even in the case of European 
officers of lengthened exp=rience, | may even add Native magistrates trying 
Natives and English magistrates trying Englisimen on English soil, is it not a 
fact almost of daily occurrence that the Magstrate has to decide on combina- 
tions of circumstances and motives which are now to him, and which he 
would have considerable Cfficulty in imaginirg for himself? If the magistrate 
possesses the amount of mtelligence expected of a man of his position and 
attempts to master the cese and enter into the motives and thought of the 
parties with patience and judicial impartializy he can generally arrive at a 
correct conclusion ; and | am aware of no crcumstance which should induce 
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any one to hold that the officers in question will be found wanting in these 
essential qualities in the trial of the particular cases. 

(b) I now come to the more serious matter of corruption. But as this 
charge has not been seriously made by any responsible person, but has only 
insinuated in newspapers and by irresponsible public speakers, I will say 
nothing about it. In concluding this part of the note, | may say that although 
Native covenanted civilians have not tried many Europeans except Mr. B. L. 
Gupta, who as Presidency-Magistrate has done so, they have tried many cases 
in which Europeans were the complainants or were more or less directly 
interested ; but not one case has yet been pointed out in which they either 
displayed gross ignorance or laid themselves open to the faintest breath or ' 
insinuation of being actuated by unworthy race-feelings. I may say that if 
such feelings -have not been pointed out, it has not been from any want of 
will on. the part of the Bill. The “Englishman” which has so ably focussed 
the opposition against the Bill has not been slow to publish what it could 
get hold of against Native magistrates and judges, but up to the present 
moment it has only succeeded in reproducing the judgement of a munsiff in a 
case which is yet sub judice and that of a deputy-magistrate which was passed 
as long ago as 1877, and when the particular officer had been a deputy-magis- 
trate for only about a month. 

H. I now come to the second point on which an opinion has been called 
for. On this point, and generally in the course of the whole note, Í have to 
refer somewhat frequently to my personal experiences and circumstances ; 
but this is inevitable as | am a party somewhat interested in the Bill. During 
nearly the whole of my service I haye been in districts in which there was a 
fair sprinkling of non-official Europeans, but till lately no administrative diff- 
culty has arisen, unless I may call the fact that I was not placed in charge of 
the Tirhoot sub-division, although | served, | may at least say, without dis- 
‘credit at Durbhanga, an administrative difficulty. Administrative difficulties, 
however, began to arise when | was transferred to Raneegunge. | am not in 
a position to say what induced Government to trarisfer me. again from the 
place after such a short period as two and a half months. I may, however, 
say that wen I was transferred to Raneegunge, it was on condition that I ' 
should withdraw my application for privilege leave, which I had then made, 
and should not make any such application for six months. I do not say that 
this last condition made it compulsory on Government that I should be kept in 
Raneegunge for a similar period. In the exigencies of public service | could no 
doubt be transferred from Raneegunge on the very day after I had received 
charge there ; but in the absence of such an exigency, I could reasonably 
count on being kept at Raneegunge for at least six months. Í am not aware 
whether any such exigency arose, or not, but none came within my cogniz- 
ance, except that I was supposed to have come ‘into collision with the non- 
oficial Europeans. If my transfer was necessitated by any administrative 
difficulties, it is undoubtedly to be laid at the door of the disability under 

_which I laboured. 

While at Raneegunge Í had to try several cases in which European coal- 

proprietors were very much interested. In one case, -Mesars. Apcar and 
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Company charged some of their tenants ir Santa village with the culpable 
homicide of one of their peons, and in ancther I had to convict and punish 
somè of the servants of the Walipur Conzern on a charge of rioting and 
assaulting police officers while in the execution of their duty. While I h8d 
jurisdiction to try those important cases, in which, and specially the latter, 
the concerns were vitally interested, I could not try a petty case in which the 
khansama of Mr. Whyte the Manager of Messrs. Burn and Company's Works, 
charged the latter with committing an assault on his person. For the trial of 
the case in which Mr. Whyte did not plead guilty, but which resulted in a 
conviction and a fine of Rs. 5, the District Vagistrate had to come up all the 
way from Burdwan to Raneegunge, to the manifest detriment, I should think 
of his other duties. If Mr. Whyte had in a straightforward manner pleaded 
guilty, it might have been a question whether J, as a native of India, could 
have entered into his feelings and adjudged him the proper punishment, but 
when he shielded himself behind a denial which must now, after his convic- 
tion, be considered to be false, I do not see why I could not have tried and 
` punished him like any Native offender agarst the law. I ought to mention 
that, as this case was tried after my transfer, what | have stated is from my 
recollections of what I heard from Mr. Íngis, my successor in the course of 
private correspondence. z | 

Another administrative difficulty has ašsen within the past few days. Í 
need only refer to it very briefly, as it mus be within the recollection of the | 
district magistrate and the divisional commissioner. I refer to Mr. Warde- 
Jones’ appointment at Serampore. [ say nothing about Mr. Jones’ fitness for 
the post, but it is certainly somewhat incongruous that he should have been 
placed in charge of the sub-division, over.tne head of a senior deputy magis- 
trate like Baboo Gobindo Chunder Bose. I think that if the joint-magistrate 
had not been a Native of the country, he would have been deputed to Seram- 
pore, and this incongruous arrangement wculd not have been made. 

I am clearly of the opinion that, wh=n these administrative difficulties 
have arisen in the case of a single officer while he is yet a junior, greater 
difficulties must arise in the case of those who have attained to higher ranks, 
and that these difficulties will increase yeer after year, 


-signed) Brojendro Nath De, 
Joint-Magistrate, Hooghly. 


%°% 


These two letters show how wide was the difference of opinion between 
an Englishman and an Indian about the significance of the Hbert Bill. To 
one, it was a political issue, far broader than a matter of merely administra- 
tive importance or principles of racial equality, to the other it seemed that: 
those two very points were so demonstrable necessary that the need to imple- 
ment them could not be disregarded. 


IV. B. De stayed very close to the joint of the Central Government's 
questions, when he dealt with them systematically and point by point and ' 
answered them specifically. As an 1C.5, selected by Open Competitive 
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Examination im England, he was a beneficiary of the Bill and he did not 
hesitate to declare his interest in the questions: “I now come to the second 
pofht on which an opinion has been called for. On this point and generally 
in the course of the whole note, Í have to refer, somewhat frequently to my 
personal experiences and circumstances ; but this is inevitable as Í am a party 
somewhat interested in the Bill’. He believed in some salient assumption: 
(a) that it was no part of “the Briton's birthright” to be tried only by Euro- 
peans, ‘when they inhabited non-European countries ; (b) that it was not true 

"that European British subjects cannot expect and will not receive justice 
at the hands of the (Indian) officers who will be invested with jurisdiction 
over them”; Le) that it was not correct to postulate that “a European can 
do no wrong” ; and (d) that if this was so, it was needless even to state, that 
the Bill was necessary to remove disabilities from Indian members of the 
1.C.S. (64) This meant that De, not a very senior member of the 1.C.S. was 
not only going against the grain of the predominant opinion in his service, 

ut also postulating that the British as the rulers in India had no business 
to nourish any prejudices or to hope for any special privileges as the prero- 
gatives of their government in India. 

In fact, his reply has a coldly logical quality about it. He is contemptu- 
ous of all arguments against the Bill based merely on British national senti- 
mént. A common preface to his dismissal of such arguments is “It is need- 
less to say much" or “it is hardly necessary seriously to refer”. All argu- 
ments put forward in the Supreme Council of the Viceroy, or by non-official 
members of the European community in India, or—as it can be proved by 
reference to the Parliamentary Papers we are using—by senior members of 
the 1.C.S. to which he belonged, were reduced by him to the academically 
logical form of “‘assumption’’, one of his favourite terms in this letter, one 
which would not appeal to less logically minded superiors. It was this reduc- 
tion of English arguments, put forward without any notion of the fate in store 
for them, to the level of ‘inadmissible and poor logic, which seemed to Beames, 
De's superior in the Burdwan Division, to be “a tone of dislike to Europeans 
and ¡almost disrespect for Government”. 

Brajendranath De was in fact defending the India Govemment in its 
legislation. -He was much closer to the spirit of Ripon and llbert than the 
choleric Beames. To the latter, '“Government'” meant the position of the 
English power in India, and the summary reduction of English arguments 
justifying their special, superior, judicial position in courts of the Crown, to 
the rank of bad logic, seemed to a man of Beames’ outlook to be nothing 
but dislike of Europeans. It is here that the true conflict is unveiled between 
British paternalism and ‘Indian patriotism. The one throve on patronage and 
could not tolerate criticism; the other was by, now taking equality as its 
birthright. 

Beames totally sEDased the Bill. In only one place of his copious 
meditations is he ready to accept it—even so after stating it to be intrinsically 
O A 

(64) This is the sense of B. De's entire letter; so strong a sense that he does not even 
formulate it in the letter, but lets his arguments speak for themselves. 
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pernicious—as even a hypothetical assumption—only to, prove that, even so, 
it would lead to further disastrous concessions. He believed that the prin- 
ciple of the Bill was unnecessary and inexpedient, and that “no inconveni- 
ence haa ever arisen from the present state of law”. This he believed with 
far more contemptuous indifference to the other point of view than B. De 
had, to arguments put forward against the Bill. In fact, Beames constantly 
argues on the premise that Europeans as a class were entitled to deference 
to their prejudices, arguing (in Paras 6 and 7) with the help of a non sequtur 
that in petty cases, they were never reluctant to submit themselves to Indian 
jurisdiction. He made light of B. De's point that time and Government 
money was wasted if European officers or accused had to travel from, say 
Ranigunge to Burdwan, to get over the deficiencies of the existing Criminal 
Procedure Code. 

But what Beames was really concerned about was to use the Judicial 
Department’s circular letter as a means of expressing hia views on the political 
significance of the Ibert Bill. He did not stick to the two questions asked, 
as De had done; because this did not suit his purpose. But he was not as 
honest about his biases as De. He ergued that the Bill had led to recrimination 
and display of racial enmity between Englishmen and Indians, and this would 
deepen further. Therefore the Bill was detrimental to the real interests of 
the British Empire in India. Paras. 13 and 14 of his letter sum up the logic 
of the need for a repressive policy to scotch any budding attempts in India 
to emulate the War of American Independence. He justified this by analysis 
of people in India into three classes: the Europeans, who by virtue of con- 
quering and ruling India and considering themselves its main developer, had 
gained the privilege of expecting to hold the higher appointments in India. 
In general he resented the opening of the Civil Service to Indians, and for 
instance the hint of closure of posis in civil engineering in the Government 
to Europeans—by means of the Roorkee Resolutions of 11.11.1882 and 
14.2.1883. It was clear that if Indians and Europeans within the 1.C.S, were | 
given equal powers, this would further weaken the power of Englishmen and 
strengthen the hand of Indians. It was in the interest of only a few Indians 
to get higher jobs. Beames' views on these Indians are most interesting. 
Some of them, for instance, his criticism of the policy of concentrating on 
higher education, “while we have neglected the less showy, but more solidly 
useful task of educating the masses, ''—while it still remained true that the only 
means of advancement of the masses of poor people was by the highest educa- 
tion—and about the fact that the Bengali =ducated class was then a product 
of British rule in Bengal with which it stood or fell—were scathing, and even 
today, substantially correct condemnations of Anglicized educational policy 
in Bengal with regard to which little thought has been paid by executives 
in charge of education from 1835 onwards. All the same, these criticisms 
rose to Beames’ mind with only one purpose, to criticize the “effrontery” of 
higher-educated Indian graduates in believing that their knowledge of all the 
European arts and sciences could make them equal in culture to young 
English gentlemen, who had lived from their childhood “‘i 


in an atmosphere of 


the highest civilisation that the world hes yet attained". Beames believed 
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that- the dangerousness of this class of Indians, of whom those in the [.C.S. 
were now the spearhead, lay in the fact, that if they were’ frustrated in their 
desiges, they would be discontented and if they were humoured in their desire 
for equality of opportunities, they would ask for more. Thus he regarded 
the Anglicized-educated graduateg as a potentially ‘revolutionary class, whose 
potentialities were best shown by the mode of thought evident in De's letter. 
Thus John Beames considered his junior colleague B. De to be a potential 
revolutionary. 

In Beames’ estimate, the interests of the British Empire in India and of 
the Indian 1.C.S.s who used reason and logic to claim equality of status with 
their European colleagues was diametrically opposed ; he believed that the 
latter should not be given. concessions. This was his argument against the 
Ibert Bill, one which he stressed more than the initial argument that it would 
upset the European ais if they were made liable to being tried by 
Indian subjects. 


_V. If it is possible to sum up some characteristic features of each man, 
it may be concluded that Beames represents paternalism in the 1.C.S. in the 
post-Mutiny. period on. the level of the Indian districts. He was proud of 
his contact with the Indian countryside, his grasp of the languages which the 
countryman spoke, his knowledge of what was good for these people. His 
sympathy for them was,«however, cerebral feeling—it slided very easily into 
a feeling that the government of India, pnmarily though it was meant for 
the people should not be carried out by any part of the people, except those 
who seemed trustworthy to Beames himself. On the other hand, Brajendra- 
nath De came from the people; he was supposed to govern—to complete 
Lincoln's Gettysburg aphorism, he was one of the people of India. His note 
‘on the Ibert Bill does indeed support privileges which were in his own 
interest. It is true that his matter-of-factness and his sense of self-sufficiency, 
his fearlessness before Englishmen and what we have called his lack of 


pliancy made his views obnoxious to people like Beames. 


But pliancy among Indians would not have diminished Beames’ opposi- 
tion to the Ilbert Bill. He was afraid of Indian collaboration swamping 
British rule in India. Stokes has written recently of ideological developments 
among the ruling bureaucracy of Bntish India, a decade after the Mutiny: 
“Paternalism grown bureaucratic tended to lose personal touch with the 
peasant: liberalism grown efficient tended to lose trust in the Indian middle 
class.” This was despite the fact that ‘‘paternalism had always attracted a 
radical element’. (65) It is also true that, whereas in the old expansive days 
of Macaulayan liberalism, the Indian officials had hardly been anywhere near 
the English in social or educational status, “the educated Indian had stepped 
right across the gap; now it was his father and his brothers who were a 
different order of being from himself ; he had come inside the enclosure, He 
thought and talked like an Englishman and claimed to be judged by English 
- standards. It was a shock to Englishmen used to the old paternal relation- 





(65) Stokes, Eric, The English Utilitarians and India ((Oxford, 1959) 281. 
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ship to find themselves confronted’ by Indians who claimed equality. It 
meant the end of the old fatherly dom’nance when everyone did as they _ 
were told. It meant also social stresses acd difficulties in a society whichehad 
been simple and which had'involved nc great effort. This shock aroused 
a great deal of irrational anger.” (66) This article is a commentary on the 
sources of the reactions generalised abcve, viewed from the level of the 
District Officer and Commissioner. 


Neither Beames nor De were politicians by temperament. Both were 
serious scholars whose work still rates in “he first ranks of Indological scholar- 
ship. B. De is nowadays referred to by most students of the history of India 
in Mughal and pre-Mughal times, who write from first-hand sources. His 
meticulous translation and edition of the Tabaqat-i-Akbari of Bakshi 
Nizamuddin Ahmad is one of the major reservoirs of Indo-Muslim scholar- 
ship. (67) He was as much at home with Shakespeare or with Burns in Low- 
land accents as he was in Sanskrit or in mediaeval Persian. Beames on the 
other hand, has recently been acclaimed by Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee as 
the founder of a science, a pioneer who laid down the “great principles” of 
comparative linguistics of the Aryan langcages, as spoken in India itself. He 
ig supposed to have inspired the great echievement of Grierson's Linguistic 
Survey. (68) He was perhaps one of the most brilliant among the scholars in 
the 1.C.S. who endeavoured to learn all the dialects and languages of the 
districts to which they were posted ; and. to formulate systematical principles 
on which this could be done. (69) In addition to this he did valuable and 
voluminous work on the historical geography and iconography of Bengal and 
Orissa. This side of the mental life of Ecth has been little stressed, as it is 
fairly well-known to scholars, and thig artcle seeks to show them in a light in 
which they have not hitherto been placed. Even so, it..can be seen that both 
were consistent in their writings as well as their official actions to the ways 
of thought, etched’ at the beginning of this article. De, the son of a Bengali 
` ministerial official in the British government's offices in Lucknow, and brought 
up in that centre of Persianised culture im Northern India, was throughout 
his life, a greater admirer of Muslim and Anglicized culture than of purely 
Hindu ways of life; and spent the last generation of his life in retirement, 
unravelling the details of regional politics in the early centuries of Muslim 





(66) Woodruff (Mason), Philip, The Men who Ruled India: The Guardians (London, 
1954) 173. i 

(67) The Tabaqat-i-Akbari. A History of India from the Early Musalman Invasions to 
the Thirty-Sixth Year of the Reign of Akbar of Khwajah Nizamuddin Ahmad. Translated 
by B. De, M.A., 1.C.S., (Retired) (Bibliotheca paes, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vols. 1-11, 
1927-1940). 
t (68) Outlines of Indian Philology and other Pilological Papers.. John Beames with Intro- 
ductory Essay by Suniti Kumar Chatterjee. . _ &c. ((Indian Studies, Past and Present, 
Calcutta, 1960).2 i 

(69) For a striking example of the width of h:s interests in the dialects of the Himalayan 
regions, and his capacity to catalogue them, cf. a letter from him to the Commissioner of 
Cooch Behar, 20-9-1866, an excerpt from which was published by Dasgupta, A. K. and 
Sinha, N. K. in “Survey of the Old Records in he Cooch Behar Record Office,- Report of 
the Regional Records Survey Committee for West Bengal (1952-1953), 29. 
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India. Beames’ advocacy of the peasant as a reflex of the imposition of his 
own values, and his innate traditionalism,: conscious élitism,- and consistent 
defence of imperialist ideology can be seen in the defence of Urdu as an 
- Integrating language, which he penned in 1865-66 as an attack on those who 
were already advocating Hindi as the rock-bottom folk language sof the 
Indian fields. (70) 


lt was a mixture of this traditionalism and élitism, ¿iah made Beames 
so class conscious about the: bases of British rule in India. His lines on the 
respectable native gentlemen, loyal to British rule, because it suited their 
interests, on the over-ambition of the educated class, on the sheeplike uncon- 
cern of the illiterate masses to all national problems, and not just the question 
of participation of Indians in the 1.C.S. in the business of trying Europeans, 
all read like the vulgar imitation of Marxism which it is the fashion of some 
non-Marxist writers to affect. Yet with-all this vulgarisation, Beames realized, 
in a way, none of the historians of India in the 20th century ‘have, that in 
people like B. De, there was a clear idea from the outset that India could 
govern itself: and Beames as a paternalist with some inkling of logical 
' development in history was afraid of the multiplication of people like De. 
In this sense, De can be categorized as.one sort of pioneer among Indian 
patriots. He was not a nationalist in-the sense of a man who fights tooth and 
nail for the freedom of his country. He was not even as interested in it as 
R. C. Dutt. But like B. L, Gupta perhaps, and others whom only their families 
remember, but not the country and the ‘countrymen, they served, though over 
an inevitable gap ; B. De did not just ‘fight for his own rights ; his stand was 
based on a firm belief that any Indian was equal to the British rulers of the 
‘land, provided he educated himself up to their level, was honest and able to 
hold his own with them. Out of such an intrinsically Westernised faith would 
come one strand of early 20th century Indian nationalism. In the origins, 
this strand was ambivalent in its outlook: with its head in the West and its 
sympathies and position dependent on remaining Indian. | 

The history of British India is too often written with a sort of hindsight 
being taken for granted: the consequences of the llbert Bill are generally 
glossed over after a hurried reference to the trail of bitterness it left behind 
in racial relations ; all roads are supposed to lead to the transfer of power in, 
1947. In fact, De came off very much second-best. The trappings of Ilbert's 
Bill were accepted ; Indian 1.C.S.s being given the power to try Europeans ; 
but the latter were given the renewed privilege in such cases of asking for a 





' (70) “For a common standard, you are driven to the Urdu, which has selected and 
embalmed the purest and .most widely used forms of the old Hindi. Just as in England, 
if we threw aside our classical English tongue with all its foreign importations, we should 
find ourselves in a:chaos of Hampshire. Somerset, Yorkshire, Lowland Scotch and other 
jargon, so would it be in India, . . if the rudest of the peasantry cannot understand the 
cultivated language of their ¿qaareg: compatriots, it is not therefore advisable to despoil the 
language of its legitimate gains, to bring it down to the level of grihasths and gwalas, The 
difficulty which the peasant finds in understanding the Court language has been immensely 
overrated and is only due to his-imperfect education” Outlines of a Plan for the Arabic 
Element in Official Hindusthani, contributed to 17-9-1865, Beames, Philological Papers, op cit. 53. 
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jury, composed at least half of Europeans. Lord Ripon was incensed at this 
sacrifice of British liberalism to Anglo-Indian =onservatism. It has been the pur- 
pose of this essay to show that as great a part in the sacrifice was played by mgn 
of Beames’ stature and outlook, as by James Fitzames Stephen's letter to the 
Times, which ideologically apotheoized the views, which Beames in his equally 
forthright way advocated. (71) Many people, who had initially supported the 
Bill on academically liberal premises, like Alfred Lyall in the U.P. changed 
their views on deeper reflection “believing that it had been inoportune to 
introduce the Bill at that juncture”. (72) Tc those who held firm to old-style 
Liberalism and trusted in British and Indian official collaboration in the 
zovernment of India, like Henry Cotton, the friend of Indian nationalism (73) 
and the gentle Henry Beveridge, who throngh his books showed his feeling 
for Bengal, found that for many years, promotion within the Service was to 
be barred to them. (74) If their position was to be “hard and solitary for the 
future “which saw a development of impezalist outlook all over the world, 
then it is possible to visualise what the future held for De. With his grim 
and somewhat sardonic matter-of-factness o: tone, he wrote when in his late 
seventies in his Reminiscences of "my repcrt on the Ilbert Bill, . , . when | 
was Joint Magistrate of Hooghly, . . which 2zrew down the vials of the wrath 
of Mr. John Beames, the Commissioner of the Burdwan Division on my devoted 
head”, and again: 


“I understood that Mr. John Beames in forwarding my report said 
that if there were no other reason whr officers of the class to which I 
belonged should not be vested with th= powers which the Bill was in- 
tended to confer on them, the tone of my report itself was a sufficient 
reason. I remember that the late Mr. 3. L. Gupta and I were the two 
officers, who came in for any censure in connection with the Bill. Mr. B. 
L. Gupta was if I remember aright, publicly castigated in the Anglo- 
Indian press. My connection with it was not so well-known. The only 
censure which fell to my lot was the scathing remark of my Com- 
missioner.’ (75) 


Through the rest of his career, De would feel the weight of official dias- 


regard and supersession and almost contemptuous neglect. This was noticed 


(71) For the latest discussion of this letter (of 1-3-1683) which may have influenced Beames, 
see Stokes, English Utilitarians in India, 288. 

(72) Woodruff, The Guardians, 72. 

(73) (1845-1917) Joined I.C.S. in India, 1867. Urdar-Secretary to Govt. of India, 1873: 
this was two years before De landing in India, went to report to him for his posting, and 
Cotton wishing De all success in his career, ‘referred -o himself jestingly as one of the ablest 
men in the service, as | have no doubt he was" (Ce. Reminiscences, CR. Jan. 1954, 25): 
marked by the displeasure of Sir Rivers Thompson, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, who had 
done most to attack the Bill: Chief Secretary of Bergal, 1891-1896: Lieutenant-Governor of 
Assam, 1896-1902: K.C.S.I. 1902: President of the ndian National Congress, 1904, Liberal 
M.P. for Nottingham East, 1906-1910. 

(74) Beveridge, Lord, India Called Them, 392. 

(75) De, Reminiscences, CR, Apr. 1954, 35-36, ard Aug. 1954, 90-91. 
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by the nationalist press at the opening of the early 20th century. (76) The 
iron probably went deep into his soul. (77) But the casualties of patriotism 
háve been many in India, and not all will be—or can indeed—be chronicled. 
A redefinition of the term is perhaps necessary, before the roll-call can be 
completed. 


BARUN DE. 





(76) On 64-1901, The Bengalee referring to B. De's ability, popularity (he was then 
Magistrate and Collector of Bankura) scholarliness and seniority agitated for his promotion. 
On 16-6-1905, thanking the Bengal Government for the paltry act of justice done to him in 
posting him still as Magistrate and Collector, to Hughly, it called him ‘‘one of the most meri- 
torious and certainly the most il-used among the Convanted District Officers of this Province.” 

(77) De, Reminiscences, CR, July, 1955, 36, last para. of book. 
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Governors and Beputy-Bovernora of Bihar 
- in the eighteenta centurg, 


Des Ea a 


PAGES 139-144 of a miscellaneous manu-cript (Persian and Urdu) of 152 

‘ pages, preserved in the manuscript section of the Patna University 
Library, contain a list of the Governors ard Deputy-Governors of Bihar in 
the eighteenth century. The manuscript (IJ is a sort of private note-book 
belonging to a descendant (2) of Nawab Adi [bhahim Khan, a well-known 
personage in the political history of Bihar in 18th century. It comprises of 
miscellanous jottings, mainly of Urdu Gháza.s, couplets, etc. 

It was written, probably, in the reign ef Akbar II as the writer, while 
giving a list of the Mughal Emperors (p. 140, gives the last name as that of 
Akbar II and uses the present tense in relation to him. He is described as 
possessing no power and the English as hav:ng their own way in matters of 
State. 

Below this entry is the date 1230 A.H. (1845 A.D.). Probably it was written 
sometime during this year. Though some cf the dates mentioned in it are 
wrong, yet it supplies us with some other veluable information. 


l. Husain Ali Khan was appointed Subihdar of Bihar in 1116 Fasli year 
(Ist April, 1708 A.D.) and governed it for 4 years and one season upto ‘Fasli 
Kharif 1119" (1711 A.D.) (Fasli-Kharif means the season of Autumn harvest). 

2. Imtiaz Khan held the Subáhdari for one year only. 

3. During ‘Kharif season arose the question of king-making. Farrukshiyar 
was at Azimabad (Patna). Husain Ali Khan and his brother Abdullah Khan 
espoused his cause and after expiry of the rany season of the aforesaid year, 
they proceeded to Shahjahanabad (Delhi) in 1120 fasli (1712 A.D.) Izzat Khan, 
nephew of Husain Ali Khan, was appointed Subahdar of Bihar and remained 
in office upto fasli 1122-23 (1714-15 a.p.). Hie tenure in the office was 3 years 
and one season. 

4. In the year 1123 fesli (December 171«—January 1716) Mir Jumla came 
to Bihar as Subahdar. The Mughal army that had come with him misbehaved 
in the city (of Patna). (3) They all left it within a few months and the adminis- 
trative affairs remained chaotic for the whole year. 

5. In the year 1124 fasli (2lst November, 1715 A.D.) Sarbuland Khan 
was favoured by Emperor Furrukshsiyar with the Governorship of Bihar. He 





(1) This manuscript was collected and brought to my notice by late Shri F. Balkhi, 
who was a Research Assistant of mine for several yea= and whose death, a few days back 
causes a great loss for original historical studies here. 

(2) Now settled in Mahálla Dulighat, Patna City. 

(3) Irvine, Later Mughals, Vol. I p. 329. 
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(Surbuland Khan) arrived in this province just in the ‘Kharif’ season and took 
charge of its administration. In the beginning of the year 1125 fasli (1717 A.D.) 
Sudist Nārāyan Ujjainiā (4), son of accursed Dhir, was counted amongst rebels 
and remained disobedient. Surbuland Khan, the Emperor's Courtier, crossed 
the Sone river and killed him (Sudist Narayan) outright and sent him to hell. 
He remained in the province till the end of the Kharif season. He quietly 
left on his own accord (5) and went to Shahjahanabad. His term of office was 
one year and one season. (6) 

6. From the Rabi season (spring season) of the year 1125 faslj (1718 A.D.) 
Khan Zaman Khan Bahadur was appointed Subahdar of Bihar, He remained 
in this office till the middle of Fasli-Kharif 1129 fash (1721 A.D.) i.e. for about 
4 years. 

7. In the middle of the Kharif Season 1129 Fasli (1721 A.D.) year Agidat 
Khan came to Bihar as its Subahdar. Owing to maladministration, he was 
recalled within a few months and the administrative affairs remained chaotic 
for the whole year. 

8. In 1130 Fasli (1722 A.D.) year Nawab Abdur Rahim Khan arrived at 
Patna as Subahdar (7) of Bihar. He left for Murshidabad after governing it 


upto the Kharif season of 1131 Fasli i.e. for one year and one season. 


(4) The Ujjamišá Chiefs of Bhojpur (Salkar Shahabad in Bihar) had long asserted 
independence. Irvine writes that Raja Rudar, descended in the fifth generation from the 
first Ujjainia Raya of Bhojpur, rebelled against Aurangzeb and was joined by most of the 
neighbouring zamindars. Because of this he was deposed and the chiefship given to his 
brother, ancestor of the present houses of Dumraon and Jagadishpur. During Aurangzeb's 
long absence from the north during his wars in the Deccan, Dhir, a distant cousin of the 
Raja, descended in the sixth generation from the same ancestor, took possession of many 
zamindáris and maintained a force of about 14,000 cavalry and 80,000 mfantry. Dhir died of 
fever in 1712 and was succeeded by his second but eldest surviving son Sudhist Narayan, 
who also attempted to defy Mughal authority. (Irvine, Later Mughals, Vol. I, pp. 210-211). 
There are several references to Sudhist Narayan in contemporary Enghsh records (Wilson, 
Early Annals of the English in Bengal, Vol, H, Part H, pp. xxii, xxviii, 12, 20, 22, 26, 28, 37). 

The English envoys to the Court of Farrukhsiyár on passing through Arwal (situated 
about 40 miles south-west of Patna, in Jahanabad subdivision of Gaya district) on the 11 April, 
1715, gemarked : “This is a place where Sedistenarain (Suddhist Niráyan) has a strong Fort 
and a good guard”. 

A news item, dated 28th Shawwal, (rd Juloos Farrukhs:yar}—!6th October, 1715, 
refers to the depradations of ‘Sheo Dut Narain’ (Sudhist Narayan), son of Dhir, the accursed, 
in Qasba Bhojpur. 

Extract from Akhbarát Collecton of Sir J. N. Sarkar. 

Another entry, dated 19 Ziqada, 5th Juloos=14th October, 1717 refers to the defeat 
inflicted on “Sheo Dut Narain” son of Dhir, the accursed at Arwál by Sarbuland Khan, 
* Governor of Bihar. 

(5) In fact he was removed from this office. 

(6) This does not agree with what C. R. Wilson writes. According to him Sarbuland 
Khan was appointed Governor of Bihar on the llth November, 1715, and was superseded 
by Khan-i-Zaman Khan Bahadur on the 12th February, 1718. Early Annals of the English 
in Bengal, Vol. Il, Part II, p 205 footnote. 

(7) Abdur Rahim Khan was in fact sent to Bihar by Nant Yar Khan as his Deputy 
after the latter had been rewarded with the Subahdari of Bibšr because of his joining 
Muhammad Shih's side in December, 1720. Proceedings Indian History Congress, 1941, 
According to some other sources Aquidat Khan followed Abdur Rahim Khan as the Sabahdar 
of Bihar, This point requires further scrutiny. 
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9. In 1131 Fasli (1723 A.D.) year the Sabahdari of Bihar was conferred on 
Marhamat Khan. In the Kharif season of tke said year Hadi Ali Khan, brother 
of Marhamat Khan, arrived (at Patna) as Naib Subahdar (Deputy Goverrfbr). 
He took charge of the office in the Rabi (spring) season of the same year. 
Meanwhile, owing to unhealthy climate of Murshidabad Nawab Abdur Rahim 
Khan returned and stayed in village Jethuli in the Parganá of Haveli Azimabad. 
Consequently Nawab Marhamat returned to the Emperor's Court. In the 
Kharif season he made cententions there. Marhamat Khan lived only upto 
the aforesaid year but died soon after thac. His term was one season only. 

10. In Rabi season 1132 Fasli (1724 AD.) year Hadi Ali Khan, brother of 
Marhamat Khan, was appointed Subahdar >£ Bihar and remained in office till 
the end of Kharif season 1133 (1725 A.D.) ie. one year and one season. 

ll. In Rabi season 1133 Fasli (1725 +.D.) year the post of Subahdar was 
conferred on Nawab Fakhruddaulah Bahadar. He remained in office and ad- 
ministered the province upto the middle o” the Kharif season 1140 Fasli year 
(1732 A.D.) i.e. 7 years. 

12. From the middle of the ‘Kharif’ season 1140 Fasli (1732 A.D.) year 
the Governor-ship of Bihar continued to be held by Nawab Alivardi Khan 
Mahabat Jung for 18 years as detailed be:aw :— 

13. Nawab Alivardi Khan Mahabat Jang personally administered it from 
the beginning of the latter half of Kharif season, 1140 Fasli (1732 A.D.) year 
till 1146 (1740 A.D.) fasli year. 

14. Nawab Zainuddin Ahmad Khan administered it for 9 years from the 
beginning of 1147 Fasli (1740 a.D.) till 1155 (Fasli year) 1748 A.D. 

15. Maharaja Janki Ram administered it from 1156 Fasli (1748 A.D.) year 
till Kharif season of 1159 Fasli (1751-52 A.C.) year i.e. 3 years and one season. 

16. Maharaja Ram Narayan administered for 9 years from the beginning 
of Rabi season 1159 (1752 A.D.) Fasli year nil 1168 Fasli year (1761 A.D.). 

17. From the middle of the ‘Kharif seagon 1140 Fasli (1732 A.D.) the 
province of Bihar had been placed in carge of Nawab Shuja-ud-din Khan 
Bahadur, and Nawab Muhammad Alivardi Khán Bahadur was appointed Naib 
(deputy) on his behalf. The latter occupied the office till the end of 1146,Fasli 
(1740 A.D.) year. As Nadir Shah's invasien occurred in 1146 Fasli year and 
Shuja-ud-din died, Nawab Alivardi Khan -urned to Bengal and a battle took 
place between him and Nawab Sarfaraj Khan, son of Nawab Shuja-ud-din 
Khan, in which the latter (Sarfaraj Khin) was killed. Alivardi obtained the 
Subahdari of Bengal after ruling in Bihar. ; 

18. From 1147 Fasli (1748 A.D.) ye= His Highness Zainuddin Ahmad 
Khan Bahadur Haibat Jang, nephew of Nawab Alivardi Khan Bahadur was 
confirmed in the post of Deputy Governor of Bihar and occupied the office till 
‘Kharif season of 1155 Fasli year (1748 A.D... In the Rabi season of the 
aforesaid year on 23rd of the Moharrarr month 30th year of Muhammad 
Shah's reign, Muhammad Shamsher Khir, the ungrateful Afghan who had 
been called from Darbhanga by the Nawa>. treacherously killed him. (8) He 
(Zainuddin Ahmad Khan) got the merit of a Martyr. His illuminated tomb is 


(8) 30th January, 1748. 
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located in mahalla Begumpur, adjacent to Haveli Azimabad (Patna City). Upto 
Rabi-us-Sani month 3lst year of the reign (of Muhammad Shah) the Afghans 
plundered the people of Bihar as they had collected nearly a lakh of Sowara 
(cavalry) in Bagh Jafar Khan. (9) On the Ist of Jamadiul in the first year of 
Ahmad Shah's reign. (10) His Exalted Highness Nawab Alivardi Khan Baha- 
dur, accomppanied by his old trusted army, arrived (in Bihar) from Bengal. 
Battle took place at Raniserai, Parganah Ghyaspur and within the space of an 
hour the accused Muhammad Shamsher Khan, Muhammad Sardar Khan and 
others were sent to hell. A large number of Maratha soldiers, whose army 
had allied themselves with the accussed (Afghans) being unable to face (the 
Nawab's troops) in the battle, escaped with their lives. His Highness (Alivardi) 
entered the Patna fort to settle the affairs. 


19. On the 14th of Shawal month in the firat year of the reign of Ahmad 
Shah, corresponding to the beginning of 1155 fasli year, His Highness Nawab 
Alivardi Khan Bahadur awarded the ‘Khilat’ (robe of honour) of Deputy 
Governor ship of Bihar to Maharaja Janki Ram Bahadur, and himself returned to 
Bengal. Maharaja Janki Ram Bahadur carried on the duties upto the ‘Kharif’ 
season of the year 1159 (1751 A.D.) fasli. On the 27th Safar month m the 4th 
' year of reign (Ahmad Shah's) he paid the salaries and bills of all employees 
including those of the army, the Cashiers, the Treasurer, the followers of the 
troops, and died on the last date of Safar*month in the 4th year of the reign 
after ruling for 3 years and one season. 


20. In the Rabi season of 1159 (1752-53 A.D.) the ‘Khilat’ of Deputy 
Governorship of Bihar was awarded to Maharaja Ram Narayan Bahadur who 
occupied the office upto the Rabi season 1168 (1760 A.D... On the 27th of 
Zilhijja in the 2nd year of Shah Alam’s reign the officials and employees of 
the Nizamat were ordered by His Highness Qasim Ali Khan Bahadur (Mir 
Qasim) to be placed under Raj Ballabh. His Highness (Mir Qasim) had 
occupied the fort of Azimabad on the 25th of Zil-hijjah, 2nd year of the reign. 
On the 23rd of Moharram guards were placed at the gate:of the house of Maha- 
raja Ram Narayan and he was put in prison. His period of rule was 9 years 
and ¿One season. 


21. From the 27th of Zigaad, in the 2nd year of Shah Alam’s reign 
corresponding to 1168 Fasli year, (11) Raja Raj Ballabh was appointed Deputy 


Governor on behalf of Qasim Ali Khan and held the post for one year upto 
1169 fasli. š 


22. On the 27th Ziqaad, 3rd year of the reign corresponding to 1170 
jasli year, the ‘Khilat’ of Deputy Governor-ship of Bihar on behalf of Qasim 
Ali Khan, was awarded to Raja Naubat Rai (12) who held the post upto 16th 
i O NN A ng ; 

(9) Jafar Khan's garden, situated east of Patna City, vide K. K Datta, Alivardi and 
His Times, pp. 134-136, 

(10) Ahmad Shah ascended the throne of Delhi on the 18th April, 1748. 

(11) Raja Rajballabh was appointed Deputy Governor of Bihár in August, 1761. Calendar 
of Persian Correspondence, Vol. I, p. 119. 

(12) Raja Naubat Rai was appointed Deputy Governor of Bihar in July,, 1762. Calendar 
of Persian Correspondence, Vol. I, p. 109. 
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of the month of Ramzan, 4th year of the reign essa to 1170 ps 
A.D.). His period of service was 9 months and 19 days. 

23. On the 17th Ramazan, 4th year corresponding to 1170 (1763 AD). 
Raja Naubat Rai was replaced by Mir Mah Khan (Muhammad Mahdi Khan) 
who was appointed Deputy Governor of BHhar on behalf of Qasim Ali Khan. 
On the 5th Jamadi-ul-Awwal 5th year of the reign in 1170 Fasli year he pro- 
ceeded to Monghyr by order Quasim Ali Khan. The officials performed their 
respective duties in connection with Qasim AB Khan's war upto 5th Jamadi-ul- 
Awwal, 5th year of the reign in 1170 fasl year.' Mir Mahdi Khan held his 
post as Deputy Governor for 7 months and 19 days. 

24. On the 6th Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 5th vear of the reign 1170 Fasli year 
Nawab Kazim Ali Khan was honoured by tne English Company with the post 
of Deputy Governor of Bihar. He held tke office till 4th Jamadius-Sani, 7th 
year of reign 1173 Fasli (1765 A.D.) year, i.e. 2 years and 29 days. 

25. On the [8th Jamadi-us-Sani, 7th vear of the Emperor's reign, 1173 
Fasli year Parwana was issued by Lord Clive conferring the Deputy Governor- 
ship of Bihar on Maharaja Dhiraj Narayan and Mharaja Shitab Rai Bahadur for 


4 years. 


K. K. DATTA. 


Acheh in the seventeenth century Asian trade. 


HE city of Acheh, as the European travellers found it in the seventeenth 
century, lay near the northern tip of Sumatra. It was situated in a wide 
valley, some fifteen or sixteen miles in circuit, shut in on the three landward 
sides by hills. The city stood on a river of the same name, two miles from 
the sea and about three miles from the foot of the hills. 


The city and its environs formed the nucleus of the kingdom of Acheh— 
a coastal kingdom of Sumatra which had emerged in the sixteenth century as 
an important factor in western Indonesian politics. The power of Acheh 
reached its high point under Sultan Iskandar Muda (1607-1636) when the king- 
dom extended as far as,Deli (Aru) in the east and all the way down the west 
coast of Sumatra to Padang—a stretch of about 1100 miles. The kingdom 
also included parts of the Malay peninsula. The Mohammedan kingdom of 
Acheh was the most formidable political and commercial rival of Portuguese 
Malacca. Its capital, the city of Acheh, was an important centre of Asian 
trade. As in Malacca several lines of long-distance Asian trade converged in 
Acheh to make it one of the major entrepot towns of western Indonesia where 
the. products of the Far East and Southeast Asia could be exchanged for. those 
of India and West Asia. An attempt will be made in the present paper to 
describe the pattern of Acheh’s trade with other Asian countries in the 
seventeenth century. 


The principal port of the kingdom was the metropolis itself known to 
the Achenese as Bandar Acheh Dar-es-Salam. Several islands off the mouth 
of the Acheh river formed the Road of Acheh. Between the islands Pulo 
Gomes in the west and Pulo Way in the east a number of small islands bent 
in a Bemicircle to shelter a spacious bay which had room for several hundreds 
of ships at a time. Ships of 60, 70 or 80 tons could sail up the river about 
two miles to the point where the Customs House stood. (1) The Acheh river 
ran through the city cutting it in two, the important part lying on the north- 
west side. Acheh was one of the most populous cities of seventeenth century 
Indonesia. In the closing decades of the century the city had about seven or 
eight thousand houses. (2) With the exception of a few stone buildings most 
of the houses were of reed and bamboo, built on bamboo posts, six to eight 
feet high, with free passage under them. The houses had to be built on high 
posts because every, year rain and tide flooded the town and people had to 





(I) C. Wilkinson (ed.), Voyages and Discoveries by William Dampier, 1931 85-86; 
R. C. Temple (ed.), A Geographical Account of Countries Round the Bay of Bengal, 1669 
1679, by Thomas Bowrey, 1905, 286. 

(2) Temple, Thomas Bowrey, 293; Wilkinson, Darnpier, 90. 
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move from house to house in boats. (3) The English navigator, John Davis, 
described the city as one built in a wood ;. the houses could not be seen from 
a distance because of the thick foliage. The French traveller, Beaulieu, 
thought it was more like a village than a city, being an open place without 
walls, nor even a ditch around it. (4) 


There were two main markets, one in the heart of the city and the other 
at its northern end. The market area consisted of a few streets with a row 
of houses closely joined together. (5) The markets were well supplied with 
rice, fruits, vegetables, fowl and fish from the adjoining areas. (6) Fishing 
was a flourishing industry. and gave employment to a large number of men. 
There were also carpenters, shipwrights, weavers, tailors, hatters, potmakers, 
cutlers, blacksmiths, gunfounders and goldsmiths. Many of the goldsmiths 
were foreigners. Money-changers were mostly women. They sat in the 
markets, at street-corners, with their piles of cash, a coin made of lead. (7) 


Within a short distance of the rown was the Kraton or the royal palace. 
lt was a stone structure built in “the Indian style”. The castle enclosure 
had a circumference of about two miles, of an oval shape, surrounded by 
a ditch. (8) The palace gates were guarded by a large number of slaves. 
These were generally foreigners taken young and trained up in the use of, 
arms. They were strictly confined to the castle and were not allowed to 
talk to any outsider. (9) 


The king's household was large. The great yard which had the royal 
apartments was guarded by eunuchs, of whom the king had about five 
hundred. The interior contained about 3,000 women, many of whom were 
guards, They were grouped under several captains and had their civil judges 
and night-officers. They, too, did not stir out of'the castle and had a market 
place of their own within the walls. A large number of artisans worked in 


the castle, including 300 goldsmiths. (10) 


The Orangkayas or the nobles who lived in the town were under strict 
royal supervision. They were formed into three companies, each one of 
which, in turn, had to keep guard et the castle, unarmed and surrounded by 
slaves. (11) The Orangkayas were also entrusted with the administratidn of 
the city. The Laxamana was the chief municipal governor. Several law- 
courts sat daily in the city. Civil matters were dealt with in a court presided 





(3) J. C. U. Warnsinck, Reisen van Nicolaus ce Graaff, 12-13; A. H. Markham (ed.), 
The Voyages and Works of John Davis, 1880, 14. 

(4) “The Expedition of Commodore Beaulieu to the Es; Indies” in A Complete 
Collection of Voyages and Travels by John Harris, 1, 1744, 744, Wilkinson, Dampier, 90; 
Markham, John Davis, 147. 

(5) Warnsinck, de Graaff, 13; C. Lockyer, An Account of the Trade in India, 1711, 37. 

(6) Wilkinson, Dampier, 90. 

(7) Ibid., 91-92; Markham, John Davis, 151. 

(8) Thomas Forrest, A Voyage from Calcuita io the Mergui A, 1792, 45; 
Harris, I, 744. 

(9) Harris, I, 744. 

(10) Harris, I, 743-744; Warnsinck, de Graaff, 213, 

(11) Loc. cit. 
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over by one of the richest Omgkayas. The court dealing with criminal matters 
sat near the castle gate, also presided over by the chief Orangkayas, in turn. 
A third court took care of the violations of religious practices. Here the Cady 
presided. Finally, there was a court for the settling of differences among 
merchants, both native and foreign ; this was held in the Alfandica, or the 
'Customs House, and was presided over by the Laxamana himself. There were 
four officers under the Laxamana, known as Penghulu Rawal who took care 
of things done in the night time. Each of them had a quarter of the city, 
under his charge. At night a watch of 200 horsemen patrolled the city and 
the surrounding country as far as the sea-shore. (12) 


A string of minor port-towns stretched along the coastline. To the east 
of Acheh lay the ports of Pedir, Pasai and Deli (Aru). In the sixteenth 
century Pedir and Pasai had been the most important pepper-ports of North 
Sumatra. (13) Their 'importance declined after the. rise of Acheh. To the 
west of Acheh and on the west coast of Sumatra there were the ports of Daya, 
Singkel, Barus, Passaman, ‘Tiku, Priaman, Padang and Selebar. 


The kingdom of Acheh had plenty of rice, meat, fish and wine. It had 
a wide variety of fruits including durians and mangoes and the country was 
well provided with livestock. (14) These however, did not attract the foreign 
traders. The commodities in which they were chiefly interested were: pepper, 
silk, benzoin, pitch, lignaloes,,.camphor, sulphur, saltpetre, petroleum, gold, 
tin, lead and elephant's teeth. The elephant too was an article of export. (15) 
These were native to the country. Cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, mace, sandal- 
wood, Indian cloth, and Chinese porcelain were also collected by foréign 
traders at Acheh. (16) These, however, came from outside. ‘Cinnamon grew 
primarily in Ceylon, and also in Java, the spices in the Moluccas and the 
Banda Islands, and sandalwood in Timor. 


Of all the native products by far the most important article of export was 
pepper. Lodewijcksz described pepper in south Sumatra as growing upon 
little boughs or sprigs, “als de Geneverbesien doen" (as Juniper-berries 
do). (17) John Davis found around Acheh pepper gardens of one square mile 
area’ each where “it groweth like Hops from a planted root, and windeth 
about a stake set by it until] it grow to a great bushie Tree” (18) 


#. 





(12) Harris, [, 743-744. f 

(13) G. P. Badger (ed.), The Travels of Ludovico di Varthema, 1503-1508, 1863, 228; 
A. Cortesao (ed.), The Suma Oriental of Tomé Pires, I, 1944, 140, 142-144. ` 

(14) Cortesao, Tomé Pires, I, 139; Markham, John Davis, 146; Harris, I, 729. 

(15) F. C. Danvers and W. Foster (ed.), Letters Received by the East India Company 
from “its Servants in the East, I, 1896, 74; Harris, I, 729, 730, 742; R. C. Temple (ed.), The 
Travels of Peter Mandy in Europe and Asia, 1608-1667, Ill (2), 485; W. Ph. Coolhaas (ed.), 
Jan Pieteraz. Coen Bescheiden Omtrent Zijn Bedrijf in Indie, VII (2), 1953, 1451. 

(16) W. Foster (ed.), The Voyage of Sir James Lancaster, 1940, 134; Letters Received, 
I, 76; B. J. O. Scrieke, Indonesian Sociological Studies, I, 1955, 43; Temple, Peter Mundy, 
HI (2), 337. I 

(17) G. P. Rouffaer and J. W. Dzerman, De Eerste Schipvaert, der Nederlanders naar 
Oost-Indie onder Cornelis de Houtman, 1595-1597, I, 1915, 69. 

(18) Markham, John Davis, 120: 
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The best contemporary description has been left by the French traveller 
Beaulieu (1621), which deserves quotation 


e 
The pepper plants grow in a flat free soil. They are planted at the 
root of every tree, round which they creep and twist like hops. The way 
is to take a shoot or spring of an old pepper-plant, and plant it under 
some shrub, ..... it will bear no frait till the third year, after which it 


bears every year six or seven pounds weight of pepper. s 


After the first three years, writes Beaulieu, the yield begins to decline 
and after the twelfth year it does not prodice any more. The garden needed 
a great deal of attending: 


. . . for the first three years the ground about them must be kept 
very clean or they will not bear, and even that requires a great deal of 
pains, for the climate is moist, . . . when the plant begins to bear, the 
branches of the tree, through which it creeps, must be lopped off, lest 
they intercept the rays of the sun, whizh, above all things that plant stand 
most in need of. When the clusters of this fruit are formed, care must 
be taken to support them with poles, lest the weight should draw down 
the plant, . .. care must likewise be -aken that no buffaloes’ or oxen or 
large animals get in amongst them. . 

They must be planted at a convenient distance one from another, 
that one may get round them with « ladder to prune them after their 
fruit is gathered, for otherwise, they would grow too high, and so bear 


less fruit . . . . when the fruit is ripe, they cut off the clusters and dry 
them in the sun, till the grain falls fom its stalk, which it does not in 
less than fifteen days, . . . and during that time they must be turned from 


side to side, and covered up in the mght-time. (19) 


Beaulieu goes on to remark that pepper did not grow so easily as many 
are apt to think and that it needed man; hands to take care of a planta- 
tion. (20) 


Beaulieu's description of pepper plan ations in Pulo Lada, near Kedah, 
agrees in detail with the accounts of Wilham Marsden and William Hunter, 
who made an intensive study of the pepper cultivation in the west coast of 
Sumatra in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. This shows 
that methods of growing pepper have remained substantially the same 
through the centuries. 


There are two kinds of pevper—black and white. They both came from 
the same plant. About the white peprer, which was in great demand, 
Beaulieu writes : 


Of late years the inhabitants observing that foreigners wanted them 
for the same use, have found out a way of whitening the black ones, by 


taking them when they are yet red, and washing off the red skin with 





(19) Harris, I, 738 
(20) Loc. cit. 
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water and sand, so that nothing remains but the heart of the pepper 
which is white. (21) 


In Beaulieu's time this variety sold for double the price of the black sort. (22) 


A piece of land newly cleared for rice cultivation would often be chosen 
for cultivation of pepper. Sometimes fresh grounds were acquired by felling . 
and burning of wood. The most coveted sites for pepper gardens were of 
course the flat lands along the banks of a river, for the convenience of trans- 
portation of the produce by water. (23) 


There were two harvests, one in December and the other in April-May. 
The two gathering seasons were so close that the collection continued at a 
stretch from December till August. (24) After being harvested pepper had 
to be winnowed and dried. Through this process it lost most of its weight. 
Hunter found that 100 catties of green pepper, with the stalks, yielded 35 
catties of clean and dry pepper. (25) Transportation of pepper from the 
gardens to the port-town at the mouth of the river was done mostly by water. 
- Small boats or praus were used for this purpose. (26) Marsden describes the 
use of a raft made of rough timbers or large bamboos, having a platform of 
split bamboo, to keep the cargo dry. (27) 


‘In the second half of the eighteenth century the average garden managed 
by a single person had 500 trees, while those taken care of by a family 
averaged 1,000 trees. (28) We have no information about the size of an 
average garden in the seventeenth century and we know almost nothing about 
the ownership of pepper plantations in the back country. In Indrapura (west 
coast of Sumatra) Raja Hitam had 30,000 men under him working on pepper 
and rice plantations. (29) It is possible that the lords of the central tablelands 
of Sumatra sent their own men with boats to the river-mouth, if not the port- 
town, to sell pepper. (30) It is also possible that the men who actually trans- 
ported the pepper down the river were petty country traders who had bought 
the commodity from the owners of the plantations. The precise relationship 
in which these men stood to the owners of the pepper gardens is not clear. 
In some areas, it seems that the merchants met the inland carriers half-way 
and intercepted the merchandise before it could enter the port-town. In Jambi 
the Chinese were employed by the Dutch and the English to buy up pepper 





(21) Loc. cit. 
(22) Loc. elt. ` e 
(23) W. Marsden, The History of Sumatra, 1811, 145. 
(24) William Hunter, “Remarks on the species of pepper, which are found on Prince 
of Wales's Island,” Asiatic Researches, TX, 1809, 388 
(25) Loc. cit., | catty as equivalent to 31 ounces : 
(26) P.A. Tiele (ed.), Boustoffen voor de Geschiedenis der Nederlandars in den 
Maleischen Archipel, 1, 1890, 167-168. 
" (27) Marsden, Sumatra, 145. 
(28) Ibid, 132. ; 
(29) Tiele, Boustoffen, 1, 167-168 ; Schrieke, Sociological Studies, l, 51-52. 
(30) N. Macleod, De Oost-Indische Compagnie als Zeemogendheid in Axie, 1, 1927, 186: 
Tiele, Boustoffen, I, 169. 
(31) Schrieke, Sociological Studies, I, 56. 
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from the interior. (31) In 1617 the Dutch merchant, Abraham de Rasiere, was 
instructed to row up the river to Indrapura to see whether the king was willing 
to deliver pepper according to the contract he had made with the Dutch in 
the previous year. (32) 


At the port-town, pepper was sold by the Sultan of Acheh, his ofhcers— 
the Shahbandar or the Superintendent of the port and the Laxamana—the 
Orangkayas, foreign traders such as the Gujaratis and a multitude of lesser 
folk who also took part in the trade unde: the restraining hands of the more 
powerful figures. (33) 

Van Leur estimated the total emoun of pepper produced annually on 
the west coast of Sumatra in the early cecades of the seventeenth century 
at 40,000 bags or 2,400,000 Ibs (at the rate of 60 lbs per bag). The king of 
Acheh, according to his calculations, handled about 8 to 16 thousand bags. 
If we take the lower estimate of 8,000 bazs the total yield of pepper of the 
kingdom of Acheh would have to be placed at 48,000 bags. Van Leur puts 
it roughly at the round figure of 50,000 begs or 3,000,000 Ibs. (34) 


The Dutch merchant Cornelis Comans estimated in 1616 the annual yield 
of Tiku and Priaman, ‘at 4,000 bahars (35) >z 1,500,000 lbs. (at the rate of 375 
lbs. per bahar).(36) The estimate of the English merchant William Nicolls 
agrees with it. (37) Indrapura, hed at least 2,000 bahars (750,000 ‘lbs.} (38) 
The city of Acheh had little pepper—not more than 500 bahars. (39) Thus 
it would appear from the English and Dutch sources that before 1620 the 
total annual yield of pepper of the kingdom of' Acheh 'was somewhere around 
6,500 bahars or 2,440,000 Ibs. This is a [ttle less than Van Leur's estimate 
but a higher figure for the next decade wculd be quite in order. 


The small amount of pepper produced in the Acheh valley in the early 
seventeenth century is perplexing. Norh Sumatra had incredibly large 
amounts of pepper in the sixteenth century. Tomé Price (1512—1515) found 
that the two ports of Pedir and Fasai together produced from 14 to 16,000 
bahars and that formerly Pedir alone had “5,000 bahars. (40) A century later, 
in 1618, the English merchant William Nicolls reported from Acheh: 


hento for certayne 10 thousand bahars of pepper hath yearly 
besa laden sence by Gugerattes, Dabulle, Pegooes and Klynge shippinge, 
besides what hath beene brought from Terce and Pryaman. . . (41) 





(32) Macleod, Zeemogendheid, 186 ; Coolhaas, Coen, VII (1), 248-249. 

(33) Original Correspondence (India Offce Records), Nos, 753, 799 ; Letters Received, 
HI, 237; IV, 92, 165; V, 171; Harrie, I, 735. 

(34) J. C. Van Leur, Indonesian Trade cnd Socety, 1955, 370, n. 30, 125. 

(35) Overgecomen Brieven en Papieren ter Kamer Amsterdam, (Algemeen Rijksarchief), 
Koloniaal Archiven, No. 980. 

(36) The bahar varied in Acheh bawesa 360 and 387 Y lbs 

(37) Letters Received, VI, 72. 

(38) J. W. lizerman (ed.) Cornelis Buizserzo te Eaxntam 1616-1618, 1923, 25. 

(39) Harris, I, 742. 

(40) Cortesao, Tomé Pires, 1, 140, 144 

(41) O.C, No. 623, 
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Beaulieu too heard about the fabulous production of the port but he also 
heard a story which explained how it began to decline: 

+... one of the kings observing that they minded nothing else, and 
neglected the manuring the ground, cut down all the pepper-plants. . . (42) 


This measure is incomprehensible unless it is assumed that the trees 


belonged to someone else. Was it a punishment inflicted upon recalcitrant 


local chiefs whose main source of wealth was pepper? From the sixteenth 
to the seventeenth century there is a noticeable shift in the movement of 
pepper within Sumatra. Pepper did not move towards the north Sumatran 
ports any more. It reached out to the west coast and to the south-east. 
One wonders whether this had any connection with the turning of the Indian 
trade around to the west coast of Sumatra after the fall of Malacca (1511). 

Of the other products of the kingdom of Acheh silk was produced in 
Pedir and Pasai. (43) Barus on the west coast was famous for benzoin. It 
was also found in the neighbourhood of Pasai. (44) Pitch came from the 
Batak lands east of Pasai. (45) Camphor was to be found in and around 
Singkel, Barus and Batahan. Edible camphor came from the Batak lands. (46) 
Sulphur was a product of Pedir and Pulo Way. Beaulieu says that Pulo 
Way was the main source of sulphur for gunpowder for the whole of the 
Indies. (47) Saltpetre came from Perak. In the land of Kataun near the head 
of the Urei river (west coast of Sumatra) there are extensive caves which 
yielded saltpetre. (48) Deli (Aru) on the east coast had petroleum, the 
"i¡nextinguishable oil” with which the king of Acheh once burnt two Portu- 
guese galleons. (49) 

One of Sumatra's chief attractions was gold. Tomé Pires reports that 
gold was mainly obtained from two mines in the Minangkabau area of 
central Sumatra. Of the three Minangkabau kings who could collect gold 
from these mines two were ‘‘heathens’’, and one had turned a Mohammedan 
‘about fifteen years back’ i.e., around 1500. According to the law of the 
land, however, Mohammedans were not allowed to go to the mines. Tomé 
Pires writes : 

. Only the heathen lords have the gold and from there it is distri- 

buted to the kings of Minangkabau and from the three kings it is distri- 

buted to others, and (as for) the amount of gold which is obtained from 
the said mines every year, they say that they get two bahars of gold, 

and more according to the Moors’’. (50) 


From the Minangkabau highlands gold was taken mainly to Tiku, Priaman, 
Cotatinga, Padang and Selebar, on the west coast and to Indragiri on the 





(42) Harris, I, 742. 

(43) Loc cit. 

(44) Harris, 1, 743; Cortesao, Tomé Pires, 1, 144-161. 

(45) Cortesao, Tomé Pires, 1, 136, 146. 

(46) Harris, I, 730, 742-743; Cortesno, Tomé Pires, I, 146 
(47) Harris, I, 742. i 

(48) Leiters Received, 1, 79; Marsden, Sumatra, 173. 

(49) Harms, 1, 7422 

(50) Cortesao, Tomé Pires, 1, 164-165. 
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east coast, (51) Much of it was drawn tc the city of Acheh. Towards the 
end of the seventeenth century the gold ef Acheh attracted many ships and 
traders. By that time, however, the contol of the mines had passed toethe 
Mohammedans. Dampier was told that: 


. none but Mohammedans were permitted to go to the Mines., 
That it was both troublesome and danzerous to pass the Mountains, .... 
that in some places they were forced to make use of Ropes, to climb 
up and down the Hills, That at the Foot of these Precipices there was 
a Guard of Soldiers to see that no tncircumcised Person should pursue 
the Design, and also to receive Custom of those that past either forward 
and backward. (52) 


The mines were very unhealthy and many of those who went there never 
returned. Yet some made a regular pracession out of making trips to the 
mines once a year. As one could make ‘about a 2,000% profit out of this 
trade, no thought of danger could hold -hem back. Rich men, of course, 
never went themselves but always sent their slaves with cloth and wine to 
the gold country. If three out of six retarned they thought they had made 
a profitable journey for their masters. (53. i 

In Acheh there was a large concoucse of foreign merchants. Traders 
came from Constantinople, Venice, Alep35o, the Red Sea area and Arabia. 
They came from Gujarat, Dabul, Malabar, Coromandel, Bengal, Arakan and 
Pegu. Others came from the Malay peninsula, Siam, China, Borneo, Macassar, 
Java and the other parts of Indonesia. (5-) 

These foreign merchants brought with them a variety of merchandise and 
took back Sumatran products and also sach commodities as were available 
in the markets of the Achenese ports but which had come from elsewhere. 

The Gujaratis brought different types >f calicoes, cotton and cotton yarn, 
coarse painted cloths, quilts, and carpets. They took back pepper, gold, 
silk, benzoin, lignaloes, camphor of two kinds, wax, honey, petroleum, spices, 
tin, sandalwood, Chinese porcelain, other China wares and Rials. (55) 

The merchants from Malabar and tte Coromandel Coast brought rice, 
butter, oil in jars, white and blue salampoorees (a kind of calico), fine *chint 
(painted calico) of Masulipatam, striped «uff, (56) cushion carpets, pintadoes 
(painted cloth), steel, and slaves. They took in return pepper, brimstone 
(sulphur), camphor, dammar, benzoin, lignaloes, raw ‘silk, sandalwood, China 
wares, tin, Rials and some Gujarati cloth. (57) 


(51) Loc. cif; Harris, I, 742-743. 

(52) Wilkinson, Dampier, 93. 

(53) Loc. cit. s, 

(54) KITLV Neg. 219/1 H 164 Artikel Van Leupe over Atjeh, f. 2; Markham, John 
Davis, 143, 151-152; Wilkinson, Dampier, 95; Temple, Thomas Bowrey, 287-288; Foster, 
Lancaster, 90. 

(55) Temple, Thomas Bowrey, 288; Cortezao, “omé Pires, I, 161, Temple, Peter Mundy, 
"HI (2), 337, 485; Schrieke, Sociological Studies, L 43; Pieter Van Dam, Beschryvinge van 
de Oostindische Compagnie (ed. F, W. Stapel), 1981, 261; Harris, I, 733. 

(56) Cotton cloth interwoven with gold and silv=r. 

(57) Tempi e,Thomas Bowrey, 289; Letters Feceived, IV, 5-7; Il, 278; Temple, Peter 
Mandy, III (2), 485; Harris, I, 733. 
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From Bengal came rice, wheat, oil, butter, sugar, stick lac, cambayas 
la kind of calico), elaches (silk, cloth), romals (handkerchiefs), mulmuls 
(muslin), slave boys and girls. The Bengali merchants took back pepper and 
silk. (58) From Arakan came rice, cotton wool and cotton cloth. (59) Traders 
from Pegu brought rice, Martaban jars, stick lac and gansa (bell-metal). (69) 

_ The main commodity that came to Acheh from Tenasserim, Junk Ceylon, 
Perak and Kedah was tin. (61) From Siam were imported tin, copper, China 
wares, rice, plain and lacquered writing-cases. (62) Among the Chinese pro- 
ducts that were brought to Acheh were roots, porcelain, striped and flowered 
silk, gongs, gold and silver coins and steel pots and pans. The Chinese were 
big buyers of pepper. They also collected Indian cloth and elephant's teeth 
from Acheh. (63) Traders from Java brought rice, sugar and cassia fistula 
(a kind of cinnamon). From Borneo and. Macassar, slaves were imported— 
men, women and children. (64) 

Trading with groups of foreign merchants took place in definite seasons 
fixed by the monsoon winds. The. northerly winds brought the Indian and 
Chinese ships to Sumatra. The Gujaratis came in March and April, just 
before the onset of the southwest monsoon in June. The Bengalis came 
about the same time. The Chinese arrived a little later in June. The trading 
season for these groups lasted until September when the Chinese and the 
Bengalis left. The heaviest trade was in July. The ships from the Coro- 
mandel coast came in August and September and returned in February. 
Usually the voyaging took place during the narrow period of the turning of 
the winds, when the ‘monsoon had lost its force and the opposite winds had 
not set in. (65). 

The Asian ships were well built and drew praise from European observers. 
About the Indian ships visiting Acheh Peter Mundy writes: 


Except a man knew what they were, he would hardly judge them to be 
other than some Europe fleete by their forme, beake heads, toppes, 
rigging effects. (66) 


Acheh was connected with western India through long-standing Gujarati 
trade. The Gujaratis touched at the Maldives and Cannanore on their way 
to Sumatra. It took them five days to cross over from Cannanore to Pulo 
Gomes (off Achin head). From Pulo Gomes they went to Barus, Tiku, Pria- 
man, and down the west coast of Sumatra. Sumatran ports were not the 
ultimate destination of overseas Gujarati trade in the east. They passed 


(58) Temple, Thornas Bowrey, 290; Cortesno, Tomé Pires, I, 131; Letters Received., |, 76, 

(59) Letters Received, Ill, 103. 

(60) Temple, Bowrey, 290. 

(61) Loc. cit. 

(62) Loc. cit. . 

(63) Loc cit.; Schrieke, Sociological Studies, 1, 29-30, 43; Temple, Peter Mundy, IH (2), 
337, 485; Temple, Thomas Bowrey, 290-291; Coen, I, 63. 

(64) Temple, Bowrey, 291 i 

(65) Van Leur, Indonesian Trade, 121; W. H. Moreland, India at the Deaih of Akbar, 
1920, 228-229; Cortesao, Tomé Pires, II, 269, 272,, and I, 93; Wilkinson, Dampier, 95; Letters 
Received, Vl, 27. š 

(66) Temple, Peter Mundy, III (1), 338. 
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through the Sunda Strait to emerge on the north coast of Java and went as 
far as Japara. There was a colony of Gujarati traders on the Banda islands. 
The Gujaratis did much more than simply making-a round trip voyage ¢o 
Sumatra. They picked up such commodities as were consumed in Indonesia 
and disposed off much of it as they moved trom port to port. (67) 

The traders of the Coromandel coast sailed to Bengal, Arakan, Pegu, 
Tenasserim, Kedah, Perak, Acheh and Ceylon. Traders from Bengal re- 
gularly visited the Coromandel coest, Ceyon and Acheh. Arakanese and 
Peguans made direct voyages to Acheh. Acheh was thus linked with the 
trading complex connecting the countries a-ound the Bay of Bengal just as, 
through the Gujarati trade, it was tied up with western India. On the other 
side, the Chinese, the Siamese and Indonesiens from Borneo, Java and Macas- 
sar connected Acheh with the trade of the Far East. 

No foreigner could trade at anv port cf the kingdom of Acheh without 
the permission of the king. Sometimes the rule was not strictly observed but 
even then one needed permission from the local governor to land. When a 
ship arrived in the Road of Acheh, its merchants had to wait until the Chap 
came. The Chap was a dagger with a god handle and cabbard belonging 
to the king ; it signified that the person bezring it was commissioned by the 
king. (68) A small boat carrying the port offcials with the Chap was rowed to 
the ship and the officials came on Eoard to present the Chap formally. The 
persons carrying the Chap had to be given p-esents. 

On landing the first thing to do was to go to the Customs House (Alfan- 
dica), visit the chief officers there anc pay fees for the Chap. Usually the pay- 
ment was made in kind with pieces cf calico (69) The most important officers 
to be met were the Shahbandar and the Orangkaya Laxmana. (70) 

In the Alfandica (Custom House) an exact account was kept of the cus- 
toms dues, gifts, fines and commodities bebnging to the king. The officers 
of the Alfandica also drew up a master list cf all the persons who traded with 
the king or paid duties or offered presents tc him. (71) 

King’s officers were present at the landing of all goods. Bales were 
opened and whatever was due the king was taken out. The remainder was 
stamped and freed for sale in any pert of the king’s dominions. (72) 

The foreign mercharits who came to Acheh proper had to be prepared to 
pay a large number of dues. There were in he first place charges for securing 
a stamped permit to stay at the pcrt. Beedes the cash payment, taxes in 
Indian cloth (the adat kain) had to be paid on arrival. Thus a ship from 
Gujarat had to pay seven pieces of silk (Rain tiindai) of 5 cubits length. 
These were for the court, the Panglima Bundar (the head officer) and the 
Penghulu Kawal (the head of the garrison). It was customary on the part of 


` (67) Cortesao, Tomé Pires, I, 159-162; Wan Leur, Indonesian Trade, 195. 

(68) Harris, I, 730, Bowrey says that the Chap was made of silver 8 or 10 inches long 
and “hke a Mace which openeth on the top where the Signet is Enclosed” (Temple, 
Bowrey, - 300). 

(69) Temple, Thomas Bowrey, 302 

(70) Ibid., 303; Wilkinson, Dampier, 98. 

(71) Harris, 1, 744 

(72) Forrest, Voyage from Calcutta, 41. 
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the captain of a Moslem vessel to deposit a cargo-list and the key to the 
ship's hold at the citadel (the fortification known as Kuta dar ad-dunia). 
When the captain -wanted to discharge the goods he could get back the key 
` by giving a present to the head of the garrison in the citadel. Then there 
were anchorage charges, fees for the guardsmen, and finally clearance, 
duties. (73) The European ships were obliged to present the Sultan with a roll 
of cloth and a keg of gunpowder. The Shahbandar in return gave them meat, 
oil and rice. Besides the harbour and clearance duties there were charges 
for weighing and setting up stall. (74) ` 

Duties had to be paid on both imports and exports. The Mohammedan 
traders did not pay anything for exporting goods from Acheh but the import 
duty was heavy, about 10% in gold. The officers of the Customs House gene- 
rally over-rated the value of the goods about 50 per cent. (75) On the west 
coast the king received 15% of all that was sold. In addition the traders paid 
25 Rials to the king of Tiku for every hundred bahars of pepper and'a quar- 
ter part to the weigher and they had-to give little amounts of pepper to about 
ten or twelve persons more. (76) 

- Having paid the initial duties the foreign traders took up houses in the 
town. Each national group had its own particular kampong to go to. The 
little colonies of the Asian merchants stretched along the river leading to thé 
town. These were more crowded during the trading seasons when many 
temporary huts- were set up to accommodate the newly arrived traders. 
Captain Forrest’s (1752) description of the settlements of the Chulia traders 
from the Coromandel coast gives us some idea of the traditional manner of 
living i in these kampongs : 

On their arrival they immediately build, by contract with the natives, 

houses of bamboo. . . very regular, on a convenient spot close to the 

p river, to which their large boats of 8/10 tons have easy access. This spot 
is railed in and shut at night for fear of thieves, (77) 


The Chinese formed one of the major trading groups. John Davis col- 
lected his information about Acheh from a Chinese who could speak Spanish. 
Thee Chinese section of Acheh stood at the northern end of the city, nearest 
the sea. Some of the Chinese lived there all the year round. Others made 
annual trips from China. They arrived in: June „and stayed till the end of 
September. They brought with them several mechanics, carpenters, joiners 
and painters, who set themselves to work the moment they arrived. They 
made chests, drawers, cabinets and a variety of Chinese toys, which they 
offered for sale in their shops and doorsteps so that: 


. . for two months or ten.weeks this place is like a fair, full of 
shops stuft with all sorts of vendible commodities and people resorting 


(73) G.W.J. Drewes and P. Voorhoeve, “*Adat Atjeh”, Verhandelingen van het Konin- 
klijk Instituut voor Taal—Land—en Volkenkunde, XXIV, 1958, 24. 

(74) Ibid., 23, 29. 

(75) Harria, I, 746. 

(76) Ibid., 730. š 

(77) Forrest, Voyage from Calcutta, 41; Wilkinson, Dampier, 103. 
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hither to buy . . . and as their goods sell off, so they contract themselves 
into less compass, and make use of fewer houses. But as their business 


_ decreases, their gaming among themselves increases. . . (78) . 


When the Chinese set up their market the business of all other nations 
slowed down, “all the discourse then being of going down to the China 
Camp”. (79) I 

The Europeans, when they arrived, were allocated one long street near 
the river. Their factories were close to one another. A typical factory con- 
sisted of a few bamboo houses and godowns, all built on piles in a wide com- 
pound enclosed by a fence. (80) 

The participants in Acheh's trade came from different layers of society. 
In the first place there were the poor vendors who sold fish, fowls, vegetables 
and fruits in the open market. Then thsre were the slaves. A striking 
feature of Acheh’s economy was the varied occupations in which the slaves 
were engaged. They bought things for their masters and checked for them 
the money from the money-changers. They were employed in the gold trade. 
The women’ money-changers were mostly ‘slaves. The royal estates were 
very largely managed by slaves. The slaves working directly under the king 
took care of his herds of cattle and elephants, cut wood, built houses and 
worked in quarries. The Orangkayas of Acheh had many slaves under them. 
They enjoyed a different status than what we ordinarily expect of a slave. 
They had separate houses at a little distance from their masters’ houses. 
Even slaves had their own slaves. Enterprising slaves were encouraged by 
their masters with a loan of money so that taey might take up some trade. (81) 

Besides the poor vendors and the slav=s, most of whom were peddlars, 
there were the shop-keepers, accountants and brokers who filled an important 
sector of Acheh’s commerce. Many of these shop-keepers and accountants 
were Gujaratis. The Europeans always preferred to employ Gujarati brokers 
because the latter were experienced and wel informed about Acheh’s trade. 

At the head of the mercantile commurity stood the big merchants. The 
nobles and king's officers took part in trade, especially in the cloth and pepper 
trade that went on between the capital city and the ports of the west coast of 
Sumatra. On the west coast the officials cf the king and the big merchants 
together controlled the sale of pepper to the outsiders, especially Europeans. 
The poorer traders were not free to deal directly with the Europeans. (82) The 
Gujaratis were among the richest merchants of Acheh. Some of them were 
residents of Acheh and the ports of the west coast. 83 

In most of the ports of Acheh only small amounts were bought and sold 
at a time. The English merchant William Nicolls called it trading ‘from hand 
to mouth”. (84) ` Conditions were better in “he city of Acheh. John Millward, 

(79) Loc. cit. 

(80) Ibid., 103; C. Poder Trade in Indta, 37. 

(81)Wilkinson, Dampier, 91, 93, 94, 98, 99; Harrs, I, 746. 

82) Letters Received, IV, 72, 165. 


(83) Ibid., 165, 168, . 
(84) O.C., No. 753, I 
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the English factor at Tiku, wrote that at Acheh “what is to be had is suddenly 
gotten, whereas at the other places the merchants are but peddlars”. (85) 

° Goods were exchanged directly by barter although the use of money was 
also quite common. In the early decades of the seventeenth century pepper 
was cheaper when bought in exchange for [ndian cloth and dearer when 
bought for Rials. The Rials were valued as much as a commodity of trade as 
a medium of exchange. The traders from Surat and Masulipatam bought 
large quantities of Rials every year. (86) Although money was widely used as 
a medium of exchange the foreign merchants preferred to be paid in un- 
wrought gold and “quantity for quantity’. Whenever they received large 
sums of money they always took it by weight. (87) 

Buying and selling in the market was not free from extraneous restraints. 
About the royal interference in Acheh's trade Beaulieu writes: 


. the greatest damp upon the trade is that the king engrosses it all 
into his own Hands ; for what Commodities he buys, he must have them 
under a market price, and what he sells rises to 50 per cent above it. (88) 


The king thus not only derived an income from the ports as the ruler of 
the kingdom but he earned a large profit by direct trading. When the king's 
agents bought in the markets no one dared to buy or sell until the king's buy- 
ing was over. (89) 

Royal trading was not a sil feature of Acheh's economy ; it was 
characteristic of practically the whole of Southeast Asia. The king of Acheh 
drew the bulk of his revenue from trade. Hence the ports of the kingdom 
were kept under strict vigilance. The metropolis was directly under the con- 
trol of the king's officers and guards. The trade of the smaller ports were 
controlled from the heaquarters by a system of licences, enforced by a strong 
fleet. Foreign merchants, who wanted to trade in the ports of the west coast, 
were obliged to come to the capital city to obtain a licence from the king, 
which permitted them to trade for a short period. 

Acheh took its place in the vast network of Asian trade as a major source 
of Sumatran pepper. Through the activities of the Gujarati traders it had 
also become the chief disbursing centre of ‘Gujarati cloth in Indonesia. The 
king “of Acheh and his officers maintained a firm grip over Acheh's external 
trade. The Gujaratis, who were the most important foreign trading group, 
had to come to terms with the bureaucracy. Bureaucratic control of inter- | 
national trade within the port-towns had given rise to certain usages and trad- 
ing practices to which even the European traders operating on the area had 
to conform. 


ARUN KUMAR DAS GUPTA 
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The Creation of Santhal Parganas. 


HE district of Santhal Parganas in Bihar was the direct outcome of Santhal 

Insurrection in 1855 commonly knowr as the Santhal Hul. The reasons 

for the Santhal Insurrection were quite a few which have been usually dis- 

cussed in books of History on Santhal Perganas and the District Gazetteer. 

The Act by which the district of Santhal Parganas was created is known as 

Act XXXVII of 1855 which received the assent of the Governor-General on 
the 22nd December, 1855. 


The preamble to this Act mentions: “An Act to remove from the ope- 
ration of the General Laws and Reguletions certain districts inhabited by 
Santhals and others, and to place the sarce under the superintendence of an 
officer to be specially appointed for that >urpose.'' It was thought that the 
Santhals were not competent enough to staad on their feet and that the opera- 
tions of the General Laws and Regulations reacted very harshly on them. 
The Santhals had been agitated over the misdemeanour and acts of omissions 
and commissions by the administrative auzhorities, the mahajans, the zamin- 
dars and various other agencies. They could hardly understand why there 
need be any other intermediary between themselves and the land which is 
god's gift. They yearned for the old times when the forests, the lands that 
they reclaim and their traditions were thar own. They wanted to get them 
back. It was found that owing to the usual delaying tactics in the various 
spheres of the administration their applicetion for redress of their grievances 
had been completely shelved for more than a year. They could hardly 
understand the ways of the Hakims (Mazistrates) and the Amlas (Ministerial 
Officers) and the lawyers. Their revolt wes easily crushed but it was thought 
that the General Regulations and Acts of Government enforced in the Presi- 
dency of Bengal must not be applied to “the uncivilized race of people called 
Sonthals'' and that “it is therefore expecient to remove from the operation 
of such Laws the district called Damuni-+Koh and other districts which are 
inhabited principally by that tribe.” 


lt is peculiar that although the preambie mentions the district of Damun-i- 
Koh and the Schedule to the Act mentions under Bhaugulpore “The Damun-i- 
Koh......... including the Rajmahal Hills’ there was no such district as 
Damun-i-Koh in 1855. The old maps in he National Archives of India had 
been consulted and no specific area as a district has been shown as the 
Damun-i-Koh. However, it may be taken that the use of the word “the dis- 
trict called the Damun-i-Koh' was rather loosely used and meant the area 


called the Damun-i-Koh which was princirally inhabited by the Sonthals. 


The Schedule to the Act mentions Fergunnahs under Bhaugulpore and 
Beerbhoom and they were separated and put as a separate district of Santhal 
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Parganas where the Regulations of the Bengal Code and the Laws passed by 
the Governor-General of India in Council would not be applicable. The 
administration of Civil and Criminal Justice and the collection of the revenue 
not being permanently settled land revenue within the said districts were 
vested in the officer or officers appointed. The mode of administering Civil 
and Criminal Justice was also indicated which would be a taboo to the law- 


yers and work under certain stipulations. 


It is peculiar that the usual books on Santhal Parganas and particularly 
the old District Gazetteer of Santhal Parganas does not specifically mention 
that Act XXXVII of 1855 had to be largely amended by Act X of 1857. 
It is proposed to discuss the reasons and the import of Act X of 1857 which 
slashed down the district of Santhal Parganas to a smaller area. The bill to 
amend the Act XXXVII of 1885 was passed in the Legislative Assembly on 
the second day of May, 1857 and became Act X of 1857. The original papers 
of Act X of 1857 are maintained in the National Archives of India, New Delhi 
and give a connected story as to why Act X of 1857 had to be passed. 


There were a few applications from some of the European Indigo Planters, 
Zamindars and Ryots from various areas who pointed out that their areas dic 
not' have any Sonthal or Sonthals in a majority and so the allotment of their 
areas by Act XXXVII of 1855 to the non-Regulation district of Santhal Par- 
ganas has been improper. The Central Committee of the Indigo Planters 
Association from 5 Bankshall Street, Calcutta sent up several applications. 
In their.turn the Indigo Planters Association received a number of representa- 
tions from various planters and the Secretary, Indigo Planters Association for- 
warded copies of them to W. Gray, Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
on April 24, 1856 and other dates. A petition signed by J. A. Allen, J. P. M. 
Killyan and Willam Scott (May, 1856) mentioned that they had received a 
representation from a member whose: factory concerns had been placed in 
the Sonthal non-regulation district by XXXVII of 1855 according to the 
following words :— Such portion of Pergunnahs appertaining to Purneah, 
Malda and Moorshedabad ag lie on the right bank on the Ganges 
abgve the village of Downapore in the Bhaugulpore Pergunnah of Kankjole, 
and that according to the said Act. The General Regulations and Acts of 
Government are not adapted to the uncivilized race of people called Sonthals 
and it is therefore expedient to remove from the operation of such Laws the 
district called Damun-i-Koh and other districts which are inhabited principally 
by that tribe.” 

It was pointed out according to the representation referred to that the 
population of-the said district was notoprincipally of Sonthals ; it was not 
even an intermixed population of Bengalees and Sonthals but many miles 
apart in the hills there was a small Sonthal settlement and the two populations 
of Sonthals and Bengalees were in relation to one another of 7 Bengalees to | 


Sonthal. It was prayed that the said Act be amended and necessary relief 
given. . 


Anóther Índigo Planter Mr. Thomas Lyon in his application to the 
Secretary to Indigo Planters Association dated April 7, 1856 had mentioned 
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that he had already sustained a loss of about Rs. 20,000 by the Sonthal out- 
break in 1855 and that he was put to further trouble by being put in the 
Sonthal non-regulation district. His factory Beniagram was situated in Thana 
Furruckabad formerly under the jurisdiction of Ourangabad, a substation of 
Moorshidabad. Mr. Lyon pointed out that in that Thana there were about 
80 or 90 villages containing ome thousand homestead and the number of 
Sonthals was 127 only, the others being Musalmans and Hindu Bengalees. 
The Sonthal villages were some 8 or 10 miles inland among the hills and were 
quite distinct from the others. It was mentioned “thus on account of this 
fraction a large population of innocent persons are deprived of the Code of 
Laws they have been accustomed to.” Mr. Thomas Lyon further mentioned 
that the Assistant Commissioner appointed was A. Tayler who two or three 
months ago was a Railway Engineer and had little experience. An appeal 
from his “absurd orders” would lie to the Deputy Commissioner” at 
Coomerabad, an unknown, inaccessible locality some 100 or 150 miles distant 
among the hills.” It was mentioned: “Whatever faults we may find in the 
Company's officials (and their number is legion) they have at least had some 
legal training undergone, some examination as to qualification, and must 
decide by some known Law and Regulation. And should the decision be 
erroneous we have a known Court of appeal, within reach, and with Mooktears 
and Vakeels to watch proceedings. We, therefore, object most strongly to 
being punished for no fault of ours by what is virtually a sentence of outlawry.”’ 


Mr. Lyon followed up his representation to the Indigo Planters Associa- 
tion on April 10, 1856 by giving copies of irregular and arbitrary orders given 
by Mr. Tayler which need not be gone into. There were other applitations 
as well. On 6th May, 1856 Mr, Gray, another Indigo Planter from Malda 
pointed out that his factories and Zamindari were in a large tract of country 
some 12 miles long by 8 miles broad and that tract had been made over to 


the Sonthal Pergunnahs although this area was situated to the eastward to | 


the Ganges and did not or ever did contain a single Sonthal. He pointed 
out that “this mistake had evidently arisen from the Ganges having formed 
a new channel for itself. This change, a very remarkable one too, must have 
been known to the Bhaugulpore officials. “Mr. Gray also mentioned about 
Mr. Tayler’s unfitness for his position and mentioned that “to appoint a 
gentleman however estimable in private life, but without even the rudiments 
of a legal education to exercise the extensive powers he holds in the civil, 
criminal and revenue lines, shows discredit on Government and distress on 
the people”. 


The Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal on the 19th November, 
1856 in his No. 3060 Judicial addressed E. Currie, Legislative Councillor 
for Bengal on the subject. Mr. Currie had been in correspondence with the 
Government and his opinion is also preserved in the volume of Consultations 
in the National Archives of India. The Junior Secretary mentioned that it 
was desirable that a bill should be immediately introduced to amend the 
Schedule annexed to that Act. He referred to the letter of Commissioner 
Yule, No. 102 dated 17th July 1856 and a series of other letters. This letter 
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mentioned what portions.had to be excluded and what portions should remain 
in the district of Santhal Parganas. 

athe volume of original letters preserved in the National Archives of 
India, New Delhi, has a series of other applications in original, some in Bengali 
and some in English. Application in Bengali from Rani Khemasoondary and 
other Zamindars in Zillah Bhaugulpore, several people from the jurisdiction of 
the Thanas Furruckabad and Shyamasherganj and a number of Hindu inhabi- 
tants of Pergunnahs Nonee and Hurripore, E. Currie, Member of the Legis- 
lative Councillor for Bengal, etc. are in this volume. 

The letter of the Commissioner of Bhaugulpore Division on the subject 
is No. 102 dated the 7th April, 1856 and addressed to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, Fort Willium. This is a historic document. The 
` Commissioner had mentioned in the letter :— “The points by which I think 
we should be guided in retaining certain tracts of country within or excluding 
them from these boundaries are the following :— 


l. The number of Sonthals in the tract. 

2. The situation of a tract with reference to the general line of boundary 
and to whether its exclusion or inexclusion will add to or detract from the 
compactness of the districts. 

3. If a tract might on the above principles be excluded whether its 
remoteness from a regulation district and station might not render its inclusion 
in the Sonthal district advisable. 

4. The feelings of the people other than Sonthals.”’ 


i 

Commissioner G. U. Yule of Santhal Parganas then discussed the problem 
of the different areas. He pointed out'that the portion of Hurripore is almost 
entirely Bengalee and from the locality of the Pergunnah its exclusion would 
not affect the compactness of the Sonthal districts while it was nowhere more 
distant than 20 miles from Sooree and agreed with the Deputy Commissioner 
that it should be excluded. Regarding Mohumdabad the Sonthal villagers slightly 
preponderated and they were actually very numerous and it was on the whole 
nearer to Nayadoomka than Sooree. He agreed with the Deputy Commissioner 
that it should be retained. 


Regarding Nonee the Bengalle villagers were to the Sonthals 31, to 1, 
in Mulliarpore as 5 to | he agreed that they should be excluded and that the 
exclusion of these Pergunnahs would add to the compactness of the Sonthal 
district. 

~ Regarding the feeling of the non-Sonthal population in these Pergunnahs 
the Commissioner agreed that they would prefer remaining in a regulation 
district. Commissioner Yule then discussed other ancillary problems and the 
question of the inclusion or exclusion of areas like Dushazree, Bahadurpore, 
lnayutnugger, Chetowleah and Kankjole. He however thought that the 
running stream of the Ganges should be made the boundary, and mentioned 
that by a change in the course of the river a large portion of Bahadurpore 
was now on the, east side of that river and without a change in the wording 
of the Act it could not be excluded from the Sonthal district. According to 
him this portion of Bahadurpore should be transferred to Malda and not 
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sent back to Bhaugulpore though the owners were anxious that it should be 
so. According to Commissioner Yule the area should belong to the district 
by which it was surrounded and not to one from which it was entirely cuj off. 
Regarding Colgong Pergunnah excluding of Tuppah Munhearee there were 
few or no Sonthals and the Commissioner thought that the exclusion of the 
Pergunnah would render the Sonthal distict more compact. 


It may be mentioned that the letter of Mr. W. C. Tayler, Assistant 
Commissioner, Santhal Parganas, dated Sreekoondh 12th June 1856 was how- 
ever, not very complimentary to the Bengalees or to the Sonthals. He had 
to concede that portions of Purgannahs Eahadurpore, Sooltanganj, etc. owing 
to a sudden change in the course of the Ganges “now lie on the east bank of 
the river these portions should, of course, be at once removed. from the 
Sonthal Parganas and handed over to Malda’’. He further mentioned that 
this tract of the country “‘is almost entirely an Indigo district, and as there 
are several powerful Zamindars on it, who are at variance with each other, it 
is of course a very troublesome one.” Regarding the Bengalees he mentions 
thet “As far as civilization is concerned the Bengalees of this part of the 
country are very little in advance of the Sonthals, and I think that the same 
system of Government will do equally well for both races. This I am aware, 
not generally thought to be the case but from my experience of both the 
Bengalees and Sonthals of this part of the country, | do not see that they 
differ much in the requirements of justice, speedy and simple justice being 
required by the poor of all nations and this it is impossible for them to obtain 
a regulation district.” 

However, Commissioner Yule came to a firm conclusion in para 22nd of 
his letter already referred to. j ‘ 

The “Abstract” of the proposals was summarised in the Consultations as - 
follows :— 


To exclude from the Sonthal districts Hurripore, Nonee, Mullarpore and 
Dureen Molesser in Zillah Beerbhoom and Pergunnah Colgong (exclusive of 
Tuppah Munhearee) in Zillah Bhaugulpore. 

To make the Ganges the boundary from the western end of Teliaghurry 
to the northern of Furkkabad or to Downepore is now exclusive of Furkkabad 
the Sonthal jurisdiction on no account to extend across the river in consequence 
of any changes thereof. 

To transfer to Maldah that portion of Bhadoorpore now on the east side 
of the Ganges but in the Sonthal jurisdiction. 

To empower the Lt. Governor to exclude such portions of Colgong or 
Bhagulpore as he may think advisable. 

The bill mentions ““Whereas by Act XX XVII of 1855 certain districts 
described in the Schedule to the said Act were removed from the operation 
of the General Regulations and Acts; and wheras it is expedient to make 
certain alterations in respect to the districts so removed. It was enacted as 
follows :— 


“So much of Act XXXVII of 1855 as removed from the operation of the 
General Regulations of .the Bengal Code. and Acts of the Government of 
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India, the districts described in the Schedule thereto, and the said Schedule, 
are hereby repealed, except as to any proceedings pending at the time of the 
passing of this Act ; and all the provisions of the said Act which are applicable 
to the districts described in the said Schedule, shall, after the passing of this 
Act, be applicable only to the districts described in the Schedule to this Act, 
in the same manner as if the Schedule to this Act had been the Schedule to 
Act XXXVII of 1855. I 

Zillah Bhaugulpore. 


The Damun-i-Koh. 


So much of Pergunnah Bhaugulpore, and of Pergunnah Suttiaree as lies 
east of the Gerooah Nuddee and south of a line drawn eastward from Humza 
Chuck to the village of Dighee. 


Zillah Pergunnah Teleeagurhee Except such parts of them as 
Bhaugulpore. e Jumoonee are now or may hereafter be 
Chetowleah situate on the left bank of 
Kankjole the main stream of the 
Bahadurpore Ganges so that in any change 
zi Akbernugger in the course of the river the 
” Inayutnugger main stream shall be the 
Mukraen boundary. 
Sooltangunge 
Umber 
Sooltanabad 
Godda 
Umloo Mooteah 
Pussye 
vg Hendwa 
A Tuppeh $Muneeharee 
AS Belputta 
Pergunnah Pubbia 
Zillah Tuppeh  Saruth Deoghar Except such detached villages 
Beerbhoom. n Kundit Kurayeh as lie within the general 
Mohumdabad boundaries of Pergunnahs not 


maintained in this Schedule. 
Such part of Pergunnah 
Dureen Molisser as lies north 
of the Chilla or Chundun 
Ghat Nullah. 


Such detached portions of other Pergunnahs and Tuppehs as lie within 
the general boundaries of any of the above mentioned Pergunnahs and 
Tuppehs. 


The Racial Question and Liberal English Opinion 
ws Reflected in the Friend of India, from 
the Mutiny to the Albert Bill. 


MAIS paper deals with the attitude of the liberal section of the English 

: Community in India towards Indians in the period after the Mutiny. It 
is generally known that the Mutiny profoundly affected the attitude of the 
English towards Indians. There was increasing suspicion and distrust, com- 
bined with open contempt for Indians as belonging to an inferior race. This 
was reflected not only in the actions of individual Englishmen—both official 
and non-official-—but also in the columns of the Anglo-Indian press. The ‘ 
violent anti-Indian attitude of papers like the Pioneer, the Englishman, etc., 
brings out clearly the extent of racial bitterness at the time. 


There were, no doubt, many liberal Englishmen who realised the folly 
and danger of such a violent anti-Indian attitude. Their opinion was reflected | 
mainly in the columns of the Friend of India (Serampore), the most pro-Indian 
of the Anglo-Indian papers of the time. It is worth-while going through the 
editorials, articles and letters published in the Friend of India during the period 
after the Mutiny to know the views and sentiments of the pro-Indian section 
of the English community in India. It is, however, interesting to note that 
even the liberal section of the English Community also had a deep-seated 
racial antipathy which lay dormant in times of peace and stability and burst 
out at moments of racial tension. I 


The Friend of India was started in 1817 at Serampore by Carey, Marshman 
and Ward, well-known for their missionary and philanthropic activities in 
India. From the very beginning this paper was pro-Indian in sympathy and 
the mouthpiece of the liberal section of the English community in India. But 
during the Mutiny, though still remaining most pro-Indian among the Anglo- 
Indian papers in those days of distrust’ and tension, the Friend of India failed 
to rise above the racial animosity then prevalent in the country. This is 
illustrated, by the change in the tone of the editorials after the Mutiny. The 
Friend of India frankly admitted that it was changing its traditional pro-Indian 
policy and openly expressed bitter anti-Indian views. 

“We are. .... inconsistent and owe an apology to our readers for a 
radical change of opinion. The charge is perfectly correct and we are incon- 
sistent. To be otherwise we must talk of our education as almost perfect, of 
the policy of conciliation as sacred, of the Sepoy as the most faithful and the 
bravest of the mercenary soldiers, To the praise due to such a virtue, we 
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frankly admit, we can ley little claim. We leave it with pleasure to those 
who learn nothing and forget nothing, and who care nothing for facts, so long 
as their theories can be maintained, who pity the murderer and not his vigtim, 
and in spite of reason, nature and revelation would equalise on the same 
level of degradation the Asiatic and the Englishmen.” (1) 


The attitude of the Friend of India after the Mutiny might be compared 
with Lord Granville’s remarks that “the English in India are determined to 
make the quarrel one between the black face and the white”. The Friend 
of India approved the principle of mainteining racial superiority “as the only 
way out in dealing with the native race", who even under the liberal guidance 
of the British rule in India remained “the same barbarous and Asiatic in their 
character.” In an editorial dated September 8, 1858, the Friend of India 
wrote: “It became an unquestioned doctrine that our (British) rule had been 
too good for the people, that they were litle better than wild beasts and that 
the only way to rule them was to abandon the paternal methods of the 
Company and to rule them henceforward with a rod of iron”. In another 
editorial dated January 21, 1858, the paper condemned the liberal section of 
the English community as the “small bu: powerful faction which seeks to 
degrade the Europeans below the level of the natives under the pretext of 
establishing equality’. Again it criticized Col. Evan Bell’s book, Letters 
Written During the Muting in the following words: ‘‘How Christian and 
Idolator, Saxon and Asiatic, light and darkness are to co-exist, that the former 
shall raise and elevate the latter, is a question that the past historians of the 
British in India have not settled ; but we maintain that the history of the last 
two years has contributed largely to its sectlement. We have been taught that 
the very plans Capt. Bell recommends have failed, have brought utmost ruin 
with them, that the sympathy of character he cries for, sympathy such as 
Hallhead, Stuart, Scott Waring and the Hinduist founders of our empire had 
for natives degraded us in their eyes, saps the strength for our empire and 
is inconsistent with the truth”. (2) On a different occasion it wrote “that our 
toleration has but produced hate, that our education has fostered Nana Sahib 
is but another reason for striving to improve the system, the defects of «which 
have so woefully been displayed”. 


The Friend of India admitted that the Mutiny had not changed in the 
slightest the end to be attained. “lt is bur duty to extend civilisation, to 
maintain order, to promote all that may tend to the moral cultivation of the 
great masses entrusted to our care which is our claim to permanent sove- 
reignty””. (3) The paper held that to obtain the desired object “the European 
influence in this country must be strengthend. The European alone must be 
capable of bearing arms . , . and it is equally essential that the Europeans 
should be exempted from every native tribunal. No race can maintain rule 
which is not secure of justice, and justice the European can never obtain 
from a native tribunal”. I 





(1) Editorial—January 21, 1858. 
(2) Editorial —September 15, 1859. 
(3) Editorial—January 21, 1858, 
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The article of January 21, 1858 put the objective of the English rule in 
India in the following words: ‘‘Hitherto we have endeavoured to raise the 
natiye by destroying all distinction between him and ourselves. We have 
given away to his prejudices. We have overlooked his vice. We have slowly 
removed every barrier save those which God has made. . . . That policy must 
cease .... He (doctrinnarie) must now endeavour to raise the native to his 
own position, while himself standing upright. To effect this object quickly 
and completely he must be strengthened by every device which is possible for 
human wit to frame”. The paper again wrote in September 15, 1859: “All 
modes of action based on false theory are false likewise. Any relaxation of 
our military control, any attempt to cover the steel hand with a velvet glove 
must be temporarily abandoned. The Asiatic, true to his training of 3000 
years, respects only the strong, and his rulers must prove that their armed 
strength is irresistible”. | 

Even long after the Mutiny when things had settled down, any opportunity 
offered by the circumstances was enough to rouse the paper to a racial frenzy 
against Indians. When the 'Black Act' was abandoned (3rd September, 1858) 
and the Government considered the question of revising the Criminal Procedure 
Code (1859), the Friend of India advised the Government to govern India as a 
part of the British empire and as a conquered foreign country, the home of 
an inferior race. On the occasion of the abandonment of the Black Act the 
the paper commented: “We sincerely hope that the decision, while confirming 
the authority of the Magistracy, will relieve the European of the fear which 
makes life in India hateful, ... . So long as the European believes his fortunes 
and honour are to be at the mercy of hostile pagans, so long will he regard 
the native as his foe. The instant that dread is removed, the natural kindness 
of the Englishman to the weak, the feeling which in England cultivates the 
Aborigines Protection Society will begin to reassert itself. So long as the 
civilised classes were to be placed under the feet of the uncivilised, it was 
impossible to plead for native elevation”. (4) Again the paper became panicky 
at the intention of the Government to ‘extend the power of the native magis- 
trate to try Europeans in criminal cases (1859). It observed: “Every inde- 
pendent European is now liable to an indignity worse than death”. (5) The 
key to racial sympathy and understanding lay, according to the paper, in 
continuing all the exemptions so long enjoyed by the Europeans. (6) 

At this time the Friend of India was not at all sympathetic to the demand 
of educated Indians for a share in the administration of the country. When 
the British Indian Association sent a petition to the House of Commons in 
1859 for the redress of political grievances and for giving greater opportunities 
to Indians, specially with reference to legislation, civil service and judiciary, 
the Friend of India commented: “Our native friends must change their 
objects and their tone if they wish for a permanent or substantial success. 
England is not yet prepared to surrender the administration of India to their 





(4) Editorial—September 18, 1859. 
(5) Editonal—October 20, 1859. 
(6) Editorial—August 11, 1859. 
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hands. Still léss is she prepared to pitch the only class who bring wealth te 
the country bound and fettered at the feel of pagan judges”. (1) 


During the Indigo Disturbances (1860) when the whole of lower Bengal was 
convulsed. the Friend of India supported the planters, although in a veiled 
way. It considered the conflict between the planters and the Indigo cultivators 
as a struggle between “capital and labour” ; but its sympathy lay with the 
capital, obviously because the latter represented the ruling class. The Friend 
of India asked the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, Grant, not to interfere in 
the struggle but to ““pave the way for a peaceful settlement of all disputes 
and the establishment of a natural relation between capital and labour”. (8) 
Again it wrote, “European carital is on its trial in Lower Bengal ; it has entered 
on an unequal contest with the ignorance and dishonestly of the ryot and with 
the sefishness and hostility of the Zamindar, in which the Government is impo- 
tent to protest (the European). Our sympathy for the ryots, our desire to see 
them become the farmers and yeomen class of Bengal is as great as his (Lt. 
Governor's). But better temporary oppression than an agrarian revolution”. 


From the later sixties of the 19th century the tone of the Friend of India: 
underwent a remarkable change. It became pro-Indian in sympathy and 
showed a liberal attitude to political societies like the British Indian Associa- 
tion, the Taluqdars’ Association, etc. It observed that “there is nothing to 
prevent similar associations being formed by every caste and community in 
India, and the Government should encourage them as a means of expressing 
native opinion”. (9) Again in 1871, it suggested the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to enquire into Indian affairs and observed that “the Commission 
must deal with purely Indian questions. Do not let us have it confined to the 
army and public works . . . . let it take up far wider questions underlying 
much of the real character of India—the virtual absence of the nobility and 
the gentry of India from the government of their own districts and of the 
country at large”. (10) This change of attitude shows that the paper was 
gradually becoming conscious of the growth of public opinion in India. In 
an editorial dated August 25, 1870, it wrote “Every year is adding to Indian 
opinion, to thought and the expression of thought. .... The tone of the press 
generally, with of course exceptions, might be higher, truer, more resolute 
for right, more scornful for wrong. But there is certainly public opinion, 
growing and running into all varieties of Indian social life. Let it grow, let 
‘it rise if it can, into a great tree and become in the future an honour and 


safeguard both to England and to India”. 


The Friend of India was an ardent advocate of the freedom of the «presa, 
though immediately after the Mutiny it preached for gagging of the press. In 
1864 it urged for the liberty of the press in general, both Anglo-Indian and 
vernacular. In 1870, the Friend of India criticised the attempt of the Govern- 
ment to fetter the freedom of the press. It observed `The freedom of the 





(7) Editorial—January 9, 1859. 
(8) Editorial—August 2, 1860. 
(9) Editorial—October 3, 1867. 
(10) Editorial—January 5, 1871, 
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press is a noble thing and indispensable to a free country. If the press is fair 
and just to all men, friend and foe, if it criticises the fromer as unflinchingly 
ag the latter, or the latter as impartially as the former ..... then it is a noble 
thing worthy of its name. ..... Let not our Native contemporaries fear 
anything while they are only fairly criticising the Government. We are all 
in one boat and the Government that dare to undertake vexatious press 
prosecutions would before long be driven from its place”. (11) Thus the 
Friend of India recognised the importance of the Vernacular Press and accepted 
its contribution to the growth of public opinion.” In 1874 it admitted that 
“from the political point of view the Native Press is a scape-vent, and the 


more its freedom is encouraged, within ordinary law, the better for both 
rulers and ruled”. 


The Friend of India was amalgamated with the Indian Observer in 1875. 
From that time its pro-Indian sympathy became more pronounced. It spoke 
in favour of the Vernacular Press, the admission of Indians to the Indian 
Civil Service and the establishment of better relations between the two races. 
Referring to the contribution of the Vernacular Press it wrote: * The verna- 
cular press afford a sort of safety-valve for the harmless escape of the noxious 
inflammable gases that are naturally generated in certain strata of native 
society”. (12) It strongly opposed the passing of repressive measures against 
the Vernacular Press. It held that “the free press we put into their hands 
is a powerful instrument for good or evil... .. it cannot be withdrawn and 
any attempt to withdraw it would only. irritate the sores it was intended to 
heal”. (13) ‘On the Vernacular Press Act of 1878 it commented that there 
was every reason to apprehend high-handed actions on the part of local 
authorities, causing great injury to the interests of the vernacular papers 


‘published in the Mofuasil. (14) 


, The question of opening the Covenanted Civil Service to Indians though 
not opposed, did not receive any friendly treatment in the columns of the 
Friend of India. But in 1876 when the question of lowering the age limit for 
the Civil Service examination started a great agitation among educated Indians, 
the Friend of India came out in support of the Indian public opinion. In an 
editorial dated June 3, 1876 it wrote: ‘“‘The last change is tantamount to a 
declaration that natives are inadmissible, for no parent... . . can venture to 
send his son at the tender age of 17 to a foreign country”. The question of 
political aspirations of Indians was closely connected with that of opening up 
of the Convenanted Civil Service to Indians. The Friend of India was quite 
sympathetic towards the political aspirations of Indians. In an editorial dated 
August 12, 1871 it wrote: ‘The appointment of 5 or ÍO Indian Collectors 
will have no influence in lulling the demands of the people for official employ- 
ment. .... The time has certainly come when some such step (appointment 
of more Indians) must be taken. It is essential for the good of the masses, 
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(1) Editorial—December 1, 1870. 

(12) Editorial—March 18, 1876. 

(13) Editorial—April 29, 1876. 

(14) Editorial—March 22, 1878, i 
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for the more educated among them, for the British Government, and for the 
empire in general that public offices be fully opened to natives”. 


The Friend of India began to see the racial problem from a different angle 
and ask Europeans to be gentle and polite in their dealings with Indians. (15) 
, In an editorial dated August 19, 1876 it urged Europeans: to treat Indians as 
“brothers and equals”. 


The pro-Indian sympathy of the Friend of India came to an abrupt end 
during the Ibert Bill controversy. It is most interesting to note the vacillating 
attitude of the paper during this period. In the first stage of the controversy 
the paper maintained a policy of pro-Indian sympathy, and in a marked 
contrast to the rest of the Anglo-Indian press welcomed the libert Bill. But 
all of a sudden the paper completely changed its policy and joined the other 
Anglo-Indian papers in a vehement condemnation of the llbert Bill. It was 
stigmatized as a “Civilian oppression on the non-official European British 
subjects”, and leaving aside the good points of the Bill the Friend of India 
highlighted the racial factor underlying it. In an editorial dated 8th September, 
1883, the Friend of India frankly admitted its change of policy. ““This is the 
juncture chosen for deliberately putting Englishmen under the jurisdiction of 
native magistrates. It is an unendurable evil that the people have been 
compelled so long to suffer at our hands ; but in the very act of removing it, 
we are challenged to transfer the suffering to the shoulders of the European 
community. English magistrates and judges can no longer be permitted to 
exercise jurisdiction over the native; but we may with great propriety put 
native magistrates over Europeans. There will be no evil in that, no injustice ` 
in that..... The greatest evil that no people can suffer in the loss of their 
independence is their subjection to the administration of law and justice by 
foreigners. It is the wrong we have done the people all over India and now 
want to cap for the sake of symmetry by putting the ruling race itself under 
foreign magistrates’. 


The paper now supported the view that the exemptions so long enjoyed 
by the British European subjects should be retained, and that it was the right 
or the privilege of the accused person to object to be tried “by any judge of 
whose competency or impartiality he has any doubt on the ground of difference 
or race or any other reasonable objection’’. In an editorial dated September 
25, 1883 it wrote: “If we do not concede the right but withhold it, we do so 
not because it is improper or unnatural to prefer it, but on the ground of 
administrative inconvenience only”. The native community was asked that 
instead of agitating for the withdrawal of the right from the Europeans they 
should prefer for themselves the broad and righteous demand ‘“‘that the 
administration of law and justice throughout India should with all practicable 
speed, be withdrawn from the hands of foreigners’’. 


The Friend of India supported the claim of the Indian press that the 
Indian Convenanted Civil Servants should be allowed to exercise full powers 
entrusted to their posts and did not approve the violent attitude of the rest 





(15) Editorial—December 10, 1874. 
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of the Anglo-Indian Press on that question. But even when counselling compro- 
mise to end the controversy over the Ilbert Bill, the feeling of racial prejudice 
cquid not be altogether concealed. In an editorial dated December 11, 1883 
the paper wrote: ‘We want to settle this unhappy quarrel and to do so in 
a way that will not wound the amour-propore of the Anglo-Indian on the one 


side or ‘disappoint the expectations of the people on the other. .. . A proviso 
should be introduced into the bill that an English resident in the mofussil, 
who inspite of all executive arrangements .... . might find himself called 


upon to answer before a native magistrate, should have the right, if he chooses 
to exercise it, of having the charge transferred to the nearest European Magis- 
trate's Court’. The Friend of India held that the Ibert Bill was “an expres- 
sion of the principle that the question of race should be ignored altogether in 
legislating for the country. But instead of this principle being one to be com- 
mended as a general rule of action in an empire consisting of many races like 
this, it is the opposite principle altogether that should pervade our conduct. 
That principle should be to respect every right, privilege and custom of the 
various races which make up the empire as far as it is Rome to do without 
harm to the Commonwealth”. (16) 

lt is clear from the foregoing review that the racial sie oide of the liberal 
section of the Anglo-Indian community in India came out in moments of ten- 
sion and bitterness and the chief organ of this section upheld the theory “that 
equality between the South and the North, the white and the dark race cannot 


be ; that however favourable the circumstances, the contrast will come out 


at last. (17) 


SUJATA GHOSH. 





(16) Editorial—September 8, 1883. 
(17) Editorial—December 16, 1858. 


Cline's Gonse in Dum Bum. de 


ALCUTTA, once the second biggest city of che British Empire, is studded 


with many fine monuments relating to the British period, amongst which 
the Victoria Memorial stands out in beauty, design and grandeur. In the 
neighbourhood of the Maidan, which faces the ever-crowded Chowringhee, 
the city's main shopping centre, were once situated numerous statues of famous 
British warriors. Then, there is the Ochterlony Monument, which bears the 
likeness of a lighthouse, standing like a sentinel over the buildings it surrounds. 
Besides the above, there is also many a lesser known monument on the out- 
skirts of Calcutta, especially in Dum Dum, which ever since the advent of the 
old Bengal Artillery had become a famous cantonment. Here, it is intended 
to throw some light on an interesting monument which to this day perpetuates 
the memory of Lord Robert Clive. 

Situated hardly a stone’s throw off the Jessore Road, and about a couple 
of furlongs from the present Nager Bazar in Dum Dum, is a building of some 
historical interest. One of the earliest references to it occurs m Orme’s History 
of the War in Bengal, which states that during his march through Siraj-u- 
dowlah's camp at Sealdah, Clive crossed the Dum Dum Road, “which leads 
to Dum Dum, an old building on a mound.” Local tradition states that this 
mound “was thrown by a spirit in a single night, and to this day the house 
and grounds have the reputation of being haunted.” 

Although one authority states that it was probably a Dutch or Portuguese 
factory, no authentic account as to its origin is available. In his note contri- 
buted to the Third Annual Report of the Presidency Volunteer Reserve 
Battalion for 1891, R. C. Sterndale states that Dum Dum House is "probably 
one'of the oldest buildings in Bengal, as it was in existence, though not in its 
present form, before the sack of Calcutta by the Nawab Siraj-ud-dowlah in 
1756.” Assuming this as correct, then Dum Dum House is over 200 years old. 

It came into possession of the British as a single-storeyed block-house, and 
to quote a chronicler of the day, “‘so constructed as to secure a flank fire 
along each face, with underground chambers or cellars. While they were 
further strengthened by massive buttresses, between which the walls were 
apparently loopholed for masketry.”” According to Sterndale, although the 
cantonment was not established until nearly 50 years later, the Bengal Artillery 
often came to Dum Dum to practise on the plain. While the officers occupied 
Dum Dum House, the men were encamped in its grounds. 

Imeediately after its capture, Clive made it his country residence. After 
altering it to eliminate its defensive character, he added a second storey. He 
then had gardens laid out in ths prevailing formal Dutch style, which though 
entailing great expense was then considered as of high taste. Thus, Clive 


spared no pains to see that the building and its environments were not only 
beautiful but also dignified. 
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Regarding the conversion of the Dum Dum Houge into a two-storeyed 
affair, the Ist October 1886 issue of “Pm Ninety Five”, Journal of the 2nd 
Bagtalion Sherwood Foresters, states: “‘Some time after this, Lord Clive con- 
verted the old building then existing upon the mound of Dam-Dama into a 
country residence, making alterations in the building, which though a place 
of some strength was ill-adapted as a residence, and adding the upper 
storey ... The possible origin of Dum Dum House was that it was a Shikar- 
garh or hunting lodge of the Nawabs of Bengal, although from the style of 
architecture it would appear to have had an European, probably Dutch or 
Portuguese origin.” 

Reginald Heber, poet, traveller and author of “Journey through India”, 
was one of the famous personalities of his time. He was Bishop of Calcutta 
from June 1823 for a short period until his untimely death in April 1826. 
His writings provide interesting references regarding historical monuments in 
and around Calcutta. Regarding Dum Dum House, Bishop Heber says that 

“it presented a venerable appearance, and being surrounded by very pretty 
walks and shrubberies. No remains of these: now exist though the lines of 
old walks and garden paths may be traced through the thin turf in the dry 
summer. From its elevated position, and massiveness of its structure the 
old house would be still capable of a stout defence against anything but 
artillery.” 

Dum Dum House remained as a country residence of Clive during the years 
1757-60 and 1765-67. Six years later, on December 9, 1773 to be exact, 
Mr. J. Baugh, Secretary to the Board of Inspection, Fort William, issued the 


following announcement :— 


“Notice is hereby given that on Monday, the 17th January 1774, will 
be sold by public outcry, at the old play house by the Company's 
auctioneer, the following houses belonging to the Hon'ble Company— 
The House and Garden at Dum-Dumma: A large upper-roomed house, 
part pacca, and part kutcha, in good repair, consisting of five bed- 

- chambers, two closets, two back stairs, a hall and verenda all round it, 
*with a large staircase. The chambers and closets below as the above. 
Stabling for six horses and two carriages, a range of godowns, a separate 
cutcha building for a bath, and another for a billiards table. A large 
garden, part raised with a very fine tank and surrounded with a ditch and 
containing in all 126 beegahs and 9 cottahs.”’ 


The above notice also contains reference to other buildings, which for 
the purpose of this article are quite irrevelant, and therefore not included. 
The advertisement above is found in J. C. Price’s Notes on the History of 
Midnapore (1876), and later reproduced in Bengal Past & Present, Volume II. 
It is indeed a little museum of topographical interest. No reference appears 
to be available as to who actually purchased Dum Dum House at the above 
stated auction. 

Although the origin of the Bengal Artillery dates back to as early as 1749, 
it was not until 1775 that its headquarters were moved to Dum Dum. It was 
about this time that “plains to the North and East of the present cantonment 
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were first marked out by Colonel Duff, and Dum Dum became the headquarters 
of the Bengal Artillery and so remained until 1853 a period of seventy years, 
when they were moved to Meerut as being more central.” E 

Another interesting reference in "I 'm Ninety Five” records that “Dum 
Dum (Dam-Dama) is so called after the elevated mound or Dam Dama, 
situated to the South of the Cantonment on which stands the building known 
as Dum Dum House, at present the residence of the Cantonment Magistrate.” 
lt may be of interest to mention that in 1870, the municipality of South Dum 
Dum was known as the Bagjola Municipality. The present municipality of 
South Dum Dum was constituted in 1880, of which the then Cantonment 
Magistrate, Major W. Hopkinson, was the first Chairman, continued so for 
a number of years. At about this period, the Dum Dum House is said to 
have belonged to the descendants of Moti Lal Seal of Colootoolah Street. 
Calcutta. 

During the hey-day of the Bengal Artillery's stay in Dum Dum, this suburb 
of Calcutta was a fayourite spot, to which the British came to enjoy themselves. 
In her book, Calcutta Past and Present, Miss Kathleen Blechynden records: 
“As Dum Dum grew, it became the fashionable resort for Calcutta Society, 
and many a gay cavalcade of fine ladies and gentlemen passed along the 
raised Dum Dum Road to be present at a grand review, or to grace a perform- 
ance in the little theatre with their presence, and wind up with an elaborate 
supper, when toasts were honoured with ‘three times three’. The gay dames 
and gallants have long slept quietly in their far-scattered tombs, but the 
memory of their bright passing to and fro lingers in the countryside.” 

A number of songs existed regarding the British of the day. Here is one, 
which once had appeared in the 24-Parganas District Gazetteer :— 


"Dekho meri jan! Kampani nishan ! 
Bibi gia Dum-Duma, oori hai nishan. 
Burra sahib, chota sahib, banka Kapitan, 


Dekho meri jan, lia hai nishan. 


Chamakdar sipahi, golbaz patloon, 
Jaisa kisi Pasha, Al Mahndi Haroun. 
Hathi par howdah, ghora par zin, 
Dekho bhar nikla, Warren Hasteen.” 


Since many of the references regarding Dum Dum House have appeared 
in the Journal of the Second Battalion Sherwood Foresters, called “I 'm 
Ninety Five”, it may be mentioned in passing that there is a little memorial 
to this regiment in the cemetery situated near the road leading to the present 
terminal building of Calcutta Airport. 

From the records of the South Dum Dum Municipality it is apparent that 
up to 1921 or there abouts, the building was known as Dum Dum House, 
after which it is referred to as Clive House. It is also possible to trace the 
various changes that took place in its construction and composition. In the 


Annual Administration Report of the above Municipality for 1935-36, is 
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included: ““The necessity of creating and maintaining a public historic park 
(as ‘Clive Park’) so as to commemorate the country residence of late Lord 
Clive at ‘Dum Dum House’ Mauza within the jurisdiction of this municipality 
was also pointed out to Government therein, but it is not known whether 
the Government has been pleased to take action to that effect up-to-date.” 
The above scheme did not bear fruit. 

As one walks up the raised gravel path leading to Clive House, which 
was once a beautiful avenue, and takes a view on the environments around, 
one recalls to mind the mid-18th century period of Siraj-ud-dowlah and Clive. 
At the main entrance, until recent times was a large signboard, which simply 
stated ‘Rationing Office, Dum Dum.” The major part of the building is 
rented out to civilian residents, many of whom are refugees from East Bengal. 
In the porch, there is a small marble tabloid, bearing the inscription: “THIS 
. WAS THE COUNTRY HOUSE OF CLIVE, 1757-60 AND 1765-67.” 

The grand reception hall that once existed in Clive’s time had since been 
partitioned into several small rooms. But the round stout pillars, visible at 
places, are a sign of its former beauty and grandeur. The underground 
chambers are no more, as they were filled up many years ago. 

During a visit to Clive House some years ago, a resident there offerred 
to be my erstwhile guide and led me up to the north-east corner of the 
compound wall, and drew my attention to the existence of a sort of man-hole, 
over two feet in diameter at the opening. This, he told me, was once a 
tunnel. Local tradition relates that it was connected to a place some distance 
away in the premises of the present aluminium factory. Several other tales 
exist about tunnel, one of which relates that the tunnel was alleged to have 
been made by Straj-ud-dowlah for the use of pardah-nashin ladies of his 
court, and led to an underground toilet chamber. Another version is that the 
tunnel led to a secret passage or underground apartment where the Nawab 
kept part of his harem, which sometimes accompanied him on his shikar 
trips in the north of Calcutta. Yet another story states that the tunnel was 
connected to the under-ground cellars of Clive House and constructed by 
Sirajaid-dowlah as a means of escape or hiding, just in case he was suddenly 
surprised by the British. Fantastic as all these stories may sound, they are 
interesting in themselves. 

By chance I once came across a resident of Fairey Hall, another building 
of some historic interest in Dum Dum, who had had connections with Dum Dum 
for close on thirty years, and to quote his own words, he had been in Dum Dum 
“ever since I was a chokra.'” He too had heard some versions of the tunnel 
stories. He had checked on them and confidently asserted that' they may 
be discounted as they had no authenticity. 

From the site of the tunnel, my guide led me up a winding stair-case 
situated on the eastern side of the building. We climbed in all 69 steps to 
the top. The roof has an attractive though weather-beaten railing on all 
sides. From the roof, one gets a beautiful view of Dum Dum. In a reference 
contained in Bengal Past and Present, it is stated that from the roof of Clive 
House. it was once possible to see the Ochterloney Monument, the central 


tower of the High Court, and the (St. Paul’s) Cathedral spire, and that it was 
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often used by the Bengal Artillery as a signalling station between Dum Dum 
and Fort William. Today, this is not possible due to the existence of numerous- 
factories and chimneys. Due to the smoky atmosphere it is just possiblesto 
distinguish the overhead tank situated near a and the hazy outline 
of Howrah Bridge. 

Looking round the environments of Clive House, one finds not even a sign 
of the once famous gardens, except perhaps for a few clusters of tropical 
palms. It is safe to assume that the gardens disappeared during the last century 
or so. The environments of Clive House had since been colonised, and many 
fine buildings have since been built in modern times. 

Despite its 200 years of existence, Clive House still presents a solid 
appearance. Ever since the end of the British regime, the former importance 
of this monument naturally ceased to exist. But, no matter how much we in 
India may attempt to forget Clive and the once famous building named after ° 
him, the fact remains that his name is recalled several times during the day, 
as local public bus conductors shout “Clive House U", which has since long 
become a regular bus stop for the benefit of residents in this area. 


H. I. S. KANWAR. 


, The Fafi Anjuman of Wdairaj Alias 
Cale par, Munshi of Mirza 
Raja Jai Singh. 


INTRODUCTION 
UPIRAJ (UDAIRAJ) MUNSHI was the secretary of two Mughal nobles— 


Rustam Khan and Jai Singh I, under whom he had successively servec. 
Udairaj became the sole confidante and guide of the Rajah. So the officers and 
relations of the Rajah became so jealous of him that he was suspected cf 
poisoning the Rajah (1667). The Munshi saved his life by adopting Islam and 
seeking the protection of the Governor of Burhanpur. In these circumstances 
the official papers or despatches of the deceased Rajah, then with the Munshi, 
were not deposited in the Jaipur State archives. The drafts of the despatches 
were put together in Insha-i-Haft Anjuman by his son after the Munshi’s death. 

The story of the discovery of this important ms. relating to the life of 
Mirza Rajah Jai Singh and particularly to his purandar campaign of 1665, has 
been told by Sir Jadunath Sarkar in his House of Shivaji (Chapter DX entitled 
‘Shivaji and Mirza Rajah Jai Singh’). Only three Mss of this work are known 


to exist, : 


c Date 


Name Pete Place Contents 
(i) The Paris ' 1904; by The Bibliotheque (ü Gives the replies of Aurangzeb 
e Ms « Sir J. N. Sarkar Nationale of to Ja: Singh and the latter's 
(fragmentary) Paris despatches to the former during 
(a) the Rajah's pursuit of Dira 
(1659), and (b) the Siege of 
Purandar (1665). Ends abruptly 
just before Shivaji’s visit to Jai. 
Singh. 
(ü) The Benares 1905-7; by From an old (ii) Contains some lettera of lai 
Ms Sir J. N. Sarkar Kayastha Singh and Aurangzeb. 
(damaged) family of 
Benares 
(iii) The Delhi Purchased by An old curiosity (iii) Contains (a) all lettere written by 
Ms Prof. Abdur shop at Jaipur Udiraj for his two masters either 
(perfect copy) Rahmán of directly from them or “by order" 
St. -Stephen's (hasbul hukm}. (b) what he 
` college, Delhi wrote in his own behalf (c) Two 


; petitious to Emperor Aurangzeb 
i k drafted for Shivaji. 
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The contenta of the Haft Anjuman are as follows: 
Dibacha 
I. Rustam Khan to Shahjahan. ° 
H. Jai Singh during the Tatta campaign. 
HI. Jai Singh to Emperor during the Deccan campaign. 
IV. (a) Rustam to Shahjahan's sons. 
(b) Jai Singh to Alamgir’s sons. 
V. (a) Rustam to nobles. 
(b) Jai Singh to court nobles. 
(c) Jai Singh to Deccan officers. ° 
(d) Jai Singh to Adil Shah, Qutb Shah and intending deserters. 
(e) Jai Singh to Mughal envoys in the Deccan. 
VI. (a) Udiraj's letters re: Rustam’s affairs, especially the marriage of his 
grandson Zahir Khan. 
(b) on behalf of Jai Singh to his sons. 
VII. Udiraj for others and self. 
(a) Letters written for others 
(i) In Shahjahan'a reign. 
7 - (ü) In Aurangzeb's reign. 
(b) Letters written for self, 
(i) Araiz. 
(ü) Niaznamahs and Khatut-i-Khangi. 
(c) To friends etc. 
(i) In the Deccan. 
(ii) Others. 


The third Anjuman containing Jai Singh’s copious despatches during the 
Deccan campaign, corresponding to the Benares Ms. (53b-94b}, was partially 
translated by Sir J. N. Sarkar in his House of Shivaji, Chapter IX. These relate 
. to Shivaji and his relations with Jai Singh only. I have attempted here a 
detailed translation of the whole Benares Ms. (Sir J. N. Sarkar's copy), which 
| had the good fortune to use during his life time and which throws ligh? on 
Jai Singh’s policy and work in general in the Deccan. The portions already 
translated by him are indicated by asterisk marks, and certain portions in 
between left untranslated by him are indicated by square brackets. The folios 
of the Benares ms. and the corresponding pages of the Sarkar ms. are indicated 
in the contents which have been analysed by suitable headings. 


TRANSLATION 


8 l (A) THe CAPTURE OF PURANDAR. 

[Benares Ms. f. 53b/Sarkar Ms. 1]: On 15th Zilhijja, 1075 (Monday, 
19th June, 1665) information was sent through Ghazi Beg, Mir Tuzuk, that at 
this time when the good news of the weighing ceremony was in the air, the 
royal letter was received along with the special robe (gratefulness to Emperor). 

Account of Jai Singh’s success: The apologetice and vanquished Shivaji 
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is now in a position to seek shelter in your mercy and forgiveness. I am 
placing before you the account of the capture of the difficult fort of Purandar 

also of the other strongholds. (1) 

[Benares Ma. f. 54a/Sarkar Ms. 2]: Shivaji sends agents to Jai Singh.— 
“May it please your Majesty 1 After the arrival of the imperial army near Pabal, 
Shiva's agents began to visit me, and again up to my arrival at Poona they twice 
brought letters from him. But | gave no answer, and sent them back in dis- 
apppointment. I know that unless a strong hand was laid on him, his words 
and stories would not contain a particle of truth. 

* When he sent a long Hindi letter with a trusted officer al Karmaáji, 
and the latter repeatedly entreated me saying ‘Do please listen only once to 
the contents of this letter and condescend to grant an answer”, I listened to 
what Shiva had written. Its purport was, “I am a useful servant of the imperial 
threshold,. and many services can be secured from my humble self. If the 
Mughal army turns to the invasion of Bijapur, such a course would be better 
than undergoing many hardships (of campaigning) in this hilly region (i.e. 
Konkan) of difficult paths and stony soil”. I wrote in answer.to Shiva, ‘The 
imperial army, countless like the stars, has been appointed in the South against 
you. Do not put your faith in your hills and stony country. God willing, it 
will be trodden flat with the dust by the hoofs’ of the wind-paced chargers of 
the imperial army. If you desire your own life and safety, place:in your ear 
the ring of servitude to the slaves of the imperial Court,—which (ring) is a 
source of glorification and honour even to your masters,—and withdraw your 
heart from your. hills and forts. Otherwise the fate you will meet with will 
be only the consequence of your own deeds”. After getting this sort of reply, 
hè repeatedly sent me (further) letters. In a less proportion than he was put 
to hard straits (by our military operations), [Sarkar Ms. 3], he proposed to pay 
tribute and cede one or two places, which I did not deem valuable.. My reply 
was the same as the one he had received (before). Eventually’ our troops 
captured the fort of Rudramal (2) [Benares Ms. f. 54b]. And I divided my 
army, (3) sending Daud Khan and Rajah Rai Singh to plunder Shivaji’s country, 
and appointing one party to guard the camp and to go rounds, and another 
party to forage and patrol—who were to remain constantly in the saddle, so 
that the soldiers in the siege—trenches in the peace of mind worked their 
hardest to accomplish théir task, and I as far as possible looked after every 
place. 

_ * As the result (of these EE S at this time Shivä TE publicly, 
“While Daud Khan and Rajah Rai Singh were out riding; as often as Í] planned 





(1) Deputed by Aurangzeb to subdue Shivaji, Jai Singh arrived at Poona (3rd March, 
1665) with Dilir Khan and vigorously pushed on operations. Shivaji visited him on 12 June, 
to surrender. This is tho background of this despatch. See Sarkar, Shivaji, pp. 103-121. 

(2) Rudtamal is now called ,Vajragarh Its possession was the stepping-stone to the 
capture of Purandar. 

(3) The disposition of the Mughal army is described in Shivaji, p. 113. Daud Khan 
Qureshi and several other officers including Rajah Rái Singh were posted at the postern 
gate of Purandar fort. But Daud created mischief so as to cause the disgrace of Dilir 
a So Jai Singh sent Daud at the head of a flying column to ravage Shivaji’s villages. 
Ibid, 115. 
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to go and destroy the trenches by an attack, I found the soldiers so ready and 
` prepared that if I had made my way into their lines) my return to Rajgarh (4) 
would have been very difficult’’. 

* In short, as the siege of the fort was effectively conducted, five towers 
and one battlement (Kangura) were captured by us, his country was plundered 
by our cavalry, his troops collected in suck a long time were seduced by us— 
because 1 had at this time by giving passports and promises of safety sum- 
moned to myself many of his cavalry and induced them to enter the imperial 
service with proper mansabs (military rank) and stipends of 10 or 15 (rupees), 
and (by giving them) 10 or 20 rupees above the promised rate, in cash from 
the treasury. 

* | had also summoned 500 infantry under Khelo Bhonsla from Javli, (5) 
and daily sought how ta separate Shiva's army from him. 

Alternative before Shivaji.—* Shiva finding the state of affairs to be such, 
decided to choose one of these two alternatives ; first he would submit his . 
proposals to me and beg to be spared his life and property. [Sakar Ms. 4] 
If this overture were accepted, nothing could be better. If not, he would 
adopt the second alternative, restore a pact of the Bijapuri Tal-Konkan to the 
Sultan of Bijapur, join the latter and oppose the Mughals. 

[Benares Ms. f. 55a] Bijapur’s duplicity.—*Trustworthy spies brought me 
the news that the Sultan of Bijapur, while professing that the wresting of some 
mahals of his former Tal-Konkan (6) was = proof of his loyalty to the imperial 
cause, had secretly promised (to Shiva) every possible help and was positing 
an army of his own in that Tal-Konkan, in order that the imperial forces might 
not desire to march thither. 

Jai Singh’s policy.—* When Í learnt of this, it struck me that to render 
Shiva hopeless would only drive him intc an alliance with Bijapur. True, it 
is not very difficult for the victorous Emperor's fortune to conquer both of 
these wretched rulers. But if policy can accomplish a thing, why should we 
court delay (by resorting to force)? 

Shivaji’s offers: Jai Singh’s terms.—* Just then, about the middle of the 
month of Zigada (say 20th May, 1665) Shiva’s guru styled the Pandit 
(Raghunath Rao), (7) arrived on a secret embassy, and stated Shiva's terms 
after taking the most solemn oaths possible among the Hindus. In view of 


(4) The Mughals marched towerds Rajgarh an 30th’ April, 1665. 

(5) Javli, at the n.w. corner of Satare district was conquered by Shivaji in 1656. 
Ibid, 41-44. 

(6) Mul Kokan of the ms. is Tal-Konkan, the coastal low land at the foot of the 
Western Ghats, while the high land on the top is the Balaghát. The Nizam Shahis of 
Abmadnagar and the Adilshahis of Bijapur divided these tenitories in I6th-IZth centuries, 
the northern and the southern parts being held respectively by them. On the collapse of 
Ahmadnagar, its territories were seized by its neighbours. By the treaty of 1636 between 
the Mughals and Bijapur, the latter obtained Nizam-Shahi Tal-Konkan and Balaghat. Adil 
Shah had agreed to cede it to the Mughals in 1657 but refused to do so during the War 
of Succession among Shahjahan’s cons. Bijapuri occupation was, however, never effective. 
Many places therein had been occupied by Shiveji before 1665 Sarkar, Aurangzib, vol. I. 
chs. 2 and 3. House of Shivaji, 147-148. Haft Anjuman, 67b. 

(7) Raghunath Ballal Atré, Shivan’s minister Sarkar, Shivaji, 122 and f.n, 
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what I have reported to your Majesty, I replied, '“The Emperor has not at all 
permitted me to negotiate with Shiva. I cannot, of my own authority, hold 
conference with him openly. If Shiva comes unarmed, in the guise of offenders 
begging pardon, and makes supplication for forgiveness, well, the Emperor 
is the shadow of God, the ocean of his mercy may possibly flow (towards 
Shiva)”. The Pandit went back and brought thé” message that Shiva would 
send his son to me in the above manner. | replied, "The coming of his son 
is neither proper nor acceptable’’. Then Shiva prayed, “Well, if you cannot 
publicly grant me promise and safe conduct, make the same promise in private, 
that I may go to you in reliance on it”. 

* With promise and engagement | fixed the terms of peace in his memory, 
thus: If after his arrival (in my camp) Shiva consents to obey the Emperor's 
“a he would be pardoned and granted favours, otherwise, he would be 
allowed to return in safety to his home. 

[Sarkar MS. 5] Shivaji visits Jai Singh and offers to surrender Purandar.— 
* On Friday, Zilhijja 5, 1075 (9th June, 1665), the Brahman went to Shivá; 
and on Sunday, Zilhijja 7 (the llth June) one prahar of the day being past, 
while 1 was holding court, he brought the news that Shivá had arrived at hand 
in that manner, accompanied by six Brahmans and some Kahárs (bearers) of 
his palki. I sent Udairaj Munshi and Ugrasen Kachhwah to meet him on the 
way and tell him that if he agreed to surrender all his forts he might come, 
otherwise he should nes back (thence). After hearing this message, Shiva 
said, “I have entered into the (imperial) service. Many (of my) forts will 
be added to the imperial dominions’. Saying this, he came on in the company 
of the men deputed by me. | sent Jani Beg Bakhshi to the door of the tent 
to conduct Shiva in. (8). I 

* After his arrival, Dilir Khan and my son Kirat Singh, according to a 
plan (9) which 1 have submitted to your Majesty in another sheet (band), on 
getting a signal (or order) from me, assaulted and entirely captured the fort 
of Khadkala (10) and tried to conquer the interior of the fort (of Purandar). 
The fire of fighting could be seen from my place. Shivá immediately on his 
arrival and inquiry (into the matter) offered to surrender fort Purandar. | 
answered, ““This fort has been (all but) conquered through the exertions and 
valour of the imperial troops. In an hour, in a minute, the garrison of the 


(8) “The Rajah advanced a few steps, embraced Shiva, and seated him by his mde, 
, while armed Rajputs stood around to guard against any treacherous movement on the part 
of the slayer of Afzal Khan!.’ Ibid. 

(9) It was conceived by Jai Singh to overcome ‘any lingering reluctance’ on the part 
of Shivaji to surrender. 

(10) The word khadkal means ‘a rocky plateau’ acc. to Molesworth (quoted by Sarkar, 
Shivaji, 113 n). Also written as Khandkala@. Purandar consists of two forts, one upper or 
citadel, and a lower (or machi), 300 ft. or more below. “The latter is a ledge running 
round the waist of the hill. . On the north side the ledge widens out into a broad 
terrace ..... bounded on ie east by the high spur named Bhairab Khind, which etarts 
from the base of the steep overhanging north-eastern tower (called Khad-Kala or the 
Skyscarper) of the upper fort, and runs for about a mile east wards in a narrow ridge, ending 
in a small table-land (3,618 ft. above sea-level), crowned with the fort of Rudramal, (now 
called Vajragarh). Ibid. 112-113. 


10 . 
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fort would be put to our swords. If you want to make a present to the 
Emperor you have many other forts (for the purpose). ` 

Capture of the fort.—* He begged for the lives of the besieged garrison. 
So, Í sent Ghazi Beg (11) with a servant of Shiva to Dilir Khan and my Son, 
to take possession of the fort and let off its inmates. Your majesty will learn 
from the news-letter the details of how the imperialists entered the fort and © 
how the garrison evacuated it. 

Terms of Treaty of Purandar, 1665.—* Then 1 lodged Shiva (12) in my 
audience-tent (diwana-Khana) and came away. Through the mediation of Surat 
Singh Kachhwah and Udiraj Munshi negotiations were conducted. Till mid- 
night questioning and answering, entreaty and submission on his part took 
place. I declined to abate [Sarkar MS. 6] a single fort. Gradually after much 
discussion we came to this agreement: [Benares MS. f. 56a] that 23 of his 
forts, large and small, of which the revenue was 4 lakhs of hun, should be 
annexed to the Empire: and 12 forts, large and small,—one of which was 
Rajgarh,—and the standard revenue of which was Í lakh of hun, should be 
held by Shiva on condition of service and loyalty (to the imperial Government). 

t Besides the above mentioned prayer, Shiva further requested, “‘Hitherto 
I had no wisdom and prudence, and have trodden the path of shortsighted- 
ness. Í have not the face to wait on the Emperor. I shall send my son as 
His Majesty's servant and slave, and he will be honoured ‘with the rank of a 
commander of 5,000 horses (the same number of eapers each man with two 
horses and three horses) [panjhazari Zat O panjhazari Suwar do aspa seh 
aspa]. Wherever the High Diwan's office assigns him a jagir on condition of 
payment for six months, it will be accepted by me. He will constantly attend 
on duty. As for me sinner, exempt me from mansab and service. So long as 
I live I shall not draw my neck back from obedience to orders of service. 
Wherever in your Deccan wars | am appointed to any duty, I shall without 
delay perform it. If, out of Bijapuri territory,—of which Bijapuri Tal-Konkan 
yielding 4 lakhs of hun is in my possession—some mahals of Balaghat, of which 
the total revenue is 9 lakhs of hun, be granted to this newly purchased slave 
(i.e. myself) and an imperial farmán be issued to the effect that ‘if at any, time 
the imperial command is sent for the conquest of Bijapur, the above “taluq 
would be left to Shiva’,—then Í agree to pay a tribute of 40 lakhs of hun to 
the Emperor, by instalments of three lakhs every year. (13) [Sarkar MS. 7]. 

Jai Singh’s motives and actions.—* If I had first reported the above 
proposals to your Majesty and waited for a reply, great delay would have 
taken place. And Shiva, too, after discussmg affairs wanted leave to return. 


(11) The Mir Tuzuk was sent with an officer of Shiva 'to order the garrison to capitulate. 
They begged respite for the night’. (Alamgirnamah, 903, quoted in Ibid, 123). 

(12) Shivaji had come without any baggage or retinue. So Jai Singh treated him as 
his guest, but was conscious of the strength of his position and adopted a stiff attitude over 
the terms of the Treaty of Purandar. 

(13) This was a conditional engagement of Shivaji, who was expected to wrest these 
Bijapur territories with his own men. Jai Singh thus shrewdly threw an apple of discord 
between Shivaji and Adil Shah. It was virtually a Mughal-Maratha agreement for the 
partition of Bijapur territory. 


MUNSHI OF MIRZA RAJAH JAI SINGH. 15 


If, in spite of my solemn promise and safe conduct | had by stratagem detained 
him, (there would have been two’ effects): first, [all] the chieftains of this 
country, Paligars and Nayaks, would have lost faith in the promises and oaths 
of your officers, which are firm like Alexandar’s rampart ; and secondly, trust- 
worthy informants had reported to me that Shiva before starting on his visit 
to me had made such arrangements about his household and forts that in the 
event of his not being allowed to return from our camp his followers might 
give him up for lost and do their best to guard his house. In view of the above 
two possibilities, I considered it true policy to reassure Shiva, grant him leave 
to depart, and assent to his prayers. Next day I urged him to give up those 
forts. He sent one of his men to fort Rohira ordering 'it to be vacated. | 
wrote to Rajah Sujan Singh to send his brother Indraman with a suitable force 
to take possession of that fort. Shiva deputed another servant to fort 
Lauhgarh, Isagarh, Tanki and Tikona, all [four] of which forts are situated 
on the top of the same hill close to each other, and are very strong and lofty. 
] wrote to Qubad Khan to hasten to this part with 1,500 cavalry from the force 
posted at Poona and take possession of the above forts. Halal Khan and 
other men of the (Mughal} outposts also would accompany him. About fort 
Kondana Shiva said that after leaving me he would deliver it to my son Kirat 
Singh, and then proceed to Rajgarh. Sending his son he would direct the 
evacuation of the other forts (by his men). 

* On the [9th of the aforesaid month] 13th of June, as the public did not 
yet know [Sarkar Ma. 8] of his arrival, I mounted Shiva on an elephant and 
sent him with Rajah Rai Singh to Dilir Khan (14) at the [Benares Ms. f 57a] 
machi of fort Purandar. On the 14th I presented him with an elephant and 
two horses, and sent him away with Kirat Singh. He begged hard for the 
full suit of the robe of honour worn by me, and I have made him wear it, and 
ordered that after taking him to the quarters of Daud Khan (for a farewell 
interview) they should set out for their destination. So it happened. At 
noon he reached Kondana, delivered the fort to my son, and set off for his 
home, taking with himself Ugrasen Kachhwah who was to bring Shiva’s son 
away with him. 


(To be continued) 


J. N. SARKAR. 


(14) This was done to soothe Dili Khan, deprived of the chance of victory at the 
conclusion of the treaty. See SRD pp. 124-126. 


Reviews. | ; 


THE INDIAN MIDDLE CLASSES— THEIR GROWTH IN MODERN TiMEs—By B. B. Misra. 
Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs: 
Oxford University Press. Rs. 25/-. 


The correct title of this book should be: Moral and material progress 
under British rule. The author tells us with modesty that this work is limited 
in scope and sketchy in treatment. In many respects it supplements the 
authors work—The Central Administration of the East India Company, 
1772-1833. 

What are his sources? The bibliography does not refer to contemporary 
literature, contemporary newspapers, Indian or English, or judicial records. 
He has not read land-revenue papers in the India Office Library, National 
Archives of India or the State Archives, He does not perhaps think that a 
historical study of the middle classes must take congnigance of middle class 
thinking. He depends on some official records and travellers’ accounts and 
some secondary works of which he makes a selection that suits the particular 
point of view of which he strives to become an exponent. You search in 
vain for a reference to R. C. Dutt's books in these pages. The reason is 
that R. C. Dutt’s arguments on drain of wealth dominated middle class thinking 
and helped the growth of national consciousness. Almost every Indian who 
received higher education in those days either read his books or heard about 
his arguments from his friends. Therefore those scholars who now receive 
their training in modern Indian history in London are taught either to belittle 
his contribution or to ignore it altogether. 

Is it possible to write social history without reference to literature? In 
the words of the author, “The Hindu Society of Bengal was the first to begome 
subject to European influence’’—and it was a very articulate society. So 
much has been written in English and so many works are available in English 
translation that the language difficulty does not really stand in the way of any 
one who wants to understand Indian middle class mind. Dr. Misra, however, 
prefers to depend on statistical abstracts—Thacker'’s Bengal Directory, 1869-84 ; 
Thacker's Post Office Directory, 1863-64, Thacker’s Directory, 1865-68 ; 
Thacker's Indian Directory, 1885 and other works of this nature. This statis- 
tical approach may be one method of writing administrative—-social history 
but he goes out of his way to interpret social realities which he is not certainly 
competent to do because of his very limited knowledge of other very important 
sources. Dr. Misra ‘discusses corn growing with only a sack of grain as 
illustrative material’. 

I should quote some passages from Dr. Misra's book to illustrate his line 
of thinking. Pp. 53-54, “They (Kayasthas) constituted a class of clerks and 
writers and though not highly paid exerted considerable influence on the 
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Mughal government because of their shrewdness and knowledge of Persian 
as well as their partiality to alcohol which commended them to royal favour” 
(Manucci). So this single sentence from Manucci, perhaps a very dependable 
source of information according to Dr. Misra, proves that this section of the 
Indian middle class had a very discreditable beginning. 

P. 78—‘‘These brokers whom the British denominated indiscriminately 
as gomostahs or banyans. .. . lt was they who assisted Clive in the over- 
throw of Siraj-ud-Daula. This group included men like Jagat Seth and 
Omichand’’. So Jagat Seth, whose role was compared by Burke to that of 
the Bank of England, was a banian or gomosta. Mir Jafar, the Bakshi, Roy 
Durlabh, the Dewan and Yar Latif, the professional soldier, who were traitors 
to Siraj at Plassey, were all guided by Omichand, a British underling. Plassey 
was a banian revolution. Dr. Misra’s originality is surprising. 

P. 79—'‘They openly declared that in the protection of the gomostah 
lay their chief badges of honour and the interest of the nation. Obviously 
there was a complete identity of interest between them and their Indian 
gomostahs. Together they constituted a challenge to feudalism hostile as they 
were to the old regime dominated by the landed aristocracy and a band of 
retainers. They fought Mir Kasim in 1763 and their victory was a joint 
victory’. We all knew that gomostas had their share of the loot but we did 
not know before that Buxar was a gomosta victory. 

This new interpretation of the significance of the battles of Plassey and 
Buxar gives a new turn to our study of the economic history of this period. 
Next time Dr. Misra will perhaps write about British commercial enterprise 
in India. He should try to assess the role of Indian Bara Babus or office 
superintendents, their organized attempts to extract wealth and their corrupt 
role vitiating British industrial and commercial enterprise in India. 

P. 131— “The number of land holders which did not exceed 100 in the 
beginning of Hastings’ administration in 1772 rose in the course of a century 
to 154,200°'. Dr. Misra does not know that before Hastings began his land- 
revenue administration there were 3000 zamindars in Midnapore, 1500 in 
Chittagong, 418 in Dacca, 146 in Sylhet. There were fifteen larger zamindaris 
coyering 615 parganas and 1045 parganas were under numerous smaller 
zamindars and talukdars paying revenue direct to government. Knowledge 
of land-revenue history does not appear to be Dr. Misra’s strong point. 

P. 132——‘‘Zamindari was more or less an office rather than property — 
this was the view of James Grant. Dr. Misra has not seen judicial records. 
He would have found that even the Supreme Court judges—Impey and 
Chambers—anxious to extend their jurisdiction, did not consider zamindari 
an office. I should not refer to the views of Reza Khan and Shitab Roy 
because Dr. Misra perhaps thinks that we should depend only upon British 
sources, . 

P. 146—""The mobility of land had begun much earlier in Bengal, where 
the corporate character of village property was superseded by the institution 
of individual zamindars''. The villages never had a corporate character in 
Bengal in the sense in which they had it in other parts of India. Domination 
of rural life by the zamindars was responsible for it. They were, in the words 
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of Abul Fazl, “rich, powerful and numerous even in the days of Akbar. 
This must have been the state of things even in pre-Mughal India. 


P. 154--Thomas Bracken: “The natives of Calcutta certainly consunted 
a great quantity of wine for living so much more with Europeans’. So 
Manucci is supported by Bracken. 


P. 161-—'“Wood directed the establishment of Universities to do as meh 
as a government can do to place the benefits of education plainly and prac- 
tically before the higher classes in India”. But we know that Wood summed 
up his policy in these words: “If they choose to educate themselves well 
and good but Í am against providing our future detractors, opponents and 
grumblers’’. (Wood papers—his letter book V). He did not at first want to 
have a University in Calcutta but was persuaded by Dalhousie to agree. He 
wrote to Halliday, Lt. Governor of Bengal, that he was opposed to “‘your 
Bengalees reading Bacon and Shaxespeare et the expense of government and 
being paid for learning it”. This policy conditioned the growth of the middle 
class. 

P. 273— "The landholders’ case was taken up by the Indian National 
Congress, a political body established in 1855 to represent the interest of the 
educated Indians. It reopened tke question of a Permanent Settlement and 
agitated for its extension to all parts of the country’. 


It would not be irrelevant if we refer te a similar expression of his views 
in his book—The Central Administration of the East India Company— 
1773-1834, were he goes out of his way to write in a footnote (p. 196): “It. 
is interesting to note that the foundation of the Indian National Congress took 
place in about the same time as the passage of the Bengal Tenancy Act in 
1885"". post hoc, ergo proctor hoc. 


The Indian National Congress may, in some ways, be regarded as the 
f direct fulfilment of the aspirations of the Indian Association. Dr. Misra is 
Z also more or less of the same opinion (p. 349). The Indian Association wrote 
on 27th June, 1881 in reply to government's letter on the rent question— 
`The Association look upon the proposed rent law as an honest effort om the 
part of government to settle the present unhappy relations between landlords 
and tenants and on this account they feel grateful to government". Bengal 
leaders who were prominent in the meetings of the Congress in the Calcutta 
and Madras Sessions were—Surendra Nath Banerjee (a dismissed member 
of the Indian Civil Service according to Dr. Misra), Ananda Mohan Bose, a 
barnster, Sambunath Banerjee, a leading publicist, Rajendralal Mitra, the 
Oriental Scholar, Nagendra Nath Ghosh, Editor. Indian Nation, Narendra 
Nath Sen, Editor, Indian Mirror and Bipin Chandra Pal of the Lahore Tribune.; 
The resolutions which they sponsored releted to the condition of the tea 
garden labourer in Assam, extension of the Jury trial, repeal of the Arms Act 
and other such measures. They also wanted quit rent for the ryots. This 
new middle class was very much conscious of the injustice of the fiscal, 
industrial and financial policies pursued by the British government in India. 
Men like R. C. Dutt who defended the Permanent Settlement looked even at 
the assessment question as part of the prablem of drain of wealth. 
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(ZG statement of Dr. Misra (p. 352) “in Bengal the educated middle 
“classes had emerged as an interest distinct from the great landholders and 

tenants. —distinct from the great landholders and tenants but not from land- 

holding. .From Ram Mohan Roy to Rabindranath Tagore almost all the 

leaders in Bengal were connected with landholding in some form or other. 
“ It would not perhaps be inappropriate if we refer him to Field's introduction 
to the Regulations of the Bengal Code. Field writes, Capital is necessary 
to the development of a middle class and where there is little or no trade or 
manufacturing industry capital available for expenditure without diminishing 
the principal can only exist in the shape of an annuity from land without 
dispossessing the present proprietors. It was this income from land which 
enabled the landed middle class to give their sons. higher education and 
necessary professional training. 


Dr. Misra does not speak at any ene about the awk of middle class 
political conscióusness and middle class leadership. His sense of Indian 
orthography is surprisingly western. The spelling of the name of the great 
Indian leader in this book is Ghandi. Dr. Misra knows so little of the history 
of the Indian National movement that -he confuses the career of Barindra 
Kumar Ghosh with that of his famous elder brother Arabindo Ghosh (P. 374}. 


If Dr. Misra had confined himself only to secondary sources the reader 
would not have attached much importance to' many of his generalizations. 
But his list of private papers in his bibliography is so long—Hamilton collec- 
tion, Lawrence papers, Lytton papers, Northbrook collection etc. What light 
do they throw on the middle class? They only intimidate the uninitiated into 

believing that Dr. Misra is very well-read. This impression is confirmed by 
a mass of statistics. Indian historical scholarship, deriving pepa con from 
London, stands very much in need of integrity. 


N. K. SINHA. - 


INDIA—A MODERN History—By Percival Spear. Ann Arbor: The University 
of Michigan Press. $10.00. 


This lucid ‘general historical view of India’s past’ is perhaps written for 
the non-Indian reader. But an Indian, with his knowledge of his country's 
storied past, will also find Dr. Spear's interpretation of his country's history 
generally acceptable and his study of the genesis of the Indian nation in many 
respects agrees with his own. ‘The jacket, which refers in the first sentence 
to yogis and snake charmers, will mislead people into thinking that this is a 
superficial account of India’s history, meant for those American readers who 
want picturesqueness. Dr. Spear has no doubt tried to attune it to the taste 
of the American reader. He compares Palmerston with Dulles. He describes 
Bentinck's reforms as a kind of New Deal for British India. ` The Industrial 
Revolution in England is compared to the second stage of a space rocket. 
But he shows remarkable understanding of the main trend of Indian history. 
His long residence in India gave him such insight into India’s past as one finds 
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in very few Britishers. There is no difference between him and an Indian 
historian in response and feeling and to some extent even in judgment. | 
am inclined to compare this book with that written by Dr. Misra. l- am 
surprised to find Dr. Mista's gain from foreign nutriment so detrimental to 
a real understanding of the larger implications of the past. Dr. Spear's 
residence in India has given him that discernment which makes for awareness 
of large continuities and guidance of tradition in his interpretation of India’ 8 
history. 

Any historian who undertakes to write India's ars down the ages will 
find it almost impossible to avoid some errors and perhaps some sweeping 
statements—P. 61 “Without Mahavira there would have been no Gandhi”. 
P. 104 “perhaps the chance of the ultimate conversion of India to Islam was 
lost in the din of Mahumud's idol breaking". We are inclined to regard such 
statements as sweeping. P. 127 ‘Bairam was old’. He was only thirty-seven 
when he perished in 1561 (Blochman—Ain I p. 315). P. 179—“The Peshwa's 
uncle Bhao Sahib’ (he was Peshwa's cousin, son of his uncle Chimnaji Appa). 
P. 249—'The tenth guru Hargobind’ (Guru Gobind Singh). P. 254—‘Swami’ 
Dayananda at the World Congress’ (Vivekananda). 

A few slips do not take away from the credit of this achievement. This 
book is not only readable but satisfying.. There are many stimulating reflections. 


N. K. SINHA. - - 


Books for subsequent Review : 

1. SURVEY OF INDIA’s SociaAL LIFE AND Economic CONDITION IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century (1707—1813)—by Kalikinkar Datta, Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay. 
Rs. 15/-. 


2. THE Economic History OF BENGAL—From Plassey to the Permanent 


Settlement Vol. H—by Narendra Krishna Sinha. Firma K. L. Mukho- 
. padhyaya. Rs. 15/.. 5 


3. CHARLES GRANT AND BRITISH RULE IN InDia—by Ainslie Embree. George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd. 42s. 


4. SIRAJ UD DAULAH AND THE East ÍNDIA Company, 1756—1757, by Brijen K. 
Gupta. E.-J. Brill, Leiden. 


5. THE RYOTWARI SYSTEM IN MADRAS—by Nilmani Mukherjee. Firma K. L. 
Mukhopadhyay. Rs. 20/-. 
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SUKENDRANATH SEN 


; o Surendranath Den, 


Dr. Surendranath Sen, who expired in Calcutta at the ‘age of 72 on 


- -October 30, 1962, was not only an eminent historian of international reputa- 


tion but also a man of well-deserved distinction in many fields. A pioneer 
of historical research so far as the adoption of the Western critical methods 
are concerned, Dr. Sen was interested primarily in the history of the Marathas, 
whose administrative and military systems found in him a discerning and 
authoritative exponent. His Administrative System of the Marathas and 
Military. System of the Marathas will stand the test of time. His Siva 
Chhatrapati, an English version of Sabhasad Bakhar, is an excellent introduc- 
tion to the career of Sivaji for readers unacquainted with the Marathi language. 
His interest, however, was not centred solely on the annals of Maharashtra. 
The whole range of modern Indian history was within his frm grasp and even 
in old age and failing health he wrote an illuminating book on the Mutiny” 
of 1857. That-he could plunge deep even into earlier periods of our national 
history is evident from his chapter on the Portugese in Bengal in History of 
Bengal (Dacca University) and his delightful little book on the ancient Chinese 
travellers to India. Heavy administrative duties could not cut off his academic 
and literary pursuits. 


Dr. Sen’s administrative capacity and foresight found ample scope in 
the National Archives of India (known during the British regime as the 
Imperial Record Department) which he reorganized and expanded in the 
interest of historial research. Every student of modern Indian history will remain 
grateful to him for many years to come for the facilities which he provided 
for the critical use of unpublished historical materials. He also reorganized 
and ‘expanded the Indian Historical Records Commission, rescuing it from its 
bureaucratic character and bringing it into closer and more fruitful contact 
with academic life. These reforms were carried through during the Second 
World War and the political turmoil which followed it, at a time when the 
attention of the alien Government could not be drawn easily to non-political 
matters. But Dr. Sen's dynamic energy found itself thwarted by bureaucratic 
interference when he became Vice-Chancellor of Delhi University in Free 
India. He left that high office instead of acquiescing in the sacrifice of his 
University’s autonomy which he considered to be essential for honest 
academic work. | 

The-busy historian and administrator had a genuine love for his mother 
tongue and wrote several books in Bengali in a lucid style with a delicate 
choice of words. His introduction to Selection of Bengali Historical Letters of 
the 18th century (edited by him and published by the Imperial Record Depart- 
ment) throws new light on the history of north-eastern India in the early days 
of British rule. His scholarship and literary gifts found expression even in the. 
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text-books for schools written by him, through which he raised the level of 
History téaching at the lowest level and infused love of the subject m the 


minds of young learners. He had a lively interest in bird life—a somewBat | 


-unusual diversion for a historian—and wrote a charming book in Bengali on 
that subject. E u 

ln many respects, however, the man was greater than the scholar: He 
was not born with a silver spoon in his'mouth. Poverty compelled him to 
work as a school master for some time-after passing the F.A. examination.. 
Industry and perseverence, stimulated by idealism which he imbibed from. close 
contact with Aswini Kumar Dutta, the saintly leader of his home district 
Barisal, brought him to the top of the academic ladder and earned recognition 
from different Universities in India, Britain and the United States. Success, 
however, did not take away from him that humility which is the essence -of 
true scholarship. - Impatient of inefficiency and lack of academic integrity 
wherever detected, he was full of courtesy to his colleagues and of affection 
for his pupils. He represented a vanishing type in our academic life. - We 
deeply. mourn the loss which the country has sustained by his death and offer 
our sincerest condolences to his bereaved family. May his soul rest in peace | 


A. C. BANER]JL 
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¿Primary Cducation in Calcutta 
f e 


MAINLY BASED ON THE MANUSCRIPT PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
eee A SCHOOL SOCIETY 


I 


N the early thirties of the last century Lord William Bentinck, Governor- 
General of India, appointed William Adam, a close Associate of Raja 
Rammohan Roy, to enquire into the state of education in Bengal and Bihar. 
Adam submitted the report in three parts in 1835, 1836 and 1838. From the 
materials available he concluded that there were about one hundred thousand 
schools scattered all over the two provinces. He wrote to Lord Bentinck on 
January 2, 1835: 


"The institutions to which I refer will probably be found defective 
in their organisation, narrow and contracted in their aim, destitute of 
any principle of extension and improvement; but of their existence the 
large body of literature in the country the large body of learned men who 
hand it_down from age to age, and the large proportion of the population 
that can read and write are proofs. (1) 


It is evident Adam had in his mind the state of the then‘ education parti- 
cularly of the primary education in the country. To improve the state -of 
elementary education already in vogue, individual and collective efforts were 
made in the early decades of the nineteenth century, the Government seldom 
takihg any initiative in the matter. These efforts were made in the city of 
Calcutta and its suburbs as well as in the neighbouring districts. It is not 
possible to find an elaborate account of these particular endeavours in Adam's 
Reports. The years between 1825 and 1845 are said to be the period of Indian 


' Renaissance. If this is true then these educational movements have been the 


surest instruments for bringing this about. 


Ik 


Between 1814 and 1835 three kinds of endeavours for the introduction of - 
improved form of schools are noticed :(1) The Christian Missionaries who started 
schools individually at Chinsurah, Burdwan and the Serampore Mission who 
“started such schools in their collective capacity in and around Serampore ; (2) 
The Calcutta- School Society ; and (3) the philanthropic Indians including the 


(1) Reports on the State of Education in Bengal (1835-38). By William Adam. 
University of Calcutta p. 1, (Henceforth I will refer to the Reports as ‘Adam.’) 
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young men enducated at the Society's schools and the Hindu College, who set 
up free as well as paid schools during this period. 

Many Pathsalas were started by the Rev. Robert May at Chinsurah and 
Captain James Stewart at Burdwan. Hundreds of boys received their primary 
education in these schools. Western method was followed in teaching. These 
pioneers wrote spelling; books and books on geography, arithmetic, science 
and similar subjects in Bengali. The Serampore Mission under Carey, 
Marshman and Ward too, turned their attention towards founding schools. 
Marshman prepared in 1816 a treatise on education popularly known as 
Hints, in which he discussed the method of teaching to be followed and the 
expenditure to be incurred in this new project. He strongly advocated the 
use of vernacular as medium of instruction-in all the stages of Indian educa- 
tion. The Serampore Mission set up forty five schools in the very first year, 
and about two thousand pupils got enrolled in these schools for regular study. 

But the primary motive of these Christian endeavours, as the records show, 
was in most cases, to convert the people of both sexes to Christianity. The 
only organization which carried on tke movement in a non-sectarian basis was 
the School Society of Calcutta. Its management included Hindus, Muslims 
and Christians. It aimed at the dissemination of pure knowledge among people 
irrespective of caste or creed. 


+ 


HI 


The years 1817 and 1818 are memorable in the annals of Indian education 
for more than one reason. The Hindu College was established on January 
20th 1817.: The Calcutta School-Book Society was established on the 4th July 
of this year. On the lst September of the following year the Calcutta School 
Society came into being. Printed text books were very few. The main 
function of the School Book Society was to arrange for the writng and publica- 
tion of the text books for the primary schools. Spelling books, story books, 
grammar, books on arithmetic, history, geography, science and dictionaries 
were published by them. Rammohan Roy, Radhakanta Dev, Ramkamal Sen, 
Gour Mohan Vidyalankar, James Stewart, William Yates and a host of Christian 
missionaries took to writing text books on their choice subjects. 

The School Book Society was established, text books were written, but 
another desideratum had to be supplied. The indigenous schools were in a 
miserable state, and the gurus or primary teachers were not at all acquainted 
with the modern technique of education. Two problems now cropped up: 
(1) how these text books could be introduced in the indigenous schools, and 
(2) how the teachers could be trained in the modern method. Some members 
of School-Book Society took upon themselves the task of solving these problems. 
They met on the 24th July, 1818, and after discussion, decided to constitute 
another society, for these purposes. Some preliminary rules were also framed 
here. A public meeting was held on the Ist September, 1818 under the 
presidency of J. H. Harrington, then a Judge of Sadar Dewani Adalat. Indian 
and European gentlemen attended the meeting in a large number. It was 
here that the Calcutta School Society was formally inaugurated. The pro- 
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posal was placed before the: meeting by Sir Edward Hyd East, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, and every one present gave his willing assent 
to at. pS 

The rules of the Society need not be discussed here at length. Its aims 
and objects were three fold: (1) to help and support the indigenous schools 
in Calcutta in order to effect improvement in them (2) to establish some English 
and Bengali model schools, and (3) to arrange for the higher education of those 
who would show proficiencies in stuudies in the indigenous as well as in the 
model schools. Twenty four members constituted the society. Of these 
sixteen were European and eight Indian. Members were elected every year 
at a public meeting of the subscribers. It should not be presumed that the 
Indian members being in the minority had little voice mi the management of 
the affaira of the Society. Among the European members of the Society the 
names of William Carey and David Hare are well known. At the firet meet- 
ing only six Indian members were elected. Of these, four were Muslims. They 
were Mir Munshi Moulvi Mirza-Kasem Ali Khan, the Persian Secretary to the 
Government ; Moulvi Walewal Hossain, the Mufti of the Calcutta Court of 
Circuit ; Moulvi Darbesh Ali, the Vakil of. the Raja of Banares, Moulvi 
Nurunnavi, the Vakil of the Nawab of Rampur. The two Hindu members 
elected were Rasamay Datta and Radhamadhab Banerjee. Radhakanta Deb 
joined the Society a few months later.. The other member elected soon after- 
wards was Umacharan Banerjee. Radhakanta Deb became the Native 
Secretary, E. S, Montague the European Secretary, and W. H. Pearce the 
Secretary of the Indigenous Department. Pandit Gour Mohan Vidyalankar 
was appointed Pundit or Chief Officer of the Society. - i 


IV 


Let us now ee what the Society actually did for the realization of its 
objects. ` Radhakanta Deb applied himself to the task of carrying out the first 
object, that is, to reform and regularise the indigenous schools of Calcutta. 
He Prepared a list of these schools. Calcutta was then divided into thirty 
five pallis, just as it is now divided into so many different Wards. There 
were in all 166 schools; the students numbered 3,487.' Radha Kanta Deb 
divided Calcutta into four districts, or divisions. 

The area of Calcutta of those daya was very small in comparison with 
that of to-day. The boundaries of the divisions were as follows :—(1) The first 
Division ; South—Shirts Bagan, North—Mirzapur, East—Circular Road; West— 
Chitpore (2) The Second Division ; South—Pataldanga, North—Simla, East— 
Circular Road, West—Chitpore ; (3) The Third Divisoin ; South—Barabazar, 
North—Nimtola, East—Chitpore, West—the Ganges ; (4) The Fourth Division 
South—Kishan Bagan and Hatkhola, North—the Baghbazar Bridge, East— 
Circular Road, West—the Ganges. The First Division contained 8 pallis and 29 
pathsalas, viz., Kalinga 3, Taltala Bazar 2, Janbazar 3, Dingibhanga 4, Champa- 
-tala 1, Kapalitola 7, Baitakkhana 2, Mirzapur 7, The Second division had 9 palis 
and 42 pathsalas, viz., Pataldanga 2, Arpuli 4, Keranibagan 2, Chorebagan 2, 
Kalootola 6, Surti Bagan 4, Machuabazar 1, Simla 9, Jorasanko 12,. The 


— 
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Third Division possessed 6 pallis and 36 pathsalas: viz., Barabazar 11, Tula- 
bazar 2, Pathuriaghata 9, Kaylahata 1, Jorabagan 1, Nimtola 11. The Fourth 
Division included 12 pallis and 59 pathsalas: viz., Raja Bazar l, Kissen 
Bagan |, Garanhata ], Charakdanga 1, Bat-tala 2, Sutanati 10, Kumartoli 6, 
Bagbazar 11, Shampukur 4, Jambazar 10, Shobhabazar II, and Darjitola 1,. 

In this preliminary report submirted to the Society Radhakanta Deb pro- 
posed that a superintendent should be appointed for supervising schools in each 
division. The proposal was accepted. Radhakanta took charge of the fourth 
division. The charge of the other divisions fell on Babu Durga Charan Dutta 
` of the Malanga Datta family (Ist Division), Babu Ramchandra Ghosh, a mem- 
ber of Sitaram Ghose's family of Arpuli (2nd Division) and Babu Nandalal 
“Tagore of Joransanko Tagore family (3rd Division). Their main duty was to 
supervise the pathsalas of their respective localities. They had each an assis- 
tant, called Sircar, who used to go to every school to report its condition and 
to distribute text books. The Pundit would visit them occasionally in order 
to teach the Gurus the method of teaching and to explain in general terms 
the ‘contents of the books to the boya. This work also included the holding 
of periodical examinations of the students in each district either jointly or 
separately. Results of the examinations determined the nature and extent of 
aid to be given to the individual teacher. 

The Society's work began in’ full swing. In the first year 2,661 boys 
received books from the Society, the number of pathsalas increased to 194, 
and the number of students 3,787. 

As stated above, the second object of the Society was the opening of 
model or regular schools. - The Society could not turn their attention to this 
object before 1820. lt was in this year that they took charge of two schools, 
one maintained by the Serampore Mission at Kalinga and the other by the 
Baptist Mission at Tallah. Four schools were newly started by them in diffe- 
rent parts of the city. Among them the Arpuli Pathsala was given over to 
David Hare at his own'request. 

Now, as regards the third object, the Society made satisfactory arrange- 
ments for the higher education of the best boys of their schools. The Plindu 
College was then the only institution where boys could have the highest 
possible education. The management of the Hindu College had already 
resolved al a meeting held on the 24th November, 1818, that the School 
Society could get twenty boys admitted into the College on a monthly fee 
of Rs, 5/- each. This number was increased to 30 afterwards. Captain 
F. Irvine, the European Secretary to the Hindu College was also the Superin- 
tendent of these scholars. After the departure of Irvine from Calcutta in the 
middle of 1819 the task of Superintendence devolved on David Hare. 


v 


Thus the Society’s activities commenced in all its three aspects. These 
entailed large expenditure of money. To distribute text books in thousands. 
to grant aid to a large number of schools, to spend a modest sum monthly for 
their scholars in the Hindu College—all these required a considerable amount. 
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The entire amount «was collected from the subscribers and donors, and for 
the first five years the Government did not contribute a single farthing. But 
such a: growing institution could not maintain itself for long on public cheri- 
ties alone.. They had for want of funds to give up the management of the 
regular schools before. 1823. 

What became of these schools? Adam's Report* says that the Society 
handed over the charge of three schools to the Church Missionary Society. 
One Muslim member of the Society took charge of the fourth, only to dis- 
- continuing it soon. The Arpuli Pathsala remained, of course, in the hands 

of David Hare. Hare started an English department of the School in 1823. 

Though the regular schools were given over to others, the Society shared 
the expenses of an.English School at Pataldanga with David Hare. This school 
was started in 1823. It was afterwards known to the public as David Hare's 
school. Radhakanta Deb says that it very soon came under the complete 
control of the Calcutta School Society. Henceforth Arpuli Pathsala and Patal- 
danga School were turned into Bengali and English Model Schools respec- 
tively. - 

The Soctety ad their best to meet the expenses, but their income could 
not meet their. normal requirements. On the 14th April,- 1823 they sent a 
petition, for pecuniary help to John Adam, ‘Acting Governor-General of India. 
Adam granted‘ the prayer promptly. Charles Lushington, Secretary to the 
Government of India wrote to the Society on the 23rd April to the effect that 
it would receive a monthly grant of Rs. 500/- from the public treasury from the 
following May. The contents of the petition show that the income of 
- the Society was Rs. 10,000/- in the first year; in the second it ‘stood at 
Rs. 7,500/- in the third Rs. 5,500/- and in the fourth it came down to 
Rs. 2,946-7-11, But the Society had to spend more than Rs. 5,000/- every year, 

From what has been said already it is clear that the principal activity of 
the Society centred round the two hundred indigenous schools, that is, pathsalas 
existing-at that time in Calcutta. Since its start E. S. Montague was the 
European. Secretary of the Society, W. H. Pearce was in charge of the 

Indigenous Department, and Radhakanta Deb its Native Secretary. At the 
` time the word “Native” did not acquire its present connotation. David Hare 
was a valued member of the Society, and of his own accord took charge of 
the Arpuli Pathsala and the Simla School. Pearce was appointed European 
Secretary in place of Montague in 1821, and the charge of Indigenous Depart- 
ment devolved on David Hare. Pearce resigned his post on the 3lst December 
1822. Though David Hare temporarily filled in the gap, he became the 
permanent European Secretary afterwards. 


VI 


Now, let us turn to the actual work the Society did for the education of 
the boys. I have already said that the main work of the Society was to reform 
and regularize the indigenous schools called pathsalas. The Indigenous 
Department dealt with these schools. Each school had four classes where the 


* Adam—p. 12. ë 
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three Rs were taught in their rudimentary aspect. Boys could be admitted 
any time of the year. Although there were nominally four. classes, the 
‘teacher often had to divide the pupils in as many classes as the latter Were 
in number. The Society at once laid down that this practice should be dis- 
continued. Boys admitted at the beginning of the session (year) in each school 
were grouped into four classes only instead of being placed in innumerable 
sections. This saved the labour of the teacher, and his efficiency necessarily 
increased. There was the indigenous monitor system in the pathsalas. Boys 
of the higher classes often gave lessons to those of the lower, and this they 
did under the supervision of the teacher. Teachers received grants from the 
Society in quarterly or four-monthly instalments. This induced them to follow 
the rules and regulations of the Society ca-efully and implicitly. 

Various methods were adopted to improve the mode of teaching. 
Quarterly and annual examinations were keld. The Pundit of the Society, as 
has already been said visited the Pathsalas at regular intervals and explained 
the contents of the text books to the teacaers. Boys were also benefitted by 
his discourse. Teachers were divided into three classes according to their 
efficiency in teaching. - 

Quarterly examinations used to be hdd at the residence of the Superin- 
tendent of each division. But the annual 2xamination was always held in the 
Sobha Bazar Rajbati. The first took place in 1820. Of 3787 students only 252 
appeared at the examination. The reasors of this disparity seems to be that 
only the best boys sat for the examinatior. There was something like a test 
examination previously held and those passed were sent for the annual 
examination. 

To ascertain how the rank and file of the students were doing in their 
studies, a new method was introduced bezore the fourth annual examination. 
`. Boys were taken at random: from the schools by some sort of lottery. ` In this 
way 155 boys were selected for the annaal examination. The examination 
was held on the 28th April, 1824, and this time, too, the boys ‘did fairly well. 
Hare invented this method. In these annual examinations boys of the Arpuli 
Pathsala, the Pataldanga School as well as the Society's scholars of the Hindu 
College participated. After the fourth examination Radhakanta Deb sub- 
mitted a report on the activities of the department to the Society. . The 
relevant portions are given here :— 


“I have great satisfaction in saying that our countrymen are convinced 

of the advantage derived by their chidren from our Society, and that the 
indigenous school masters and parenzs of boys who were first alarmed 
and refused to receive our School books, are añxious to come under the 
control of the Society, and that at the commencement of the Institution, 

I persuaded 16 or 17 Gooroos only to use our reading books, and to give 

. examination thereon at my house on the 2nd June, 1819 pledging myself 
there should not be introduced any religious matter therein ; and then | 
divided all the schools amounting to 166 (2) in Calcutta into 4 divisions 





(2) Adam gives the number of schools within the legal limits of Calcutta on 1818-19 
at 211 and the number of scholars at 4,908—Adam—p. 9. 
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and named 4 Baboos, the present Superintendents to take care of them, 
of which 85 schools are at present under the partronage of the Society 

° and the remaining masters are about to be joined with them, and 30 small 
schools have been since abolished on account of the number of free 


schools which have been established in Calcutta.” 


Radhakanta Deb submitted the report on the 8th July 1824. David Hare 
informed the Society on the [Ith October next that ten new schools had been 
established under the auspices of the Society. 

The work of the indigenous department grew beyond expectation. It was 
no longer possible for.the Pandit Gour Mohan to do every thing single handed. 
Radhakanta Deb proposed (8th July 1924) to the Society that four assistant 
Pandits should be appointed immediately. The Society agreed to the proposal, 
These assistants correspond to the Inspectors of primary schools of modern 
Calcutta. Under the joint signature of David Hare and Radhakanta Deb the 


following order was issued : š . 


“The School Masters must teach their boys as much as they are able 
according to instructions of the Secretary and' the Head Pandit. The 
examining Pandits and Sircars must attend at least 24 schools each, every 
week, and must stay at least 14 hours at each school during which time 
they must examine and instruct the boys and teachers as much as possible. 
Any school master or examining Pandit or Sircar, who neglects the above 
order without proper reason will be discharged.” 


It should be noted that the training of teachers was also emphasized at 
every step. This aspect of the Society’s work did not fail to attract the notice 
of the Directors of the East India Company in England. While giving assent 
in 1825 to the proposal of the Governor General to grant pecuniary aid to 
the Society they observed: 


“The Calcutta School Society appears to combine with its arrange- 
ments for giving elementary instruction,:an arrangement of still greater 
importance for educating teachers of the indigenous schools. This last 
object we deem worthy of great encouragement, since it is upon the 
character of these’ indigenous schools that‘ the education of the great mass 
of the population must ultimately depend.”’ 


Both the Hindu and the Muslim boys got their first lessons together in 
these Pathsalas. No mention is found in the reports of separate Maktabs or 
primary schools for the Muslims. Of course, the number of Muslim boys was 
fewer than that of the Hindus. 


] have not yet said anything about the education of girls. In the early 
nineteenth century, the Hindus were averse to sending their girls to public 
schools, for various reasons. This, however, does not mean that they were 
at all unwilling to give education to women. Well-to-do Hindu families 
arranged’ for the education of their female wards at home. The Calcutta 
School Society did not deem it wise to start public schools for girls lest they 
should forfeit the sympathy «of the Hindu public. They, specially Radhakanta 
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Deb took particular care to extend indirect help to movements started for 
girls’ education by the Christian ladies in Calcutta. In this connection the 
-name of Miss Cooke (later, Mrs. Wilson) should be mentioned. Diffeftent 
ladies societies were instituted. The poorer section of the community belong- . 
ing to high as well as low castes, got benefit of education of their girls in the 
schools started by these societies. At the beginning girls from these schools 
appeared at the examinations held under the auspices of the Calcutta School 
Society along with the boys. Radhakanta Deb was the principal instrument - 
through whom this was made possible even at that time. It was also through 
his help and guidance that the Society's Pandit, Gour Mohan Vidyalankar, 


wrote:a treatise on woman's education as early as 1822: ` 


; VII 


. Annual examinations were held regularly up till 1824. No annual examina- 
tion was held during the next two years. The fifth annual examination took 
-place on the 20th: February, 1827. This time 120 boys appeared from the 
pathsalas, and 30 each from the Pataldanga school; the Arpuli School and the. 
Hindu College. The elite of the city attended the function. Pandit Gour 
Mohan examined the boys of the Pathsalas. David Hare, William Carey and 
Horace Hayman Wilson, the great orientalist, examined the boys of the higher 
schools. 


A novel feature of this year’s function was that the boys of the higher 
schools and the. Society’s scholars in the Hindu College gave recitations of 
selected portions from English Drama. This they did quite satisfactorily. In the 
report submitted to the Society on the [st January, 1828, we find that the 
_number of the pathsalas had been decreased to 148. Inspite of-this decrease 
in number the students almost doubled and reached 6,126. This shows that > 
the schools had grown surprisingly in efficiency and popularity. 


Special mention should be made here of David Hare's Arpuli Pathsala. 
It was a-model school in the truest sense of the term. The Rev. K. M. 
Banerjee received his lessons in this school in his boyhood. Hare framed some 
special rules for the School, which were meant particularly for the poor. No 
one could get admitted here from other schools. In that case, he feared that 
` the schools would lose in efficiency and its alumni would fail to receive as- 
much attention as they should. They could read here free of charge. Hare. 
gave particular emphasis on the vernacular education of the boys. Bengali 
_was not only the medium of instruction, but he also made it a rule that no 
boy below eight would be eligible to read English. Those boys of the 
English Department, or to be more precise, of the English- school attached to 
the Arupuli Pathsala, who were weak in their Bengali had to take their lesson 
- in the patheala for two hours every day. Hare arranged monthly prizes for 
the regular attendance of his boys. The boy who did not absent himself 
from the class for a single day in the month would get eight annas, one 
absenting for one day would get six annas and one absenting for two days 
four annas. Those who were absent for more: than two days would get 
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ENS The Pathsala had 210 boys on its roll in 1828. In this year's 
Report we find: 


š "One of the principal advantages of this-school, is the example which 
_ it affords to the indigenous schools, and the best proof that can be offered 
-of the estimation in which it is held by the native inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, -is the frequent and earnest ‘solicitation from the most 
‘respectable natives to have their children educated in it.” 


VIII 


I have-so far discussed the activities of the Society. Let us now look at 
the results. Boys had already become well versed m Bengali as well as m 
English: In the fifth report of the Society- published in 1829 we have: 


“Many of these young gentlemen appear properly to appreciate the 
value of knowledge and are endeavouring to improve themselves as much 
as possible. They have formed Societies amongst their friends, at some 
.of which they debate and read essays of their own composition on 
literary subjects, and at others read and study English books and translate 
into Bengali. They are at present employed in translating the elements 
of general history, the Wonders of the World and the grammar of 

- History.” ` 


cessed 


We find mention of “Societies” here. About this time the advanced 
students of the School Society's English Schools, the Hindu College and 
kindred institutions formed a good many associations or debating clubs 
separately as well as jointly, the most prominent of which was the Academic 
Association. Henry Louis Vivian Derozio, (3) the Eurasian poet and teacher 
of the Hindu College, was their friend, philosopher and guide. Though he 
presided over the deliberations of the Academic Association only, he was 
connected with other Societies as their member. By the end of 1830 these 
Societies increased'to as many as seven. An Indian correspondent wrote to 


Thedndia Gazettee (quoted by John Bull, December 11, 1830):— 


“The spirit of Union has spread itself, and in the course of a short 
time a great number of literary Societies have been Founded in Calcutta, 
consisting primarily of the former and present leading students of the 
Hindoo College, the School Society's English Schools, and the seminary 
generally known by the name “of Ram Mohan Roy’s School. It has been 

_ ascertained upon enquiry that seven .associations of this kind are in exis- 
tence, the proceedings of which are conducted exclusively in the English 
language. Most of them meet once a week; and some at longer intervals, 
for discussing questions in literature and science; and some time in 

- politics ; the number of members-belonging to each varies from 17 to 50.” 


- Not only the students of the Hindu College, but also the advanced 
students of the Society's schools were greatly benefitted by Derozió's teaching. 


(3) For a fuller account of the life and activities of -Derozio, see my Unabingsa 
Satabdir Bangla : E KONR Vivian Derozio. 


mm... 
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The same correspondent wrote in December, 18% that “He (Derozio) has lately 
commenced a course of evering lectures in Metaphysics in the rooms of the 
School Society's School at Puzuldanga, which are attended by about 150 natjve 
young gentlemen.” These lectures were delivered gratis every week to 
the students of the Hindu College and other sister institutions. 

Boys of the Society’s Schools afterwards proved themselves as efficient 
teachers. Tara Chand Chakravarty, Krishna Mohun Banerjee and Rassick 
Krishna Mallik were the valuzd and respected teachers of the Society's Patal- 
danga School. In the extract quoted above from the Society's fifth report 
the literary activities of these boys also have been referred to. Tara Chand 
Chakravarty, while teacher of the Pataldanga School, compiled a Bengali- 
English dictionary in 1827. Xasiprasad Gkose composed English poems and i 
got them published sometime later. Students of the Hindu College started 
Parthenon an English weekly ; but due to its ultra-liberal views it had to be 
abolished at the behest of the College authorities. After they had left the 
College, Krishna Mohan started the Enquirer an English weekly ; and Rassick 
Krishna, the Gnanan-weshun, a bilingual weekly,—both of very progressive 
views. Boys of the Society's Sehools and the Hindu College could not remain 
content with the knowledge they had acquired for themselves. The founded a 
large number of free schools in and around the city. In this connection the acti- 
vites of Krishna Mohun Banerjee, Rassick Krishna Mallik, Chandra Sekhar 
Deb, Dakshinaranjan Mukherjee, Radhanath Sikdar, Hara Chandra Ghose, 
Ramtanu Lahiri, Pyari Chand Mitra, Sib Chandra Deb and a good many 
others should be mentioned. Each one of these young men rose to high posi- 
tion in society in after-life. 


IX 


The Society which had done sc much service to the community for more' 
than a decade had to discontinue its activities for want of adequate funds. 
Its work almost came to a standstill in 1833. We have learnt of its pecuniary. 
position up till 1824. Since then the Society had to pass through many ordeals. 
Joseph Barretto and Company, the Treasurer of the Society from its start went 
to liquidation in 1825-26, The Society lost its deposits worth Rs. 3,947. When 
it found no other means, during the next .two years, to balance income and 
experiditure, David Hare came to its rescue and made a gift of Rs. 6,000 in 
1828. The Society continued uninterraptedly for some time. But troubles cropped 
up again. Calcutta passed through a great depression in 1832.33. During 
these years the big Agency Houses fell. Messrs. Mackintosh and Company 
had been the Treasurer of the Society since the fall of the Barrettos. This 
House also crashed. Though the Society's deposits with the House did not 
amount much still it lost the little it had. The regular subscribers of the 
- Society, too, did not fare any better. They could spare little for the Society, 
themselves having suffered from the crash as well. David Hare wrote to the 
Society in his capacity as European Secretary that except the monthly: Govern- 
ment grant of Rs. 500/- and the personal subscriptions of Lord William 
Bentinck and a few others, it had practically no income. But the lowest esti- 
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mate of its monthly expenditure stood at Rs. 1,090. He, therefore, propased 
that grants to the indigenous pathsalas should be stopped forthwith but that 
the English Schools should be maintained as the Hindu College and the 
Birjitala School depended for their students on these institutions. The 
European members, one and all agreed.to the proposal. But I find a minute 
of dissent appended in this connection to the proceedings ; but there is no 
signature to it. It is not, however difficult to understand that Radhakanta 
Deb was the man; because it was he who had all along worked for the 
improvement of these indigenous schools. This minute contained some very 
practical suggestions for the Society to follow in the circumstances. lt runs 
- as follows : 


“The grand design of the School Society, since the commencement 
of its operation, was to improve the indigenous schools in Calcutta, and 
the calls of this Department alone induced the Society to apply to the 
Supreme Government in:1823, for pecuniary aid which was, accordingly, 
granted to the. extent of Rs. 500/- per month; but a great part of the 
amount has already been absorbed by the Society's and others English 
Schools, since established, and the remainder is now so appropriated, 
saving thereby the expenditure-of the Indigenious Department. This 
arrangement, however, appears to us to be very unreasonable, as there 
is not any institution in existence, except that called the Indigenous 
Department of the Society, to assist the Indigenous. Schools in Calcutta ; 
whereas there are many publio and private English schools in Town, and 
their number is increasing rapidly. We, therefore, think that we need 
not retain our own, or aid the other English Schools, until a sufficient 
fund is acquired to enable us to do so, but beg to propose that out of 
the Government contribution, Rs. 200 be appropriated for the improve- 
ment of the indigenous schools and Rs. 300 for the English Educarion 
of the Society's 60 boys (instead of 30) in the Hindu College only ; and 
that the private subscription be employed in disbursing the incidental and 
other charges.” 


The suggestions contained in this minute were not, however, acted upon. 
` Hare's proposals were carried out. Early in 1833 the Society relinquished the 
charge of the indigenous schools. lts English school at Pataldanga was 
amalgamated with the English school attached to Mr. Hare's famous Arpuli 
Pathsala. This Pathsala was also discontinued for want of funds. Thirty 
best students, however, of this united school at Pataldanga, for many years 
known as the School Society's School, used to be sent as before as Society's 
scholars to the Hindoo College. William Adam was a member of this Society 
for some time. He wrote in his First Report: (1835) : 


-~ “Tt is deeply to be regretted that the operations of a Society, con- 
ducted with so much judgment and success, should be thus crippled and 
curtailed.” (4) š 


(4) Adam p. 14. 
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One word about the School Society's Superintendent or Pandit, Gour- 
mohan Vidyalankar. The success of the operations of the Society was no 
less due to this individual. The Rev. Mr. W. H. Pearce, then in charge, of 
the indigenous department of the Calcutta School Society, mentioned in a 
letter written so early as August 29, 1819, of the zealous activities of 
Radhakanta Deb and Pandit Gourmohun in very glowing terms. Of 
Gourmohun he wrote : 


“Nor can I pass unnoticed the zealous, expert, and indefatigable 
services of Gour Mohun Pandit, in the joint employ of the school-Book 
and School Societies, in the latter of which he is attached to my 
department.” 


When the affairs of the School Society were about to be wound up David 
Hare, the European Secretary, in a' statement on 19th January, 1833 reminded 
its managing Committee of their incividual and collective obligations to their 
officers especially to Pandit Gourmohun. He said: 


“If this is determined on, I shall much regreat that we shall be under 
the necessity of parting with several old and valuable servants and part- 
cularly our head Pundit who is, I believe a very learned man and has 
always from the beginning of the Society exerted himself to the utmost of 
his abilities in its service, and | sincerely hope that all the gentlemen of 
our Committee will assist them in procuring situations.” 


Mr. Pearce, the former European Secretary and then a member of its 
Committee, also observed: 


š “I shall hope that the long continued faithful and successful services 
of the head Pundit, who has been a most active agent of the Society from 
its commencement may not be dispensed with, without some effort on our 
part to secure for him employment in some other department.” 


I have also found copies of letters in Mas. Written by Radhakanta Deb in 
his capacity as Native Secretary to the Society, to gentlemen in position, esoli- 
citing a job for Gourmohan. The efforts of the members to provide Gour 
Mohan elsewhere soon met with success. Pandit Gourmohan Vidyalankar 
was appointed a Moonsif at Suksagar, in which capacity, too, he earned a 
good deal of fame for his hard, honest and consciencious work. 


a 


_ 


x 


Though the Calcutta School Society could not continue for long, the work 
it had done in the diffusion of knowledge left a permanent stamp on the 


Indian society. I should say with William Adam: 


““Uuequivocal testimony is borne to the great improvement effected 
by the exertions of the School Society both in the method of instruction 
employed in the indigenous schools of Calcutta, and in the nature and 
amount of knowledge communicated ; and I have thus fully explained the 
operations of this benevolent association, because they appear to me 
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to represent an admirable model, devised by a happy combination of 
European and Native philanthropy and local knowledge, and matured by 

° fifteen years’ experience, on which model, under the fostering care of 
Government and at comparatively little expense, a more extended plan 
might be framed for improving the entire system of indigenous elemen- 
tary schools throughout the country.” (5) 


” 


JOGESH CHANDRA BAGAL. 


(5) Adam, p. 11 ° 


Dater Dags of Nana Saheb. a 


a ¿ 


HE later days of Nana Saheb are still ane of the unresolved mysteries of 

Indian history. It is, however, certain that being hotly chased by the 
British forces, Nana, accompanied by his close kins and a considerable force, 
took refuge in the dense fores:s of tke Nepalese Tarai. (1) 

From the Tarai the rebels carried on, for a ‘time, systematic predatory 
operations on the British terrizories below, posing a perpetual menace to the 
law and order of the region. (2) The Nepalese government took no restrictive 
measures ; on the contrary, -he Nepalese officers in the Tarai assisted the 
rebels and shared in their spcils. The Nepalese army and the senior officers 
in the Durbar were all in favour of the rebels. Jang Bahadur himself was 
lukewarm in regard to checking the latter's activities. The Tarai became, in 
consequence, a political alsatia, a safe sanctuary of malcontents and despera- 
does of every stripe. (3) i 

The British sternly remonstrated with Jang Bahadur, but to little purpose. 
The British could not send their own forces to weed out the fugitive rebels 
from the bordering areas in the face of Jang Bahadut’s consistent opposition to 
it and his army’s similar dispcsition. (4) à 

Gradually, however, the vigorous measures adopted by the British for the 
security of their own frontier made it increasingly difficult for the rebels to 


(1) Foreign Political Consultations (P.C.), 25 March 1859, 15; 23 September 1859, 
50, 22 April 1859, 196, 200, 203; 13 May i859, 320; 3 June 1859, 378; 24 June 1859, 107; 
15 July 185, 236. Letter from Nana Rao to General Badri Narsing (Jang Bahadur’s brother), 
P.C., 5 August 1859, 266-67. 

(2) Foreign Secret Consultations (S.C), 25 June 1858, 112. Letters from Officers- 
Commanding the Field forces on Nepal frontier, Nepal Restdency Records (N.R.), Vol. 8; 
Important Judical Bundles, Alphabet-M, Nc. 37, Stace Central Records Office, Bihar, Patna. 

(3) Major General Sir Hope Grant, Commanding Field Forces m Oudh border, to 
Ramsay, Resident of Nepal, 8 May 1859, P.C., 20 May 1859, 375; 13 May 1859, 323; 22 May 
1859, 267; S.C., 30 December 185% 558-68. The Friend of India (Serampore), 14 April, 
12 May, 19 May, 26 May, 9 June 1859. 

(4) P.C., 25 November 1859, 149. “The more I hear and see what is passing at 
this Durbar the more convinced am 1 that the sympathy of the Sardars and of the Army 
are rather with the rebels than with us.” Ramsay to Captain Kelly, Commanding the 
Field forces on the border, 25 Ma-ch 185¢, P.C., 22 April 1859, 200. az 
“I am convinced that be [Jang Bahadur] knows more of their [rebel’s] movements 
than he chooses to admit”. Resid2nt to Government, 8 March 1859, P.C., 22 April 1859, 
197-98. 

Earlier Jang Bahadur had clea-ly informed the rebels that he was decidedly against 
sheltering them in his dominions. ‘“Tell:Nana Saheb and Bala Rao, I will not protect 
them and disturb my relations with the English. If you want to fight the English and 
the Gorkhalis, say"so, and you shal. be massacred to a man”. P. Landon, Nepal (London, 
1928) I, 158. Landon claims to heve written his account of the later days of Nana on 
the basis of Thagee and Dacoitee department records of the Government of India and 
records of the Government of Nepal. 
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persevere in their predatory pursuits. Provisions became scarce; famine 
stalked in the rebel camps; the pestilential swamps of the Tarai forests took 
a heavy toll of lives ; all round there was disease, death and- despair. The 
destituté rebels then turned upon the Nepalese villages for plunder, leading 
Jang Bahadur to-thé belated realisation that they were as much a menace to 
his state as to the British government. (5) At long last he allowed the British 
troops to eñter the Nepalese territory and himself launched an expedition 
against the rebels. (6) The principal rebel leaders were either killed or captured 
with hundreds of their followers. Many had died earlier of starvation and 
disease in the pestilential swamp ; many were hunted down ; some gave them- 
selves up ; others sneaked their way back home, a helpless horde of fugitives, 
forlorn, despairing of a cause lost, as it seemed, for ever. (7) 


The wives of Nana Saheb and his brother, Bala Rao, the two wives of the 
ex-Peshwa, Baji Rao Il, the Begum of Oudh and her son, Brijis Kadr, were 
given political asylum at Kathmandu where they lived long on the subsidy 
provided to them by the Nepalese government. (8) 

As to Nana's whereabouts no authentic information could -be had, in 
spite of the earnest efforts of the British. Repeated pressure on Jang Bahadur 
elicited nothing but his strong disavowals of any knowledge of Nana. 


. He sought to convince the British that Nana had died, and that it was 
futile to hunt for the willow of the wisp.” The British totally discredited Jang 
Bahadur's reports ; there was lurking suspicion that Jang Bahadur had himself 
sheltered Nana or, at any rate, knew his whereabouts. All sorts of rumours 
were afloat, deepening the mystery. No effective cooperation to trace Nana 
could be expected of Jang Bahadur, nor was any proffered by him. The 
British, hence, relied on their own with a view to ascertaining whether or not 
Nana had actually died. 

In the beginning, the British army officers engaged in seenwinating the 
tebel from Oudh and its environs reported that Nana had reálly died in the 
Tarai along with his brother and principal rebel leaders. These reports were 
based not on independent enquiry but on the informations supplied by the 
Nepalese army officers in the Tarai. (9) Thus, Brigadier Holdich, command- 
ing the Oudh Frontier- Forces, reported that Nana had perished with Bala 
Rao and Azimullah in the Tarai; his death having thus been “most satis- 





(5) Khareeta from the Maharaja or Nepal to Lord Canning, 24 June 1859, S.C., 22 
July 1859, 199-200; Canning to eens of Nepal, 7 January 1859, P.C., 15 July 1859, 
413C. 

(6) Yaddasht koii Jang Bahadur to Resident, 10 October 1859, P.C., 30 December 
1859, 547. 

(7) P.C., 30 December 1859, 452-53, 462-63; 24 February 1860, 184; 20 January 1860, 
136-50, 152; 2 March 1860, 247-49, 251-54. 

(8) Commandai Kitabkhana, Nizamati Phant, Kathmandu, Registers for the years 
1921 (Vikram Samvat) and beyond; P.C., 2 March 1860, 247-55; Foreign Political Records, 
Category A (F.P-A), July 1860, 265. 

It was suspected by the Resident that their reception at Kathmandu was a prear- 
ranged plan of Jang Bahadur. P.C., 2 March 1860, 253. 

(9) Telegraphic message from Brigadier Holdich to Chief of Staff, 15 December 1859, 

Foreign Department Consultation (F.C.), 20 January 1860, 141, 144, 
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factorily accounted for." (10) The Government gave full credit to this report, | 


particularly after it was ascertained that the Brahmins at Bithoor had performed 
Nana s obsequies. (I l) \ ° 

Lord Canning himself was no: very enthusiastic about what appeared to 
him a wild-goose chase, nor was he anxicus to overtly disprove the-rumour of 
Nana s death in the Tarai. For it would have reanimated the rebel's hope of 
Nana's being alive and provided fresh ignition to the smouldering embers of 
disaffection. (12) There was, however, a strong belief in England that Nana 
was alive and that the Indian government were not only feigning ignorance 
of it but, for political reasons, were giving wide publicity to the rumour of his 
death. (13) In the Anglo-Indian Press, toc, similar views were aired, 

In September 1860, the Resident at Kathmandu, Colonel George Ramsay, 
suspected, on the basis of the deposition of a spy that Nana might be living 
in a Tibetan village close to the Nepal-Tibet frontier. He had strong mis- 
givings about the veracity of Jang Bahadur's statements ; it was very likely 
that from the very first Jang Bahadur was keen on shielding Nana, and his 
persistent aséertions as to Nana s death were a part of his premeditated design 
to lull the British ‘suspicion and to delude them. Jang Bahadur himself could 
adduce no positive proof as to the deat of Nana, and this made his state- 
ments look all the more suspicious in the British eyes. Resident Ramsay 
strongly suspected that Jang Bahadur had actually facilitated Nana's escape 
from the Terai to an unknown place somewhere in Nepal or beyond, and had 
thereafter apread the news of his death wi-h a view to providing a.cold douche 
to the zeal of the British to track him clown. His evasive and conflicting 


statements were clear evidences of his ardent efforts to draw a veil over the- 


matter ; his impatience was patent when the issue was squarely laid before 


him by the Resident. 


“He [Jang Bahadur] had declared long beforehand that the event 
[death of Nana] would take place and when it was reported, he seemed 
anxious that it should at once be taxen for granted and he avoided as 
much as possible recurring to the subject. My own impression has 


always been that the Nana would be suffered to escape.” (14) 


It seemed likely to Ramsay that Jang Bahadur did not dare to seize Nana, 
a Brahmin, and surrender him to the Britisa, for fear that his officers who were 


(10) Holdich to Sir William Mansfield, Chief of Staff, 21 December 1859, F.C, 
20 Jannary 1860, 148. 

It' was supposed that one of Jang Eahadur’s sons would be married to‘a daughter of 
Bala Rao. Resident Ramsay to Beadon, Secreta~y to Government, 3 February 1860, F.C., 
20 January 1860, 152. 

(11) “, . . of the latter’s [Nana] deeth there seems to be no doubt...” Government 
to Chief Commissioner, Oudh, 17 January 1860, F.C, 24 February 1860, 184. 

(12) “He [Nana] would have been till his death, a centre round which disaffection 
must naturally rally, and entirely as Sir Jang Bahadur was trusted, it was felt by every- 
one that Nana’s death was by far the best solution of the difficulty.” P. Landon, Under 
the Sun (London, 1906) 272 

(13) The Times (London) 28 December 1860. 

(14) Ramsay to Beadon, 3 September 1860, Nepal Residency Records (N. RA, 
Vol. 12 
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all in favan of the hele would strongly disapprove of the.measure particularly 
when they apprehended that the British would execute him. In fact, Nana 
had,appealed to Jang Bahadur, in the name of Hindu religion, to protect his 
person. ‘Thereafter Jang Bahadur had given the Resident clear impression 
that even if he were able to capture Nana, he would not be delivered up 
to the British in the face of this appeal, for it would be, he declared, an act 
of treachery. Such statements confirmed the suspicion that Jang Bahadur had 
already made up his mind to shield Nana when he launched the expedition 
against the fugitive rebels in the Nepalese Tarai ; and the spread of the death 
news was a premeditated and calculated artifice to facilitate Nana s escape. 
It was clear that Jang Bahadur had no “‘serious intention of catching the 
Nana.” (15) I 2 


Secret enquiries revealed that “active connivance and assistance” of Jang 
Bahadur himself had enabled a large number of rebels to escape unhindered 
from the Nepalese Tarai to the lower hills of Nepal, and some of them from 
the latter place to the snowy sierras of the Nepal-Tibet border. lt was very 
probable that Nana Sahib had thus reached the north western border of Nepal. 
Thorough sifting of Jang Bahadur's own statements were also pointers to this 
fact. Hence, 


. . . itis not unreasonable to suppose that there are rebel leaders .. . 
whose existence he [Jang Bahadur] has some interest in concealing.” (16) 


The fact that the families of Nana did not show any sign of mourning 
when they first arrived from the Tarai to Kathmandu would also belie ‘the 
contention that Nana had actually died then. Later, however, the wives of 
Nana observed the usual ceremonies of mourning by cropping their hair 


short, wearing white clothes and distributing alms to fakirs. (17) 


The Resident had by July 1861 “exhausted all the means of enquiry” but 
had failed to “throw additional light upon the matter.” He was convinced 
that Jang Bahadur alone knew Nana's whereabouts, and that he would never 
actively help the British in getting at the truth. Jang Bahadur in his turn 
was absolutely confident that without his help the British would never find 
Nana out. In fact when the Anglo-Indian press urged the Government to 
probe more deeply into the mysterious disappearance of Nana Sahib, Jang 
Bahadur flung a proposal that if the British wanted they could send persons 
to Nepal to track Nana down, but that if they failed in their purpose they 
must cede to Nepal the low lands constituting the British Indian Tarai, north 
of Eastern Oudh lying between the Arrah nadee and Bhagura Tal. It was, 


Ramsay discerned, 


(15) Ibid, . 

(16) Ibid, 

(17) Ibid., Nana Saheb’s mother insisted that both of his sons had died. Siddhiman 
Singh procured a frontal«bone of Nana which he declared was given to him by Nana’s 
mother for formal burial at Banaras. Jang Bahadur commended Siddhiman’s action in 
bringing the frontal bone (Astu) and performing funeral rites (Kirya). Landon, 
op, cit, 161, 
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“a wager . . . which he [Jang Bahadur]i could not lose as he could 
with utmost facility keep the Nana or any other party out of the way 
of any cavalcade of persons, attended by officials of his own government, 
who might be moving about in search of him. * (18) 


The Resident gathered the intelligence of jae Bahadur having sold a 
tract of land in the Butwal Tarai to the members of the Nana’s family for 
Rupees 36000/, and that he had bought at a low price their and the Begum's 
(of Oudh) jewellery worth a large sum of money. (19) 

Such floating rumours and stray reports deepened the mystery as it 
enlivened the Resident's hope of getting at the truth. He was, however, 
certain that Nana was not at Kathmandu. Western Nepal seemed as his more 
likely residence. It was safer and more feasible, Ramsay felt, to send spies 
from the Gorakhpur border into Nepal than from Kathmandu itself where the 
Nepalese police maintained constant and close watch on him and his staff, 
Utmost secrecy and circumspection were requisites for success, for knowledge 
of such clandestine- operations of the British was certain to give great umbrage 
to Jang Bahadur and cause serious impairment in the relations between the 
two governments. Accordingly one Ramsing, formerly a-kotwal of Nurpur, 
an adept spy, was sent to western Nepal in disguiee, with a view to getting 
first hand information of the persons supposed to be living in the shrines 
there. He was soundly briefed about his delicate mission, and caution and 
discretion were repeatedly enjoined upon him. Arresting any of the rebels 
in Nepal was out of the question; obtaining “‘corroborative evidence" of 
Nana's death alone was the object of this secret mission. (20) 

Ramsing, accompanied by Lalsingh as his guide, entered the Nepalese 
territory by Hardwar and Almora hills, and stayed at Kathmandu for some 
time. ` They returned with the widely held belief in Nepal that Nana had 
actually died of fever sometime in September 1859, as had Bala Rao some 
months earlier. Ramsing and Lalsing reported that Jang Bahadur's relations 
with the female relatives of Nana were intimate enough to give rise to popular 
gossip, (21) and that he had let the Borner passes of Nepal open to enable 
some rebels to escape to Tibet. 

The absence of any defmite evidence pied the reports of Ramsing and 
Lalsing of much of their worth. The Government did not discredit them; 
but the reports were not of much value. lt was very likely that these two 
spies had confined their activities strictly to the Kathmandu valley, whereas 





(18) Resident to Government, 22 July 1861, F.P-A., August 1861, 177A. “If the Nana 
be still alive, the secref ig buried in the breast of Jang Bahadur. ... The subject ig never 
now referred to by His Excellency except once when Mr. Peppe’s servánt at Gorakhpur 
said that Nana Saheb-was alive, and the. Fricnd. of India took the matter up.” Landon, 
op. cit., 162, 

i (19) Jang Bahadur had issued a stringent order that none but he himself would buy 
those jewels if they were offered for sale by their owners. Richard Lawrence, the 
Resident to Aitchison (Foreign Secretary), 30 April I871, N.R., Vol. 13. 

(20) Governor-General's Note, 11 August, Private and Confidential letter of Bayley 
to Forsyth (Commissioner of Oudh?), 12 August 1861, F,P-A., August 1861, 177. 

(21) Statements of Lal Singh ahd Ram Singh, F.P-A., March 1864, 152-53. 
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it was western Nepal, Pan y] Muktinath and ite immediate vicinity, which 
needed thorough combing. (22) 

e The Government did not felix ita efforts, for the Secretary of State for 
India as-well as the Anglo-Indian press refused to be taken in by the widely 
held views that-Nana had really died. In April 1860, Nanak Chand, a secret 
emissary, reported that the widows of the ex-Peshwa, who were well disposed 
towards the British government, had been forcibly detained by Nana before 
they were carried off to Kathmandu in September 1859. Two personal valets 
of Nana Saheb admitted before Nanak Chand that they had seen Nana dying 

of fever and dysentry at the hills of Dewankpur, on 26 December 1859; there- ' 
“after his corpse was cremated. They further deposed that Bala Rao had 
died on 28 July 1859 in the Bankee mountains about 30 coss from Butwal; 
Azimullah had died earlier. (23) 


In September 1861, Major Ramsay. sent a report to’ the Government, 
embodying “fair presumptive evidence of the Nana's existence.” (24) It is 
. significant to note that much before the death of Nana was officially reported 
to Ramsay, Jang Bahadur, in his personal parleys with the Resident asserted 
time and again that the death would take place soon. This led to the natural 
“suspicion that these assertions were designed to lead the British to anticipate 
the announcement of Nana's death. It waa evident that he disfavoured the 
reopening of the issue; for the death of Nana, he gave out, was an established 
fact. He parried the matter whenever asked by the Resident to make thorough 
enquiries; he sought to make light of it, knowing full well the “intense 
interest” of the British in it. (25) 


A fakir deposed before the Resident's havildar that he had seen some 
persons of consequence (Burra Admi), presumably rebels (Buggies), at Mukti- 
nath, a shrine in north western Nepal. The statement of the fakir that Nana 

was alive and had been summoned by Jang Bahadur when he went down to 
the Tarai (in November-December 1859) was an important revelation; for it 
belied the repeated avowals of Jang Bahadur that Nana had died. on 24 Sep- 
tember 1859. (26) 


` The. Resident's havildar chanced upon cias Panjabi fakir who died 
to have “actually seen the Nana' at a village called Doongurgaon, about a 
mile west of the river Bonganga in western Nepal. The village was in the 
jurisdiction of the Raja of Lamjung who had posted a posse of sentries around 
a camp where a “great Marhatta Raja'” used to stay with three/ four hundred 





(22) Bayley, Secretary, Home Department, to Col. H. M. Durand, Secretary, Foreign 
Department, 7 April 1862, F.P-A., March 1864, 151. 

(23) Report of Nanak Chand, 23 June 1861, Foreign Political Proceedings, B category 
(F.P-B.), September 1861, 469. 

(24) Resident to Government, 20 September 1861, F.P-A,, October 1861, 33, 
- (25) Regarding Bala Rao’s death, however, Jang Bahadar. had given Ramsay satis- 
factory circumstantial evidence. 
| In June 1859, Bala Rao is said to have entreated Jang Bahadur's help to smuggle 
him and Nana inio Pharasdanga, a French ee in Bengal, “For that will mean - 
our safety.” Landon, op. cit., 160. 

8) Resident to Government, 20 September 1861, F.P-A., October 1861, 33, - 
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followers, all disguised as fakirs. The Panjabi fakir gathered from the latter 
that their master was the brother of the late Bala Rao, and that he was very 
sore with Jang Bahadur who had robbed him of his valuable jewellery and 
female relatives. Few days later several parties of fakirs who had just come 
to Kathmandu from Muktinath told the Resident's havildar that they too had 
heard of a great Marhatta Raja in the hills beyond Muktinath and that they 
were sure of Nana's being alive. Some of these fakirs claimed themselves 
to have been Nana's personal attendants. All these led the Resident to 
entertain strong suspicion that a number of rebels, disguised as fakirs, did 
reside in the vicinity of Muktinath, and that it was likely that Nana was one 
of those rebels. (27) 


A short while ago a jamadar who had come from the Butwal feat and 
who claimed’ to have frequented the rebels’ camp in the Tarai, told the 
Resident's havildar that Nana still lurked in the lower hills north-east of the 
Butwal Tarai, and that he (Nana) went there after Jang Bahadur had summoned 
all the fugitive rebel leaders in the Tarai to meet him, in November-December 
1859. (28) Resident Ramsay came to the conclusion that in the winter months 
Nana might be shifting to the lower hills of Nepal to escape the severe cold 
in the vicinity of Muktinath where he lived in the warmer periods of the 
year. (29) 


In April 1&1 one Ramdeen Pande, an alleged mutineer, deposed before 
Lt. Hewell, Assistant Commissioner, Gonda, that he had seen Nana only 
five months back, and that Jang Bahadur himself facilitated his escape in a 
fakir’s guise. Ramdeen stated that with a large number of men Nana went 
towards the Nepal-Tibet frontier where he was still living under the protec- 
tive care of the Tibetan authorities. (30) 


In December 1861, however, Ramdeen made another deposition where 
he averred that Nana had died in Dang (in the Tarai) in the winter months 
of 1859-60. The discrepancy in his two depositions was too glaring to warrant 
any credit being given to them. It was further ascertained that Ramdeen had 
been, before the ‘Mutiny’, in the service of Jay Kishen Puri, a Nepalese 
zamindar in the Tarai and a close ally of the fugitive rebels and all sorts of 
desperadoes. (31). 

On being asked by the Government, the Raja of Balrampur sent an agent, 
Badri Tewaree by name, to Nepal with the same object in view. Tewaree 
had close knowledge of the Nepalese Tarai where Nana had taken refuge. 


Tewaree’s report was just a reiteration of the belief current in Nepal that 





(27) Ibid. The Resident’s Havildar went to Godavarı to attend the twelye yearly 
festival ¡and returned with the information that a large number of fakirs who gathered 
at the festival strongly held that Nana was living in the guise of a mendicant between 
Muktinath and Kumaon. Tandon, op. cit., 165 

(28) P.C., 30 December 1859, 462, 432, 

(29) Resident to Government, 10 July 1861, F.P-A., November 1861, 81. 

(30) Deposition of Ramdeen Pandey, 27 December 1861; W. Cooper, Depnty Com- 
missioner, Lucknow to Secretary, Chief Commissioner, Oudh, 19 December 1861, F.P-A., 
January 1862, 84-89. . 

(31) Ibid. 
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Nana had died of discuss: on. 14 September 1859 at Deokhar in the Tarai 
where Bala Rao and some other rebel leaders had also perished. (32) 


e The unabated interest of the British in Nana and the demands of the 
press to place the matter beyond doubt or dispute caused some concern to 
Jang Bahadur. It was evident that the British had not taken him by his words 
any more than they had relaxed their efforts in this direction. Reports of 
secret enquiries conducted by the British ‘made him all the more uneasy. 
Jang Bahadur, hence, changed his tactics. In a meeting with Doctor Oldfield, 
the Residency Surgeon, Jang Bahadur made some remarks about Nana which 
accorded ill with his earlier statements about the same. He averred that 
it was not Nana but Jwala Prasad and Bala Rao who were responsible for 
the Kanpur massacre. What is more, he admitted for the first time that he 
himself entertained strong misgivings as to Nana's death; for his earlier 
reports on it were based on the statements of Tharoos, `a very degraded and 
ignorant class of people”. (33) who claimed to have seen a carcass being 
burnt. Jang Bahadur stated that the carcass in question could well have been 
anybody else's, and not necessarily Nana's. (34) He admitted that not a single 
Gurkha officer or any other reliable person was present in Nana's camp when 
he is supposed to have died, or his funeral rites performed. (35) Jang Bahadur, 
however, asserted that if Nana were alive, he was certainly not in Nepal or 
Tibet; he could not be in Nepal escaping the notice of Jang Bahadur any 
more than he could be in Tibet without the knowledge of the Nepalese 
traders in Lhasa and other Tibetan marts. Even if Nana were in Tibet, Jang 
Bahadur -held, the Tibetans would not surrender him either to the British 
whose authority they did not récognise (36) or to Jang Bahadur with whom 
they had no cordial relations. (37) It was more likely, Jang Bahadur stated, 
that Nana had “‘gone to the south” (38) 


This admission, though made in a deliberately casual and private manner, 
served only to deepen the Resident's suspicion. Ramsay remarked, 


a 


`... he [Jang Bahadur] either suspects that we are making enqui- 
ties upon the subject or supposes that I may have obtained intelligence 





(32) Statement of Badree Tewaree, 5 September 1861; Commissioner of Bahraitch to 
Chief Commissioner, Oudh, 6 September 1861; Secretary to Chief Commissioner, Ondh 
to Government, 13 September 1861, F.P-4., September 1861, 562-63. 

(33) Resident to Government, 23 November 1861, F.P-A., December 1861, 17. “he 
Tharoos inhabit the swampy Tarai forests aud the adjacent plains. 

(34) Ibid. 

(35) As to Bala Rao’s death, there was not the “slightest doubt”, Jang Bahadur held, 
for his confidential agent, Col. Siddhiman Singh, had actually seen Bala Rao in a mori- 
bund state. | I 

(86) Resident to government, 23 November 1861, F.P-A., December 1861, 17. 

(37) Nepal-Tibet relations were strained over the last decade on both political and 
commercial scores. Jang Bahadur coveted some parts of western Tibet close to Nepal's 
north-western border. Nepalese embassies to China on their way to Peking through 
Tibet were maltreated by the Tibetans. In 1855-56 a full-scale war flared up between 
Nepal and Tibet, earning for the former some political and commercial gains. 


(38) “Dakhin ko gaya”. Resident to Government, 23 - November 1861, F.P-A., 
December 1861, 17. i 
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calculated to shake his own former stetements and he therefore desires 
to be able, hereafter to declare, should the Nana'a existence be eventually 
proved, that he not only shared our dcubts respecting his alleged deeth 
but that he actually told Dr. Oldfield that he believed him to be alive 
or to have gone somewhere or other to the southward (Dakhin ko gaya); 
an expression, by the bye, which is inconsistent with the rest of his 
remarks and which conveys the inferenze that he knows more about the 

Nana than he chooses to express.” (39) 

Some time later Jang Bahadur in his conversations with the Resident had 
made an “undisguised admission” that Mana was alive during his (Jang 
Bahadur’s) expedition against the rebels in the Tarai in November-December 
1859, and that he went across the hills in north-western Nepal. This state- 
ment was in glaring contrast to his earlier assertions that Nana had died in 
September 1859 and that he knew nothing >f him (Nana) thereafter. (40) 


In June 1863 the Foreign Secretary, Colonel H.M. Durand, was‘ telegra- 
phically informed of the capture of Nana Saheb in Ajmere. One Gaya 
Prasad, a Brahmin of Bithoor, who claimed to have intimate knowledge of 
Nana, informed Major Davidson, Deputy Commissioner, Ajmere and Mhair- 
wara, that he had had a long conversation with a distinguished looking man 
who gave himself out as Nana Saheb. Tke supposed Nana revealed to the 
Brahmin that he had come down from Nepal on the assurance of support — 
and help of the rulers of Kashmir, Bikaner Udaipur, Jaipur, Hyderabad and 
Cutch against the British, and that the real Tantia Topi was still at large at 
Bikaner. Major Davidson made prompt arrangements for the capture of the 
supposed Nana, exultingly reporting to the Government, 


"Although it has been so often reported that the Nana had been 
captured, I cannot from all the circumstances but feel that in the present 
instance we really have got the man Himself.” (41) 


Both the military and medical officers et Nusserabad and Ajmere certified 
that the captured man answered closely to the published descriptive roll of 
Nana. The supposed Nana was then brought over to Kanpur, and precau- 
tionary steps were taken against a sudden uprising at Ajmere. At Kanpur, 
however, the authorities having intimate knowledge of the appearence of Nana 
unanimously averred that the prisoner bore no likeness to the real Nana “in 
either voice, age, general appearance or special marks.” (42) The case evidently 
was one of mistaken identity ; the prisoner: was, hence, set free to the natural 


disappointment of his captors. (43) 


(39) Ibid. | 

(40) Ibid. l 

(41) Major A. G. Davidson to R. Simson, Sec-etary to Government, N. W, Provinces, 
23 June 1863, F.P-A., August 1863, 116. 

(42) Service message from Simson to Government, F.P-A., October 1863, 39. 

(43) F.P-A., Angust 1863, 111-26; October 1863 39, 64; November 1863, 166-68; Decem- 
ber 1863, 38-40, . 
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. All efforts of Resident Ramsay to resolve the mystery ended in failure. 
He retired from his office with the strong belief 


I “That the Nana really is or was alive long after his death was 
declared by the Durbar to have taken place, I think is beyond doubt. . . 


but if be alive now, I do not think that he is in Nepal, certainly not at 
Kathmandu.” (44) 


Gradually Jang Bahadur's relations with the female relatives of Nana 
became intimate; it was then not difficult for them to communicate with their 
kins in India; there were good grounds to suspect that Jang Bahadur winked 
at these communications. (45) 

With the departure of Colonel Ramsay from’ Nepal, the zeal for tracing 
Nana flagged considerably. Colonel Richard Lawrence, Ramsay's successor, 
discounted Nana's being alive ; the general impression in Nepal, too, streng- 
thened his contention. (46) ' I 

In November 1874 the Foreign Office received a welcome jolt when news 
reached it that the Sindhia had personally captured Nana. The Sindhia had 
“not the least doubt in his being the true Nana Saheb Peshwa'”, particularly 
when he was identified by no less a'person than Baba Apte, a close relation 
of Nana. (47) The captured man, when interrogated by the Sindhia, made 
a like confession. The Governor General's Agent, Central India, too, hailed 
itas a “grand stroke”, hoping “for Sindhia's sake as well as on other grounds 
that we have the man.” (48) There were, however, some officers who were 
less exultant." Brigadier-General R.O. Bright, the officer commanding Gwalior, 
held strong misgivings about the identity of the captured man who, notwith- 
standing his appearance as “a disreputable fellow, cringing and humble” bore 
some resemblance to Nana Saheb. “Sull I cannot go so far as to swear he 
is that man all I can say is the likeness is extraordinary. . .”’ (49) The prisoner 
was brought to Kanpur where the Civil Surgeon, Dr. Tressidor, firmly held | 
that the prisoner was not Nana. Dr. Tressidor had intimate knowledge of 
Nana, in his capacity as the latter's personal physician. Not only was the 
captured man about fifteen years younger than the real Nana (who in 1874 
would have been about fifty), but that his '“well preserved” health did not 
betray: ''any of the appearences which a man harassed with cares and anxities 
(such as it is fair to suppose the Nana has undergone) would doubtless present’. 
On this “conclusive opinion'”, the supposed Nana was set free. (50) The 


(44) Resident to Government, 5 April 1866, N.R.,. Vol. 13. 

(45) Ibid. Father of Nana’s wife, Krishna Bai, went to Nepal and met Nana’s family 
there. Ramsay to Foreign Secretary, 8 May 1867, N.R., Vol. 13. On 28 February 1863 
Ramsay reported the communication of Nana’s family with Feroz Shah, the brother of 
Bahadur Shah, then at Herat. 

(46) (“In my opinion there is little doubt that the Nana is not now alive, whatever 
may have been the case when his death was first reported.” R, Lawrence (Resident) 
to Aitchison (Foreign Secretary), 30 April 1871, N.R., Vol. 13. 

(47) Baba Apte’s: son married Baji Rao TPs (ex-Peshwa) daughter. 

(48) F.P-A., November 1874, 67. 

(49) Statement of Brigadier General Bright, 27 October 1874, F.P-A., November 1874, 83. 

(50) Statement of Dr, Tressidor, 25 October 1874, F.P-4., November 1874,- 84. 
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Government finally disposed of the matter by recording that the Sindhia's zeal 
in this regard was “a most gratifying evidence of his attachment to the British 
government which the Viceroy has cordially acknowledged." (51) ° 
In 1857 the British authorities at Constantinople apprised the Foreign 
Department of the fact that the Indians at Istanbul firmly believed that Nana 
was living in Mecca hammering out a plan to subvert the British rule in India 
with some fellow fighters in the ‘Mutiny’ then at Constantinople. The accom- 


plices in the above plot were Shahjada Sultan [brahim who claimed to be a- 


scion of the Royal family of Delhi, Feroz shah, the brother of emperor Bahadur 
Shah I], and Yahiya Khan, who is said to have commanded a regiment at 
Lucknow during the revolt. The British at Constantinople an Cairo were 
alerted. It proved, however, to be a false rumour. (52) 

With the passing of years the hope of tracing out the arch rebel grew 
dimmer. Tales continued to float in India that Nana lived, and most likely 
in Nepal. It was held for some time that Nana was living at Thapathali in 
Kathmandu under the protective care of Jang Bahadur himself who had settled 
upon him a monthly subsidy of Rs. 150/. For a time after the reported death 
of Nana, the servants of Kasi Bai, his wife, used to worship Nana’s personal 
belongings as his silver chain and bed. There were even speculations about 
Nana's staging a dramatic comeback at the head of a mighty Russian army. 
There were people who testified to Nana's annual visit to his wives at Kath- 
mandu and at times to the Nepalese Tarai. The President of the Cow Protec- 
tion Society, Allahabad, claimed to have seen and dined with him as late as 
1885, at the Kumbha mela. In 1864, during the Anglo Bhutanees war, a rumour 
was rife among the British Indian troops at Dewangiri that Nana was present 
with the Bhutanese army. (53) In 1895 at a place about 30 miles from Rajkot an 
old mendicant was arrested. He seemed to have been deranged in mind ; 
on being asked who he was, he gave himself out as Nana Saheb Peshwa. The 
Government, however, telegraphically ordered his immediate release. On 
this Landon comments : 


“If there be any truth in this story, there is hardly any desolate picture 
in history than that of Nana Hahib old, discredited, half witted, but still 
claiming the horrible honour of being himself—contemptuously set free 
by those whom he had so fouly injured, to wander still along the roads, 
the laughing-stock of the children of his own people, vociferating his 
ancient claims to idle wayfarers who passed on to their own business with 


(51) Government of India to Secretary of State, 6 November 1874, F.P-A., Novem- 
ber 1874, 88; Ibid., 43-89. 

(52) Captain C. E. Hunter, Adjutant, Corps of Guides, Constantinople to Captain 
Baring, Depnty Secretary to Government, 21 July 1875; Telegram from Consul-General, 
_ Alexandria to Foreign Secretary, Foreign Secret Proceedings, E branch; February 1878, 
61-116. 

(53) Landon, Under the Sun, 284, 286-87. ae 

The palace in which the female relatives of Nana lived is still to be seen at Tha- 
pathali on the ontskirts of Kathmandu.. There is an inscription of Sai Bai, Baji Rao 1I's 
wife, at Thapathali stating the fact that she enjoved the revenues of some villages in 
the Nepalese Tarai. The inscription is dated 1949 (Vikram Samvat) Magha Shukla Trayo- 
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only a smile for the homeless and broken old man whose brain God had 
filled with illusion,” (54) š 


° Years rolled by. Nana Saheb, the stormy petrel of the Indian Revolt, 
melted into obscurity. He lived in the world of legends, of myth, wrapped 
with an aura of romance ; for the Indians, a martyn for the noblest cause, a 
revered. memory ; and for the British, an infamous. rebel, the ‘butcher of 
Kanpur’. 


KANCHANMOY MOJUMDAR. 


(54) Landon, Nepal, I, 170. 


The Haft Anjuman of daira Alias, 
Cale par, Munshi of Mirza 
Rajah Jai Singh. 


(Continued from the previous issue) 


* On the 15th Shiva reached Rajgarh, halted there for the I6th, and on 
the 17th sent his son in charge of Ugrasen. They came to Kirat Singh in the 
evening of that day, and on the [8th arrived in our camp with him. I lodged 
the son in my own quarters as l had done the father. That very day came 
the news of the entry of Indraman Bundela into fort Rohira, and of Qubad 
Khan into forts Lauhgarh, lsigarh, Tanki and Tikona. I am sending the keys 
of these 7 [big] forts, and (that of) the Khadkala or Rudramal to your Majesty 
by the hand of Ghazi Beg. Now that his son has arrived, 1 shall depute men 
to take his other forts over, and after they have been occupied their keys 
also would be sent to your Majesty. (15) 


For the present a short ‘account of the forts has been sent in haste. By 
the grace of God and good fortune of the Emperor the task which had engaged 
the victorious army for years has been accomplished in months and the situa- 
tion has taken this turn. 


* | beg to present to you, as an offering of congratulation on this victory, 
the money that has been spent out of the imperial treasury in the operations 
for the capture of Purandar,—because the conquest of this fort is the first 
victory of the Deccan expedition, and my life and fortune are at the service | 
of the Emperor. [Sarkar MS. 9] I therefore, hope that your Majesty would 


graciously accept it, and the aforesaid amount would be credited against me. 


Jai Singh justifies his policy towards Shivaji—*The real facts about the 
humbled Shiva’s proposals are as follows :— . 

(1) True, he has got 12 large and small forts including Rajgarh. But even 
while he had all his impregnable forts and was besides aided -by the king of 
Bijapur, we succeeded through God's help [and his Majesty's fortune] in 
pressing him hard. Now that we have taken away from him the forts of 
Balaghat, such as Purandar, Rohira, Kondina, Lauhgarh and in Tal-Konkan 


(15) By the Treaty of Purandar the following forts were surrendered to the Mughals :— 
(a) in the Deccan: (1) Rudramal or Vajragarh, (2) Purandar, (3) Kondana, (4) Rohira, 
(5) Lohgarh, (6) Isagarh, (7) Tanki, (8) Khadkala near Kondána, (9) Tikona ; (b) in 
Konkang (10) Mahuli, (11) Murinjan, (12) Khirdurg, (13) Bhandardurg, (14) Tulsi-Khul, 
(15) Nardurg, (16) Khaigarh or Ankola, (17) Marg-garh or Atra, (18) Kohaj, (19) Basant, 
(20) Nang, (21) Karnala, (22) Songarh and (23) Mangarh. Sarkar, Shivaji, 126. . 2 
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Mahuli, Muranjan, Khirdurg, Takhul (>), (16) etc., not one of which had 
hitherto been besieged and taken by anybody, and now that we have hemmed 
him, round, like the centre of a circle, (with our possessions), if Shiva strays by 
a hair's breadth from the path of obedience he can be totally annihilated by 
us with ‘the slightest exertion. 

° (2) The rank which I have recommended for his son is not high in com- 
parison with the ranks procured by previous viceroys (of the Deccan) for his 
officers. If he be granted a jagir in Aurangabad, it would be politic, as the 
resumption or continuation of the jagir would be in our power. Concerning 
the territories of Bijapur—of which Bijapuri Tal-Konkan is actually in his 
possession, and some other tracts of Bijapuri-Balaghat are desired by him,— 
if your Majesty is planning to punish him,—in view of his insincerity and 
alliance until recently with the enemies of the Emperor (i.e. Bijapur), and his 
consent to accompany the imperial army in this very necessary expedition 
now that the time is favourable (to us),—what can be better than this that first 
we overthrow Bijapur with the help of Shiva? Your Majesty's wishes with 
regard to Bijapur should be communicated to me without the knowledge of 
anybody else, so that ] may submit proper plans for truly carrying them out. 
[Sarkar MS.. 10] It would be impolitic to make them public. 

Jai Singh seeks imperial orders.—* Please state your wishes and send to 
me your reply to all the points of Shiva’s requests. [Benares MS. f. 58a] The 
farmán which your Majesty would issue to Shiva should contain the statement 
that every promise and agreement which this old slave (i.e. Jai Singh) had 
made to Shiva was approved by your. Majesty, and that after the forts had been 
taken possession of by the imperial officers and another despatch had arrived 
at Court from Jai Singh, a farmán giving details (of the terms granted) would 
be issued (to Shiva). 

Jai Singh recommends promotion of Dilir Khan.—As regards the promotion 
of Dilir Khan, which matter is sent in a separate piece of paper, not known 
to anybody (i.e. as a secret enclosure to this), it is submitted that this servant 
(i.e. Jai Singh) knows the mind of your Majesty and, if anything else has occurred 
to your Majesty, you are the master of us, slaves. It is entirely in imperial hands 
to give promotion for good services or to withdraw favours as a penalty for 
remissness in service,—that also due to exigencies, of time and circumstances. 
The promotion granted today may become tankhwah after six months. And 
again its tankhwah will accrue on the day of Sunday. And because many 
demandas (?) made on the responsible person at one time cannot be recom- 
pensed for the present, the favour of promotion to the extent of one thousand 
horse for him is necessary. For this will lead to his elevation and also satisfy 
the heart of this servant. And it will induce others to perform service in 
imperial cause. The approval for the rank of 1000, which had been recom- 
mended for Qutbuddin Khan at the time of departure, has been accorded. 
But, seeing the state of affairs different here, 1 did not give effect to it, nor 


(16) Text has (Táshul). From Alamgirnamak (905) this is to be read as Tulsikhul. 
The following twelve forts were retained by Shivaji—Rájgarh, Toma, Rairi, Lingána-garh, 
Mahar-garh, Paáli-garh, Ghosalai, Asheri, Pálgarh, Bhorap, Kumari and Udaidurg. For 
their location, see Sarkar, House of Shtvajt (Second edn.), 152. 
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do I propose to do so. As for Dilir Khan whatever I considered necessary 
has already been submitted and | hope that this would be approved and that 
the offence of his replies may be pardoned, and the matter may be dropped. 
For the many secrets which this slave of your Majesty confidentially submits 
are such as to be necessary as. a matter of expediency. Their disclosure is 
as clear as light to your Majesty. 


[Sarkar MS. 11]. Details of Capture of Purandar.—* 1 shall now describe 
the manner of the capture of fort Purandar (17). 1 had reported before this 
the affair of two towers (or bastions) and one khangar (kangurá or battlement) 
of the fort of Khadkala (which is the lower half of Purandar). Next a trench 
also was wrested from the enemy. This place was appointed the malchar of. 
the imperial troops; the enemy retired further behind and fortified another 
place of shelter. In the night preceding llth June 1665, the news reached 
me that Shiva professing submission would arrive at my place next day. In 
case he arrived, sending forth our men to fight and ordering them to make an 
assault did not seem good (to me), but it was necessary to give him a demon- 
stration of the power of the imperial army, that a consideration of it might 
make him the more eager to tread the path of submission. 


* Therefore, in the night before the lith of June | sent word to Dili 
Khan and Kirat Singh that by the next dawn they should carry the malchar of 
our heroic troops to a place which bears two white marks (in the plan sent 
to the Emperor), in front of the trenches of the enemy. It was appointed that 
as soon as the malchar would reach them, (our men) must engage in fight. Our 
men armed and extended their trench to the appointed place. The enemy 
immediately sallied forth from their shelter and began to oppose. A fight 
at close quarters took place. My Rajputs and Dilir Khan `s men after a heroic 
fight beat back the enemy in front of them. 


* The enemy began to flee from the fort of Khadkala—on both sides of 
which were strong bastions and broad and deep ditches, and the path was 
so narrow that only one or two men could pass (abreast) with the greatest 
difficulty. 5-7 i ° 

* At some places, where they made a stand in the course of their flight, 
they came within the reach of our arrows and swords, [Sarkar MS. 12] many 
of them were sent to hell, and the rest fled, till they reached the first gate of 
the fort. [Benares MS. f. 59a] At this time my men and those of Dilir Khan, 
who had taken post in the malchar right opposite the deorhi of the gate and 
had by their artillery fire demolished the tops of the gates and bastions,— 
rushed out of their places and mounted (the wall). From both directions our 
heroes engaged the enemy with sword and dagger, and slew many of them. 
On our side, too, many were slain and wounded. The enemy fled towards 
the fort.. Our men after much fighting got possession of two strong gates of 
the fort, and arrived before the third gate which, too, had been damaged by 


our artillery, and tried to force their way in. Just then Shiva arrived to offer 
submission. 





(17) See Sarkar, Shivaji, 112-123. 
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Jai Singh's recommendations for imperial favours to soldiers.— The facts 
of his (Shivaji’s) seeking safety and the conquest of the fort of Purandar have 
heem submitted in the introduction. May His Majesty, the giver of many 
gifts, be safe! The slaves who have put in suitable exertions—especially Dilir 
Khan,. who is a life-giving slave of the royal Court and a very serviceable 
officer—are hopeful of receiving royal favours.. It is hoped that everyone will 
attain success in having the favours of His Majesty in proportion to the services 
rendered by him. 

The following letter is despatched on 17th Muharram (i.e. 20th July, 1665) 
through macebearers. 

Jai Sinh’s gratefulness for mbea favours.—It is submitted that the 
, arzdasht containing thanksgiving for the receipt of the dignified farmán and 
the special robe of honour which had been sent previously by His Majesty 
through Mirza Beg to me, had been despatched through Ghazi Beg. These 
two macebearers had been kept to ascertain news about the possession of 
the fort of Mahuli and other forts for which people had been deputed from 
place to place. _ š 

[Sarkar MS. 13] Captare of Forts.—* Among the men deputed by me to 
different places, Muhammad, the sister's son of Qutbuddin Khan, took deli- 
very of fort Nardurg, Sayyid Hamid that of Kbhiigarh (also called Ankola), 
Haji Alahwardi that of fort Marggarh (also called Atra). [Mean while news 
‘came that] on the 18th Muharram. 1076 (2lst of July 1665) (18) Abdullah 
Shirazi entered Mahuli, one of the famous forts of this country -and having 
much of Ahmadangar [Nizamulmulkia] Tal-Konkan under it. Forts. Bhindar- 
durg and Tulsi Khul, close to Mahuli, were also occupied by us. I am sending 
to your’ Majesty the keys of those six forts [with the above mentioned mace- 

bearers] .~ 

i Emperor urges Serbelloni work.—All these conquests have been effected 
through the grace of God and the favour of His Majesty, for many; excellent 
forts have come into our possession and are being conquered. May the King 
of Kings be safe! In reply to the submissions of this slave, royal commands 
-have been issued that His Majesty had effected the conquests of Zafarabad 
and Kalyani in the midst of the rainy season and that the writer (myself) should 
also do all that is necessary for the accomplishment of tasks and the people 
should not be left idle and without work. 


Jai Singh’s explanation.—The tasks which your PRIE Majesty have per- 
formed and the achievements of ever increasing fortune which everyone in the . 
world-embracing empire is credited with have not been seen by the eyes of 
Time nor heard by the ears of the World. How can the slaves comprehend 
all these? I, a slave, who in discipleship is the humblest and most deficient 
one, considers it as my perfection if I perform anything on the lines laid down 
by religious and the sayings of the guide and the real master (i.e. Emperor). 
There is no passibility of keeping myself and my people idle and indolent. 
During the rainy- season in these [Benares MS. 60a; Sarkar MS. 14] regions 


(18) Delhi Ms. reads 10th Muharram (i.e. 13th July), which- appears to be correct. 
As the latter is dated 17th Myharram, it cannot refer to events of 18th. 
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when small rivers and high unexpected floods make the place a limitless 
sea, how can one pass through such difficult seas? The exertions of earnest 
workers are not possible. I have persuaded people by holding out, hopeseand 
exciting their fears and showing favours and also referring to imperial wrath 
and favours to do service and capture the sky-reaching forts. Consequently 
six good forts, each of which might have taken at least one month for capture, 
would not have come to imperial possession, had not so much efforts and 
exhortations been made during such a rainy season. And further persistent 
exhortations still continue. 1 always pray to God, the real cherisher, that 
this insignificant atom should always render service according to the wishes 
of Your Sacred Majesty. 

Jai Singh’s recommendations for Daud Khan and Jani Beg.—On 19th 
Zihijja (23rd June), I received with due honour the royal order which came 
through the Dakchauki and conveyed to Daud Khan the congratulations on 
the receipt of the favoure of Your Majesty as also the orders for the grant, as 
pay, of certain parganas in the suburbs of Hissar in lieu of the tuyul in the 
subah of Malwa. He offered his salutations of thanksgiving for these royal 
favours. Then he submitted that the pargana of Jhind, comprising his original 
homt.and habitations were inhabited by many of his relations and he did 
not see the possibility of collecting the necessary contingent by taking posses- 
sion of these parganas. Accordingly he prayed for the grant of parganas of 
Sarsad and Bhattiwal pertaining to Hissar. Although this slave of yours does 
not know the characteristics of these paraganas, whether they are in 
Khalsa i Sharifa or in Jagir, yet, if this is in the jagir of somebody up to the 
pargana of [Sarkar MS. 15] Jhind, it will not serve as a compensation. He 
submits further that if these two parganas are granted as salary for the jagirs 
that he holds in Malwa, great favour would be conferred on him. As Daud 
Khan is a loyal and serviceable officer and is a friend who knows their temper, 
and who has up till now never hesitated in doing whatever has been asked 
of him from time to time and who has got a good contingent under him, I 
also make my request on his behalf. 

Jani Beg, the paymaster of forces (bakhshi i lashkar), has up till now, 
exerted his utmost in accomplisking whatever I have commissioned him about 
the royal affairs within his jurisdiction. It will be in fitness of things if such 
a bakhshi of the royal forces is given the title of Khan but I hope that he 
will be favoured with promotion and title suited to his position. As regards 
the other servants, | would make my submissions later whatever I feel about 
their exertions and good work. 

Petition: It is hereby submitted that the letter of the Bakhshi ul Mulk, 
Muhammad Amin Khan, which was written in accordance with the orders 
of Your Sacred Majesty, was received on llth Muhurram (14 July, 1665). Let 

-the life and soul of the slave be a sacrifice for the farman of the «world 
obeying Emperor ! 

Jai Singh’s explanation for delay.—As regards the delay which has 
occurred and been referred to by Your Majesty it has really been the -case. 
I admit my faults. I had no leisure for a moment because of the coming of 
Shiva and seeing him in a devoted mood, the capture of the fort of [Sarkar 


hee 


- 
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MS. 16] Purandar, the departure of Nisar Beg, the macebearer, and the des- 
patch of the arz dasht [Benares MS. f. 6la] through Ghazi Beg, the mace- 
beaser, after an interval of 8 days, ascertaining the affair of the capture of 
the forts such as Kondana, Rohira, Lauhgarh etc, bringing the son of Shiva 
after his departure,—each work being related to the other,—and in the end, 
the coming of his son. Composure'of mind was necessary for writing the 
arzdasht, which was to comprise these topics. lt was for this reason that 
the delay has occurred. Afterwards, when the affairs were settled on the 
lines indicated in details in my previous letter, Ghazi Beg was sent to the Court. 
If, on account of the excessive rains and flood, delay occurs in his reaching 
there, it is beyond control and may be treated as a heavenly thing. The 
slaves do commit mistakes.. But the kings are not only forgivers of offences 
but bestower of gifts as well. 

Jai Singh’s further explanation.—Petition: I acknowledge receipt of the 
letter of Bakshi ul mulk, Md. Amin Khan, containing the royal orders and 
sermons. As regards the order of the punishment of every one of the royal 
servants who commit some faults, and particularly of Subh-Karn, (19) who, 
despite his remissness in service has not been punished, and about the reduc- 
tion of whose rank by 500 royal orders have been issued, I admit my faults. 
No such dereliction of duty will occur in future. Further, the imperial order 
about not proposing mansabs for men of auxiliary forces (Kumakis) and stop- 
ping ‘this practice will be carried out. ` 

Your slave has been relieved from the troubles from these [Sarkar MS. 17] 
people by the grace and foresight of Your Majesty.. Orders re :-the bestowal 
of the increase of one hundred Zat and 150 Suwar on the mansab of Udit 
Singh Bhadauria, the approval of the promotion of 100 Suwar on the mansab 
of Turktaz Khan (20), the enforcement of the royal order about the delivery 
of thé approved proposals about the mansab and promotion of those deputed 
to the Deccan, had been issued in these respects in the name of the Bakhshi 
of the forces to the wakil of your slave, and | regard it as a mark of imperial 
grace and favour. 

How Shiva is surrounded —As regards hie ps issued about calling 
Akram' from the fort without informing the Prince (21), 1 plead guilty and 
promise that never will such a thing recur. But the reason for summoning 
him was this: The affair of the transaction of Shivá is not unknown to Your 
Majesty ; so long as due search was not made from every side and the path 
of his shortsightedness was not blocked, it was not possible that he would 
show his helplessness. His journey through Nardrug, Mahuli, Kohaj, through 
the zamindars of his neighbourhood and Ramnagar (22) and Lakhidar (Lakdar ?) 
to attack Surat was obvious. After the arrival of your slave (ie. myself) at this 
place, the despatch of Netu (23) by Shiva with an intention of creating troubles 


(19) Subh-Karn Bundela was disloyal. Though deputed to watch the postern gate of 
Purandar, he favoured the Marathas. Shivaji, 115. 

(20) He was the chief of the artillery. 

(21) Prince Muazzam, Viceroy of the Deccan. He left for the imperial court after 
giving charge to Jai Singh in Nov. 1665. 

(22) in Koli country in N. Konkan. See Sarkar, Shivaji (5th ed.), 95. 
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in that region and the deputing of Bhojraj Kachchwa with a suitable force to 
repulse him must have been known to Your Majesty. To set the mind at ease 
from that side and for capturing the fort of Mahuli etc. from the path of the 
zamindars who are united with one another Akram was written to, (to the 
effect that) as he was acquainted with the ins and outs of the land he should, 
having set his mind at rest in all respects from the side of Hatgadh bring, 
one by one, the brothers and sons of the aforesaid zamindars, so that, through 
them, the Qaul and agreements with the giladars of Mahuli and Kohaj might 
be sent. [Sarkar MS. 18: Benares MS. f. 62a.] In this respect the good fortune 
of His Majesty did its work, and the capture of the said forts without much 
trouble was effected. As regards the fort of Hatgadh, there was no room 
for apprehension. This was the reason of his calling him and he was not 
at fault in this respect. I hope that the reduction of 10 Suwar in his mansab 
would be restored. 

Qiladars to be deputed to captured forts.—As regards the other orders 
about deputing the giladars to the captured forts, action will be taken, accord- 
_ ing to the royal command and the particulars will be submitted in a later 
arzdasht, 

Emperor rewards Jai Singh and other officers.—Petition: 1 have to 
acknowledge receipt of the royal letter sent through Ghazi Beg on Ist Safar 
(3rd August, 1665). I have been elevated by being given the promotion of 
2000 Suwar se aspa du aspa, a sword which is of the finest quality and 
unique, perhaps there being no equal to it. I regard this as a special gift 
meant for this sincere slave, who has also received an elephant with silver 
trappings besides a she-elephant. Rich robes have been conferred on Dilir 
Khan, with an increase of 1000 Suwar ; and Daud Khan, Raja Rai Singh and 
Kirat Singh the child of the slave, have received an increase of 600 Suwar ; 
and [Sarkar MS. 19] two caskets of Jahangiri otto (itr) have been delivered 
to Ram Singh, my son, for this humble slave. I feel weighed down by these 
great favours and it is beyond me to render the thanksgiving that is due. With 
the help of the increasing good fortune and good services, many difficult 
transactions which require much time are being accomplished in the shortest 
possible time. 

Emperor accepts Jai Singh’s recommendations.—The guaranteeing of the 
life of Shiva and the acceptance of his pleadings on the requests of this slave, 
pardoning of his crimes and sins, have been due to the excessive favours and 
generous forgiving nature of my lord of this world and the next. The accept- 
ance of what has been written about the mansab and jagir of his son may 
be taken as a supplement of the favours of the world—conquering master. J, 
your humble slave, offer my respectful salutations and thanks-giving for 
accepting my submissions. 23 forts which have been annexed to the imperial 


(23) Netaji Palkar, kinsman anl Sar-f-naubit (master of the horse) of Shivaji, re- 
garded as ‘a second Shivaji’ by the Deccanis. On account of a rupture with Shivaji 
in January, 1666, he joined the Bijapuris. He was arrested and sent as a prisoner to 
Delhi under orders of Aurangzeb. Later on he embraced Islam and was sent as a 
soldier to Afghanistan (1687). He returned to Shivaji in 1676 and was “remade a Hindu”. 
See Sarkar, Shivaji, 57, 128, 131-133, 157, 285, 
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territories (24) from this newly purchased slave, through the grace of God 
and the good fortune of His Majesty are all in possession of the slaves of the 
everlasting empire ; [Sarkar MS. 20 Benares MS. f. 63a] and he has shown 
utmost obedience and willingness in yielding their possession. 

Occupation of other forts.—*After this the imperial officers on different ' 
dates got delivery of forts Kuhaj, Basant, Muranjan, Nang, Karnala, Khirdurg, 
Songarh (25), and Mangarh. The keys of these 8 forts and two other keys of 
the Khandkala near Kondana and of Rudramial,—are sent to Your Majesty. 

Expenses involved in Capture of Purandar offered Jai Singh.—*In the 
capture of Purandar Rs. 30,000 in cash had been spent out of the imperial 
treasury. The price of the ammunition, such as shot and powder, which was 
spent from the imperial stores, will be reported later. 

‘This will pass before your eyes. 

Next, about the expenses incurred in the capture of the fort of Purandar, 
which is the beginning of the conquests of the other forts of the southern 
regions, this slave has offered the peshkash and royal orders have been issued 
that after the deficit has been ascertained from the arzdasht of the diwan i 
lashkar, whatever farmán is issued, it should be given effect to. May Your 
Majesty remain safe! - | would submit in a suitable manner a note about 
the said expenses. It is known that 30,000 cash from the royal treasury was 
spent and the price of things such as shot, gun-powder etc. spent directly 
from the royal Karkhanas would be sent afterwards. The diwán of the lashkar 
has been exhorted to submit the particulars. May the life and soul of your 
slave be sacrificed for your auspicious head! What to speak of wealth! Every- 
thing is from Your Majesty and Your Majesty’s gifts. I hope that this little 
- by way of peshkash may be accepted, so that fresh blessings and limitless 
concessions may be the object of other works. 

Posting of forces in the captured forts.—Orders had been issued about 
fixing contingents in proportion to the needs of each of the conquered forts. 
The facts of the case are as follows: The Sanads for keeping 10,000 foot on 
terms of monthly allowance according to the practice of the fórmer subahdars 
of the Deccan had been received. Out of that from the [Sarkar MS. 21.] time 
when your slave arrived here, 5,500 men were present and | did not engage 
more than that in-service. Even out of that 1,700 footmen who had been 
settled in the villages and mahals of the Deccan and whom Lodi Khan (26) 
had kept according to the sanad- of the Amirul Umara and against the regula- 

tions of the Deccan, they were brought on the footing of conformity with 
` the regulations and they were given less pay (tankhwah). From the day | 
consider the retention of these 2,700 foot of the rural areas in the conquered 
forts as inadvisable, they would be dismissed. Afterwards it would be better 
if the said footmer are sufficient for the conquered forts. Otherwise submis- 
sions would be made to the Imperial Prince that for the sake of the said 
strongholds he may send here out of the contingents of old forts which are 
(Situated) more behind the frontier and where there is no danger. And for those 


(24) See f.n. 15 ante. 
(25) Text has (Solgarh) which is an error.  - 
(26) Ludi Khan, the faufdar of Konkan. Sarkar, Shivaji, 166. 
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places others would be deputed and he would, having afterwards settled the 
affairs regarding the control and collection of stores and enjoined upon. the 
diwán and the buyutat of the army to submit an account of that, he wpuld 
make his arzdasht. There is much work here for intelligent and serviceable 
people, who are imbued with the zeal for work, honesty and loyalty. They 
have to be deputed here and there, particularly at this time that a big under- 
taking is impending. If four or five such serviceable and professional officers, 
-of whom Serajuddin is unemployed at Aurangabad-, and three or four others 
are deputed, it would be a great favour and concession. 
~ Jai Singh posts- officers to captured forts.—Orders have been issued (by 
me) for entrusting the forts of Purandar, Kondana, Lauhgarh, Rohirá and Mahuli 
to Manohar Das Gaur. (27) The giving of remaining forts to other mansabdars 
of the army would meet with your approval. [Sarkar MS. 22—Benaras MS. f. 
64a] Keeping in view the need for speedy possession of the conquered forts, 
everyone was deputed to places far and near. Now, according to the farmán, 
worthy of obedience, the permanent appointments of fort-keepers would be 
made, and an account of it would be sent later. As regards Angad and others, 
the sons of the Bundela it had been submitted earlier that they were expecting 
to be enlisted in imperial service. If they perform any service, 1 would 
make my recommendations about them. ¡Till now, I had kept myself informed 
about their affairs. As in the siege of the fort of Purandar they have rendered 
good service, I hope that they may be enlisted in the service of the Court. 
` If the said Angad is promoted to the rank of 1000 Zat and 500 suwar and 
. Jam, his uncle, is given the mansab of 300 and 300 Suwar and Chhatra Sal (28), 
his younger brother is elevated with the mansab of 300 and 150 Suwar, it 
would mean showing favour to your slave. J shall make my submissions sepa- 
-rately regarding other servants who have put in their exertions in the siege 
of the fort. Whatever order is issued, it would mean cherishing your slave. 
Jai Singh pleads for Muhammad. I[brahim.—{Imperial) Orders have been 
issued for reducing the mansab of Muhammad Ibrahim to the extent of 120 
Suwar. But this slave does not know his faults. If in going to Bijapur, along 
with the embassy, some faults of his might have been communicated by tome- 
body it would be opposed to facts. Your slave has made enquiries. He has not 
done anything against the rules governing the people of the embassy. In fact, 
the shape things have taken has been due to his going to the embaasy -along 
with his companions, otherwise the situation would have remained as in the 
past. In this circumstance, Í hope that his rank would be restored. If, apart 
from the present service, some other faults might have been committed by 
him in previous service, which might have come to your sacred notice and 
on account of which the reduction has been ordered, you are the lord and 
master of your slaves. 


y 


(27) Nephew of Rajah Bithal Das of Shah Jahan's time; he defended the fort of 
Mahuli in N. Konkan in 1670 till the last for the Mughals against Shivaji. 

(28) He was the son of Champat Rai Bundelá. Subsequently he deserted the Mughal 
army and offered to serve under Shivaji. The latter, however, advised him to rebel 
against Aurangzeb. See Sarkar, Shivaji, 180-1; Aurangzlb, ch. 61. Angad was Champit’s 
second son. ; 
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(B) THE BIJAPUR CAMPAIGN. 


[Sarkar MS. 23] Emperor commissions Jai Singh to lead Bijapur 
Campaign: Its prerequisites.—The gracious farmán re: the Bijapur expedi- 
tion (29) has been issued. What else is more conducive to felicity than that 
by the grace of God and the good fortune of the Emperor, such service is 
entrusted to your old slave?» As regards accomplishing this task during this 
interval of two months whatever is necessary would be submitted. For the 
present, it is necessary to get together the means of taking the fort and collect- 
ing all kinds of war implements. (i) Efficient Artillery: 1 am first making my 
submissions about the cannon. They tell us of the Malik Maidan cannon and 
many other cannon present in the fort of Bijapur. In order to render them 
useless, and to accomplish the task (of conquering Bijapur), if 40 to 50 cannon 
be present in the camp it would serve the purpose of the servants of the 
court. But theres should be not less than 30 cannon. Out of the 10 cannon 
which were in the camp, 3’ were left in the fort of Purandar, as they were not 
very serviceable, and I would take 7 cannon with me. Five other cannon 
which had been sanctioned by the Gourt may reach, here very soon. Five 
cannon had been brought by ‘Saf Shikan Khan from the fort of Daulatabad 
and he was thinking of sending the same. But after the accomplishment 
(> announcement) of this expedition it was postponed. They give indications 
of the presence of 5 or 6 cannon in Burhanpur and it would be the duty of 
Daud Khan to transport them. The total comes to 22 cannon. Í pray that 
a farmán may be issued in the name of Saf Shikan Khan for doing this work. 
And although other cannon from the subahs of the Deccan may not be on 
the way, all the cannon with their equipments such as shots and powder and 
rockets [Sarkar MS. 24] and other artillery requisites which may be necessary 
should be collected together and sent. (30) 


-~ (ü) Supply of Provisions.—Benares MS. 65a He (Saf Shikan) should also 
himeelf in despatching provisions regularly in such a way as to fulfil the needs 
of your servants. (31) (ui) Adequate number of mounted musketeers. The 
mourtted musketeers (Sawarin i barqandáz) required for such an army for 
such expedition are very few. Whatever number of them is allowed from 
the court it would be helpful in carrying out the imperial order. There is no 
necessity of other gunners besides those who are posted to guard the treasury 
and other royal Karkhanas. f 

(iv) Mulla Ahmad to be won over.—Long live your Majesty! The letters 
of Md. Amin Khan written according to His Majesty's orders about Mulla 
Ahmad (32), the brother of Mulla Yahya, have been” receivtd to the effect 


` 





(29) See Sarkar, Shivaji, 126-33 ; Aurangztb, IV. ch. XLI. Jai Singh started from 
Purandar for the Bijapur campaign on 20th November, 1665. Besides the imperial forces 
and local anxilianes there was the Maratha contingent Jed by Netaji. Jai Singh wanted 
to utilise Shivaji in capturing forts and making diversions in Bijapur. 

(30) See Aurangzib IV. 107-8. 

(31) See also HA. 74a; Sarkar, opctt. 

(32) He was the second leading noble of Bijapur, being next to Abdul Muhammad, 
prime minister. He belonged to the Nayñiyat clan. He was the most eminent of 


- 
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that his being outside the transactions of Adil Khan is tantamount to his 
interference with the affairs of peshkash on several occasions. (In other words, 
the fact that he has been separated from Adil Khan is not of much advantage 
as it has produced “a thousand troubles as regards the payment of peshkash 
etc.}. His intentions have been communicated to His Majtsty and he would 
be summoned to the court. May the Emperor be safe! I 


(v) Adil Khan's alliance with Shivaji to be undermined.—Before this His 
Majesty's order in his own handwriting had brought the news that if at that 
place he was found serviceable it was better; otherwise after his arrival, 
he would be exalted.with the mansab which had been proposed by the 
Amirul Umara. On learning the contents of His Majesty's ‘words, Mulla 
Ahmad repeatedly said that if he had any say in royal affairs he could not 
perform any service. The service which was there in view was to break the 
alliance between Adil Khan and Shiva for, except the said Mullah, (*all other 
ministers in that place had refused to urge this pro-Mughal policy on their 
master). Accordingly, message of this affair had been sent to Adil Khan. 
After the arrival of Md. Ibrahim and the other persons sent by me (Jai Singh) 
and the intervention of Mulla Ahmad, only this much transpired that Adil 
Khan sent away the wakil of Shiva, (i.e. from his Court) and considered it 
advisable for himself to send his own contingent—towards the Mulkokan 
(Tal Konkan i.e. fight the Marathas). I gave them advice about the break- 
ing off with Shiva in agreement with Mulla Ahmad. Although 1 opened 
correspondence and I showed willingness to enter into agreements, [Sarkar 
MS. 25] I did not encourage him and said in reply that in the matter of 
Bijapur no orders had been issed to me to enable me to give the qaul 
(agreement). (33). 


(To be continued) 


J. N. SARKAR. 





Bijapuri deseiters. As early -as 1656 Aurangzeb wanted Mir Jumla to placate him. ‘To 
imitate the career of Mir Jumla he had been coquetting with the Mughal Governor of 
the Deccan since 1661. Setting a high value on his adhesion to the Mughal side, “Jai 
Singh secretly won him over. He offered to gnide the Mughal invasion of Bijapur in 
return for getting a high post in the Empire. The Emperor called him. (see fn. 34 
below). He interviewed Jai Singh near Purandar (20h September, 1665), was created 
a commander of 6000, and given 2% lakhs, but died at Ahmadnagar on his way to Delhi 
(December, 1665). His younger brother, Mulla Yahia had joined the Mughals in Dec. 
1663. Sarkar, House of Shivaji (Second edn.), 99-100; Aurangzib, IV. 104; Jagadish 
N. Sarkar, Mir Jumla, p. 116, 

(33) ‘Ja: Singh tried to throw Adil Shah iuto a sense of false security. To the 
Bijapuri envoy in the camp he pretended that he had received no order to invade 
Bijapur but only to settle the longstanding question of tribute unpaid.” Sarkar, 
Aurangztb, IV. 105. ` 


Great Britain and Vakub Beg—An Imperial 
Excursion into Central. Asia” 


Chinese or Eastern -Turkestan, with its fabled cities of Yarkand and 
Kashgar had intrigued Europeans since the days of the Prestor John legend. 
The British from their first contact with India fell victim to this same fascina- 
tion. But not surprisingly the Chinese failed to welcome the prospect of 
foreigners penetrating their dominions, and the consequent frustration of 
British traders only increased their conviction that Turkestan was a land of 
untold wealth, guarded by jealous and unreasonable rulers. 


Commerce was not however Britain's only concern with Central Asia, for 
the British greatly feared the extension of the Russian Empire southwards 
towards India. Besides supposed interest in trade frequently served merely as 
a disguise for political intrigue. The Indian Government was never greatly 
concerned about having the Chinese along the northern frontier of Kashmir, 
for the moribund Ch'ing Empire hardly constituted a threat ; but the presence 
of an expanding Russia in Eastern Turkestan would have been another matter. 
Throughout the century Russia had slowly extended its borders through Central 
Asia. During the later 1840's the Russians constructed a series of small 
forts in the steppe south of Orenburg. By 1864 the whole Kazakh Steppe was 
encircled by a line of Russian stations, and in 1865 the city of Tashkent in the 
khanate of Kokand was captured. The following years, Khudoiar Khan of 
Kokand, finding further resistance impossible, came to terms with the Russians, 
and in 1868 General von Kaufman took Samarkand:in the amirate of Bokhara. 
By æ treaty of June of that year Bokhara ceded Samarkand, Katta-Kurgan, and 
adjacent territory to Russia and agreed to pay an indemnity. The Amir was 
maintained in power but came completely under Russian control. Rusisan 
traders were allowed free access to the markets of Kokand and Bokhara with 
only a small and insignificant tax being levied on imported Russian goods. In 
1873, Khiva, the last of the Central Asian khanates was brought to heel, and 


in 1876 the troublesome client state of Kokand was annexed. 


During the last phases of this advance, when the British should have been 
becoming increasingly more nervous, the realization suddenly struck respon- 
sible statesmen in both countries that neither empire wanted to come into 
intimate contact with the other. Sir Henry Rawlinson, in. 1867, stated the 
predominant view among British officials, when he declared that’ he would 
prefer “'that there should remain a small strip of intermediate neutral territory”' 


* All manuscript references refer to documents in the India Office Library, Foreign 
Department Records, 
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between the British and Russian dominions. (1) Russo-British rivalry in Central 
Asia, it appeared, was to be limited largely to matters of influence and com- 
-merce. * We entertain as firmly as ever”, Lord Mayo wrote to London in 1871, 


the conviction that the peace and prosperity of Central Asia depend 
on the acceptance and observance both by Russia and ourselves of the 
policy . . . that England and Russia should abstain from all aggressive 
designs in those regions, that we should endeavour to create on our res- 
pective Frontiers a series of strong independent and neutral States and 
so gradually to provide for the termination of that state of conflict and 
chronic disturbance which has for many ages prevailed in Central Asia. (2) 


The Russians were indeed similarly inclined but were less enamoured with 
the “buffer zone” concept than the British. They were intrinsically stronger 
in Central Asia than the British—a fact they rarely allowed themselves to 
forget. 
Nonetheless amicability seemed to be the order of the day although a 
good deal of mutual suspicion did remain. Any disturbance of the status quo 
was cause for alarm and in the 1860's, the established order was collapsing in 
Chinese Turkestan. The Ch'ing dynasty, torn asunder For Fifteen Years by 
the T'aiping rebellion, was just about to surmount this catastrophe when new | 
insurrections among the Muslim tribesmen in the western frontier areas under; 
mined Chinese authority on these outer limits of the empire. In 1862 a rebel- 
lion broke out in Dsungaria and spread to the Ili Valley. Here in 1864 the 
Dungans and Taranchi united to throw off Chinese rule, but soon the two 
victors quarrelled among themselves and in the ensuing hostilities the Taranchi 
prevailed. Due to the resulting anarchy, the Russians, in 1871, occupied the 
Upper Ili Valley, although they assured the Chinese that this was a purely 
temporary measure which would be reversed once the Chinese reasserted their 
control in the region. In conjunction with these rebellions, Yakub Beg, a 
Kokandi general who had been prominent in the defense of Ak-Mechet in 
the lower Syr-Daria against the Russians, led, a revolt against the Chinese in 
Kashgar and by 1867 had created an independent state for himself that was 
to include virtually all of what had been Chinese Turkestan. 

Yakub Beg was a man of considerable intelligence. He soon realized 
that the surest way to secure his new state against Chinese reconquest was to 
come to understandings with both Britain and Russia under the terms of which 
they would find: the preservation of an independent Eastern Turkestan pre- 
ferable to the restablishment of Chinese control. From the first Yakub Beg 
consciously reversed the restrictive policies of the Chinese. He encouraged 
merchants from all neighbouring states to trade with Eastern Turkestan. In 
1866, even before he bad consolidated his position, Yakub Beg had written 
the Maharaja of Kashmir proposing the establishment of friendly relations. (3) 

In the autumn of 1868 a Russian delegation headed by Captain Reinthal 


(1) Proceedings of the Royal Geographic Society, ‘Remarks by Major-General Sir 
Henry Rawlinson,” XT (1867), p. 165. 

(2) Secret 28, Mayo to Argyll, May 26, 1871, 

(3) Political 195, Lawrence to Cranborne, Dec. 8, 1866. 
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aide-de-camp, to the Governor of Russian Turkestan visited Yakub Beg and 
as a consequence an envoy of Yakub Beg's Mirza Shadi, travelled to St. 
Petersburg. It so happened that while Reinthal and his Cossack escort were 
closing Yakub Beg's Frontier. in the north, two Englishmen, Mr. R. B, Shaw, 
an enterprising tea planter from Kangra and Captain G. W. Hayward, were 
entering the country from the south.- They were kept virtual prisoners for 
.some months to allow the departure -of the official Russian mission before the 
unofficial British mission was received. In due course, however, Shaw was 
welcomed by Yakub Beg, who" treated him with courtesy and asked Shaw's 
advice on the desirability of his sending an envoy to the ‘Viceroy in India. 
Yakub Beg was all flattery: ‘“The Queen of England is like the Sun,” he said, 


which warms everythings it shines updn. I am in the cold, and desire 

that some of the rays should fall upon me. I am very small—d am a man 

of yesterday. It is a great honour for me that you have come. I count 

- upon you to help me in your country. . . You must keep on sending .. . 

merchandise to Toorkistan. Whether the Malika [Queen Victoria] sends 

me an envoy or not, she must decide, but your own special agent must 
come and go. (4) 


Shaw was well impressed by what he saw of Yakub Beg’s government. He 
praised the educational and judicial systems and reported that 


the treatment of the people is not tyrannical. There is no forced 
labour in this country, no “‘corvees’’ such as disgrace Cashmeer, and even 
our own hill—districts of the Panjab. . . If extra labour is requred, men 
are hired without compulsion, and receive regular. payment. .. The 
labourers, too, give a good day's work for a good day's wages. (5) 


Food was cheap, taxes fairly levied, and internal trade quite free. As 
for the major cities Shaw estimated that Yarkand contained about 80,000 
inhabitants and that Kashgar, which he did not actually visit, -was even 
larger.. Some Russian cloth was in the bazaars of Yarkand but none 
of British manufactures—a situation that could be remedied and a profitable 
trade started, for among other things the mineral resources of Eastern Turkes- 
tan were extensive, including jade, copper, iron, lead, and gold, which was 
mined in Khotan. (6) 


It did not take long for Lord Mayo to react to the optimistic tone of 
Shaw's report. (7) He urged the establishment of increased commercial 
intercourse between India and Eastern Turkestan and foresaw “no serious 


(4) Robert Shaw, Visits to High Tartary, Yarkand, and Kashgar, (London, John 
Murray, 1871), pp. 356-357. 

(5) Tbid., p. 469. 

(6) Ibid., pp. 462-477. 

(7) Of course Shaw and Hayward were not the first westerners to penetrate Hastern 
Turkestan across the Himalayan passes. The interest of the British public was initially 
aroused by the journey of Adolphe Schlagentweit, the noted scientist and traveller, who 
arrived in Kashgar in 1857, in the midst of the. revolt raised by Khoja Wali Khan, by 
whom he was subsequently murdered. The Russian Lientenant Valikhanofí travelled to 
Kashgar in 1859 in the guise of a trader and in 1865, W, R. Johnson of the Great 
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political obstacle to the development of a valuable trade." (8) He thought 
British fire-arms, cutlery, tea, spices, piece-goods, cheap types of broad cloth 
and skins would gladly be taken by the inhabitants of Central Asia in exchange 
for gold, raw silk, wool, churrus [opium], felts, carpets, horses and mules, 
etc. (9) 

But before any remunerative commerce could be established the trade 
routes had to be determined. Shaw in his memorandum had mentioned 
several alternatives, but he concluded that the most feasible path would run 
to Leh and then via either Karakoram Pass or the Chang Chenmo Valley to 
Turkestan. Therefore, it was necessary to gain the permission of the Maharaja 
of Kashmir for the construction of a road through his territories. In late 1869 
Captain H. Grey was sent to Kashmir by Lord Mayo.to open talks with the 
Maharaja. The negotiations were completed by T. D. Forsyth, who on 
May 2, 1870, signed a treaty on behalf of the British Government with Maha- 
raja Ranbir Singh. The treaty provided for a road survey through Kashmir 
territory, the appointment of Joint-Commissioners (one to represent the British 
Indian and one the Kashmir Government) to supervise the route to Eastern 
Turkestan, and the elimination of all transit duties on the new ‘‘free highway” 
from India to Yakub Beg’s territory. (10) 


Meanwhile an accredited envoy of Yakub Beg's, the same Mirza Shadi 
who had previously visited St. Petersburg, arrived in India, in early 1870. 
He made his way to Calcutta via Lahore and on the 28th of March had an 
interview with Mayo during which he requested arms, aid against an expected 
Russian advance, and the appointment of a British representative to return 
with him to Yakub Beg’s court. The Viceroy, warily and rather transparently, 
replied that although the British could not officially sell arms to Yakub Beg, 
they would not object to their purchase on the open market. ,For example 
Colonel Ripley, in Rangoon, had 400 rifles which could probably be. 
bought. (11) As to the Russian threat, the British Government was closely 
united in friendship with Russia. It could offer friendly advice to the Russians, 





Trigonometrical Survey visited Khotan as a guest of the ruler Habibulla Padshab,” who 
wanted to tender allegience to the British Government in return for military aid against 
Russia. To encourage British cooperation he drew attention to the possibilities for a 
safe trade route between Khotan and India. But although the British Government 
expressed a desire for friendly relations with Khotan, they were not willing to establish 
them at the cost of increased political and military responsibilities. (Political 43, Law- 
rence to Ripon, March 8, 1866) Habibulla's overtures did, however, stand him in good 
stead for a time. Yakub Beg delayed adding Khotan to his domain and Lord Lawrence, 
the Viceroy, reported to London that Habibulla seemed to owe “the immunity he has 
hitherto enjoyed from Kokandee incursions to an unfounded belief prevalent in the 
country that he has obtained a promise of protection from the British Government.” 
(Political 168, Lawrence to Cranborne, Oct. 8, 1858). 

(8) Political (Secret) 330, Mayo to Argyll, Oct. 11, 1869, Encl. 4, India to Punjab, 
Oct. 6, 1869. - ; 

(9) Ibid. 

(10) Secret 25, Mayo to Argyll, May 17, 1870, EncL 14, Forsyth to Punjab, May 3, 1870. 

(11) The Government of India did not wish to become embroiled with either China 
or Russia by officially supplying arms to Yakub Beg, although it was quite willing to 
do so clandestinely. 
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but there was no guarantee that this counsel would be followed. The Viceroy 
could only urge Yakub Bég to strengthen both his armed forces and his border 
defences and above all to keep within his own boundaries so as to offer the 
Russians no pretext for interference. (12) Mayo did, however, agree to send 
an agent to accompany Mirza Shadi back to Turkestan. He promptly appointed 
Forsyth the envoy with Dr. George Henderson of the Indian Medical Service 
and Shaw, who was included in the party at his own request, to assist him. 
Forsyth was considered a particularly appropriate choice. Not only had he 
successfully concluded the treaty with Kashmir, but he had long been inte- 
rested in the commercial potentialities of Central Asia. He had recently 
retumed from St. Petersburg where he had very ably conducted negotiations 
with the Russians concerning the future of Central Asia. The outcome of 
these talks reinforced the common feeling that the maintenance of interna- 
tional friendship was facilitated by England and Russia not being neighbours. 
Prince Gorchakov had assured Forsyth that there was no cause for appre- 
hension over the possibility of the Russian and British Governments coming 
to blows in Central Asia, “as the Emperor considered, and he entirely shared 
His Majesty's opinion, that the extension of territory was the extension of 
weakness. . . (13) Upon the completion of this mission, the Foreign Office, 
wrote to the India Office: 


The political and commercial knowledge, as well as the local expe- 
rience, that Mr. Forsyth brought to bear on the question of Central Asia 
under discussion between the Russian and British Governments appear 
to have made considerable impression upon the Ministers of the Emperor, 
and may have important results; and, in the opinion of the Earl of 
Clarendon, Mr. Forsyth’s ps adna merit the entire approval of the 
Indian Government. (14) 


Forsyth was instructed to reach Leh by either the Lahul or Kashmir route 
before the end of June, 1871. Here he was to join Mirza Shadi (15) and to 
proceed to Turkestan via the Chang Chenmo Valley which Mirza Shadi 
wanted particularly to see so that he could report on it to Yakub Beg. Forsyth 
was to include in his party not only Henderson and Shaw but “two natives of 
Intelligence”? who were familiar with the country and a “European officer of 
scientific tastes.” He was to return to India by the beginning of October, 
again via Chang Chenmo, in order to report on the progress being made in 
road demarcation. While in Turkestan, Forsyth was to explain the nature 
of the treaty between the British and Kashmir to Yakub Beg. He was to 
gauge the possibilities for trade between India and Eastern Turkestan and to 
reiterate the Viceroy's advice and warning in regard to Russia. (16) 


(12) Political 78, Mayo to Argyll, May 10, 1870, Encl. 9, Memo of interview, March 
28, 1870. 

(13) Secret 27, Mayo to Argyll, May 20, 1870. 

(14) Douglas Forsyth, Autoblography and aiba nisa (London, Richard Bentley, 
1887), pp. 54-55. 

(15) As it turned ont Mohamed Yaknb, Yakub Beg’s nephew, who was on his way 
back from Constantinople, also joined the party at Leh. 

(16) Political 78, Mayo to Argyll, May 10, Encl. 13, India to Punjab, April 14, 1870. 
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The Marharaja of Kashmir had been most reluctant to sign the new treaty 
with the British, for under its provisions he found his independence -jeopar- 
dized, and lost the 5% ad valorem transit duty that he had formerly colleated 
as well. When Forsyth's mission passed through Ladakh, the necessary 
supplies that were to have been provided by the Kashmir authorities were 
not on hand, causing a great loss of livestock. Dr. H. Cayley, the British 
Joint-Commissioner in Ladakh, felt ‘convinced that the plan was intentionally 
formed of arresting progress of the mission to Yarkand and, still more, of 
preventing the opening of the Changchenmo route.” (17) In spite of this 
unfortunate development and Forsyth's failure to achieve concrete results— 
Yakub Beg was absent from his capital fighting, it was claimed, a campaign 
against the dissident Tungan tribes on his broder at the time of Forsyth’s 
visit (18}—the mission was considered a success and large profits from the 
Turkestan trade were confidently awaited. 

Actually some commerce between India and Turkestan had existed for 
many centuries and for the past several years a British officer had resided in 
Leh during the summer months just to supervise this trade. Under his 
scrutiny its value had reached the point where imports into Ladakh from 
Eastern Turkestan, were valued at Rs. 158,057 in 1868 and Rs. 278,799 in 
1869, while the value of exports during the same period was Rs. 123,999 and 
Rs. 316,887 respectively. (19) The volume of trade with Turkestan was rising 
each year and it was due, according to Dr. Cayley, to better roads. (20) In 
consonance with Forsyth’s visit to Yarkand efforts were redoubled to improve 
the whole transportation picture. Soon Cayley could report that the road 
through Kulu was both “Level and easy" ; (21) and that the one from the 
Indus to the Chang Chenmo via Tantse was now “excellent” and that serais 
(encampments) had been built at several places. (22) 


Even before Forsyth left Leh’ for Yarkand Cayley wrote: 


the increase in the trade [of Leh] consists entirely of gooda brought 
over by Yarkandi merchants from Yarkand, who have flocked over in 
unusual numbers. The merchandise in their hands was worth fearly 
three lakhs [Rs. 30,0000] besides about 900 horses and’ mules for sale, and 
a very large amount of gold in the form of gold dust, gold coins and 
silver ingots. (23) 


(17) Political 212, Mayo to Argyll, Oct. 4, 1870, Encl. 5, Cayley to Punjab, July 30, 
1870. I 
(18) Yakub Beg may purposedly have absented himself in order to avoid the com- 
mittments which would haye resulted from the conclusion of a treaty. 

(19) Political 92, Mayo to Argyll, May 27, 1870, Encl. in letter 76-263, Punjab to India, 
Feb. 25, 1870, Cayley to Punjab, no date. The exchange rate at the time was about ten 
rupees to the pound. 

(20) Ibid. i 

(21) Political 171, Mayo to Argyll, Ang. 19, 1870, Encl. 3, Cayley to Punjab, June I, 
1870. 

(22) Ibid., Encl. 8, Cayley to Punjab, July 14, 1870. 

(23) Political 92, Mayo to a May 27, 1870, Kucl. in letter 70-263, Feb. 25, 1870, 
Caley to Punjab, no date. 
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The caravan from Yarkand which left for Leh in August, 1870” was said 
to consist of 2,300 laden horses which was “far larger than anything that has 
come before.” (24) But most of the Turkestan trade still went by the old and 
more difficult Karakoram route rather than via the Chang Chenmo valley as 
“none of the Yarkandis will now go by Changchenmo, after: the great loss 
incurred by the Yarkand expedition.” (25) Within a few weeks of Forsyht's 
passage the merchants from Eastern Turkestan began to lose their fear of the 
valley and Cayley wrote from Leh: 


The Yarkandi merchants are now arriving in large numbers and 
chiefly by the Chang Chenmo route . . . some speak well of, and some 
complain of the route, but all are frightened by seeing the carcases of 
hundreds of animals on the way. (26) 


A month later he see 
The: Yarkandi merchants are senal coming by the Chang Chenmo 


route: some praise it loudly, and the loss of baggage animals has been 
small ; but the majority of ‘Karyakash’, the men who hire out their horses 
to the merchants of Yarkand, are at present against it, partly from old 
ideas and prejudices, and partly from being really terrified at the sight 
of some 300 carcases of horses and yaks lying along the road. (27) 


For the year 1870, the value of imports from Eastern Turkestan to Leh 
amounted to Rs. 307,542, the most important items being bhang (a narcotic 
derived from hemp)—Rs. 129,317, gold dust—Rs. 43, 870, silver ingots (of 
Chinese manufacture)—Rs. 32,980. Exports from Leh to Turkestan during this 
same period totalled Rs. 346,545 and consisted largely of piece-goods—Rs. 
85,067, English guns and rifles—Rs. 76,300, Kangra tea—Rs, 33,020, Kashmiri 
shawals—Rs. 28,600, red goat skins—Rs. 20,000, brocade—Rs. 17,600 and 
otter skins—Rs. 15,300. (28) + 


Yakub Beg, still pursuing his policy of friendship with both Russia and 
Britain, was not inactive in the days following Forsyth's visit. He sent Ahrah 
Khan Tora to be his agent in Calcutta (where he resided until November, 
1872) and in June, 1872, he concluded a commercial treaty with the Russians 
whose representative, Baron Kaulbars, had already acquired considerable fame 
as the explorer of the sources of the Syr-Darya. The treaty provided for the 
„admission of Russian goods into Turkestai upon the payment of a 2—/4% 
ad valorem duty. Russian subjects were to be guaranteed against further 
exactions and to be well treated providing they had a passport from a Russian 


(24) Political 212, oe to Argyll, Oct. 4, 1870, Encl. 5, Cayley to Punjab, Aug. 5, 


(25) Ibid, 

(26) Political 212, Mayo to Argyll, ‘Oct. 4, 1870, Encl. 11, Cayley to Punjab, Aug. 26, 
1870. 

(27) Political 235, Mayo to Argyll, Nov. 30, 1870, Encl. 4, Cayley to Punjab, Sept. 9, 
1870. 

(28) Political 70, Mayo to Argyll, May 9, 1871, Encl. Cayley to Punjab, Jan. 23, 1871. 
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governor. (29) However Russian traders did not have an easy time of it. 
Russia was not allowed any consuls in Eastern Turkestan ; only the minimum 
number of commercial agents at the lowest level was permitted. The first 
caravans did not fare well, a certain Pupyshef was cheated out of 15,000 
rubles, and Yakub Beg was forced to pay reparations. (30) Nearly all Russian 
merchants complained about restrictions on their personal freedom and of 
capricious exactions by Yakub Beg's officers. In due course conditions 
improved but Russian traders continued to operate under adverse conditions, 
frequently having to sell their merchandise at a loss. 

Now that he had drawn up a treaty with Russia, it was necessary for 
Yakub Beg to try to achieve a similar result with the British Government. In 
1873 he sent another envoy, Syed Yakub Khan, more familiarly known as 
Hadji Tora, to the Viceroy. This ambassador, in keeping with Yakub Beg's 
careful policy of balance, had already visited St. Petersburg and Constan- 
tinople (where Yakub Beg was raised to the dignity of amir by the Sultan) 
before he reached Calcutta. In his audience with Lord Northbrook, the 
Viceroy, Hadji Tora again asked for British support against Russia andx was 
given the same answer as his predecessor. He also requested the appointment 
of a British mission to accompany him back to Turkestan, an increase in com- 
mercial intercourse, and the exchange of permanent representatives. To all 
this the Viceroy agreed, and Forsyth was once more appointed to lead the 
mission, which was to be much more impressive than the previous one. In 
his instructions Forsyth was ordered to insist on certain stipulations in any 
treaty that might be negotiated. British goods should receive the same treat- 
ment as those of the most favoured nation. Import duties must not exceed 
2 %% ad valorem. British merchants would have to be properly protected, 
and—if possible—exit restrictions should be relaxed. (31) Forsyth was also 
“to make such subsidiary arrangements as may be deemed necessary for the 
promotion of trade with Eastern Turkestan.” (32) He was to study the trade, 
communications, and geography of the region but be careful not to interfere 
in internal affairs. With the ruler's permission he should obtain full informa- 
tion regarding the boundaries of Eastern Turkestan and investigate the Situa- 
tion in the northeastern provinces of the state and the territories bordering 
them, especially the Ili Valley. Should Yakub Beg request the demarcation 
of his borders with Russia and India, this information was to be forwarded 
to the Viceroy directly. It was Northbrook’s desire that Forsyth return to 
India via the Pamirs and Badakhshan. With Yakub Beg’s approval the party 
should investigate various geographical and scientific questions regarding the 
Pamirs, the Afghan-Turkestan frontier, and the strategic importance of Sirikol. 
If. everything worked out satisfactorily and a treaty were signed, it would of 





(29) H. W. Bellew, Kashmir and Kashgar, (London, Trubner, 1875), p. 197. 

A. N. Kuropatkin, Kashgaria, Translated: by W. E. Gowan (Calcutta, Thacker and 
Spink, 1882), pp. 61-62. 

(30) Bellew, op. cit., pp. 199-202. 

(31) Secret 70, Northbrook to Argyll, Sept. 11, 1873, Encl., India to Forsyth, Aug. 18, 
1873. . 

(32) Secret 30, Northbrook to Argyll, March 14, 1873. 
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course apply to Kashmir and other protected hill states. R. B. Shaw, then 
British Joint-Commissioner at Leh, was the Viceroy's choice for permanent 
representative to Yakub Beg's court should this prove feasible. (33) 

Forsyth arrived in Eastern Turkestan in December, 1873, with a staff 
consisting of Lieutenant-Colonel T. E. Gordon, second in command; Dr. 
H. W. Bellew, Surgeon-Major ; Captain H. Trotter; Captain J. Biddulph of 
the 19th Hussars and an Aide-de-camp to the Viceroy ; Captain E. F. Chapman, 
secretary to the mission ; and Dr. Ferdinand Stoliczka of the Geological Survey 
of India. The envoy ha his first interview with Yakub Beg on December 
4th. It was an impressive occasion which Forsyth described as being: 

imposing not for any magnificance or barbaric splendour that 
appertained either to the court or person of the ruler, but by reason of 
the mysterious character of the Ameer himeelf, of his vague power and 
influence, and of the hold he had acquired over such of his subjects as 

‘comprised his court and his body guard. (34) 

Yakub Beg himself had 

a very remarkable face, and one not easily described. . . The mouth 
is large, but not coarse ; and the lips are thick and fleshy, but at the same 
time firmly set. lts expression is one of severity. . . The eyes are full 
and play under brows, but they have no softness. They move slowly and 
stare with deliberation, and take no part in the evanescent smiles that 
occasionally move the lips. Their general expression is that of thought 
and melancholy. Altogether the set of the feature appear to be the 
result of studied gravity and reserve, and though naturally the countenance 

is well favoured its general expression is not attractive. (35) 

All in all the envoy had five audiences with Yakub Beg, which resulted 
in February, 1874, in a treaty of thirteen articles providing, among other things, 
for free trading and residence rights for the nationals of India and Eastern 
Turkestan on a most favoured nation basis. Trade was to be free and protected 
„within both countries although British merchandise could be charged a duty 
at entrance not exceeding 2 14.% ad valorem. Goods from Turkestan crossing 
the Himalayan passes would enter India duty free. The usual appointment 
of high level representatives and such subordinate commercial agents ag might 
be suitable, was stipulated. (36) 

- During their stay in Eastern Turkestan the various members of the mission 
indulged in extensive local researches. Forsyth had hoped to return to India 
via Badhakshan and Kabul, but as Sher Ali, the Ruler of Afghanistan, deemed 
this inadvisable the project was dropped, although a team led by Gordon, 
accompanied by Captains Biddulph and Trotter, Dr. Stoliczka, and Ressaldar 
Afzul Khan, proceeded on a journey to Wakhan to explore the region and 
particularly the Pamir passes. Both F ee and Gordon returned to Leh in 
June, 1874, via the Karakorams. 


(33) Secret 70, Northbrook to Argyll, Sept. 11, 1873, Encl., India to Forsyth, Aug. 18, 
1873. 

(34) D. C. Boulger, The Life of Yakoob Beg, (London, W. H. Allen, 1878), p. 230. 

(35) Bellew, op. cit., pp. 300-301. 

(36) Secret 24, Northbrook to Salisbury, April 17, 1874, Encl. 5, Treaty, Feb. 2, 1874. 
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The Viceroy had followed the progress of Forsyth’s mission with more 
than casual interest and eagerly read the envoy's report. Forsyth described 
the Yarkandis as industrious, peaceful, and remarkably intelligent. He, was 
very optimistic regarding the prospects for increased trade and thought the 
Yarkandis, “would be quick to appreciate and adopt all the advantages offered 
by European science.” (37) He thought that agricultural methods in Turkestan 
could be improved and that lack of a proper currency hampered commerce. 
As for foreign goods in the markets of Yarkand and Kashgar, the Russians 
currently held the advantage and could probably continue to undersell the 
British if they were willing to accept only a modest profit. Forsyth urged the 
creation of a trade fair at Leh to counteract the natural advantage of the 
Russians in Eastern Turkestan itself and concluded by reporting that the 
country was supposedly rich in iron, lead, copper, and coal and that he had 
obtained specimens of Yarkandi goods for the various chambers of com- 


merce. (38) 


The Anglo-Turkestan treaty required the ratification of the Viceroy and 
the subsequent signature of the Amir, who had thus far only placed his seal 
on it, to go into effect officially. But the ratified copy from Calcutta did 
not reach Forsyth before it was time for him to commence his return journey 
to India. As a result a third mission, this time under Shaw, was sent to 
Turkestan, ostensibly to carry the ratified treaty to Yakub Beg, but actually 
_ to see whether it would be desirable to station a permanent British official in 
Kashgar or Yarkand. (39) It turned out that the 'Birtish Government was not 
sufficiently sure of Yakub Beg’s intentions to risk either their dignity or the 
life of their representative. Although the Amir implied to Shaw that he wanted 
him to remain in the country. (40) Shaw reported that, according to Hadji 
Tora, the Amir “never entertained the idea of our [Shaw and his party] 
staying.” (41) Nor was Shaw ever able to obtain a properly signed copy of 
the treaty from Yakub Beg who insisted that the imprint of his seal alone 
was sufficient. (42) 


Nevertheless, trade between India and Eastern Turkestan persisted, and. 
a Central Asian Trading Company established some time earlier continued to 





(37) Ibid,, Encl. 1, Forsyth to India, Feb. 2, 1874. 

(38) Ybid., Colonel Kuropatkin in the report of his mission in 1876 to Eastern Tur- 
kestan wrote: “Russian manufactured wares predominate in the markets of all the towns 
that we visited, whereas the English gpods that get into Kashgaria (via Ladakh and 
Yarkand) cannot as yet compete with them. The specimens of English chintzes, that 
we collected althongh very pretty in design, are not lasting in quality and were more- 
over faded and far more highly priced than the same sort of Russian articles,” Kuropatkin 
also observed that with the independence of Eastern Turkestan from China, Indian tea 
was finding a ready market there. Kuropatkin, op. cit., p. 35. 

(39) Secret 36, Northbrook to Salisbury, June 2, 1874. 

_ (40), Secret 75, Northbrook to Salisbury, Dec. 25, 1874, Enel 5, Shaw to India, Oct. 
27, 1874. 

(41) Secret 74, Northbrooke to Salisbury, Dec. 25, 1874, Encl. 6, Shaw to India, Oct. 
10, 1874, 

(42) In 1875, subsequent to Shaw’s return, Reinthal led a second expedition to Eastern 
Turkestan. Á 
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operate. But success was not spectacular, and although the Yarkandis were 
anxious for British goods, they had little to offer in return. At one time, the 
Central Asian Trading Company could find only silk cocoons as possible 
payment for their merchandise. Trade figures for the year 1875 indicated the 
total value of exports from Leh to Yarkand was Rs. 403,547 ; with piece goods 
at Rs. 99,514 and otter skins at Rs. 85,225 leading the list. Import into Leh 
from Turkestan totalled Rs. 372,707 in value ; with churrus (opium) at Rs. 
73,874 and silk thread and unpicked pasham (Shawl wool) at Rs. 42,900 and 
41,155 respectively, being the most important items. (43) The figures showed 
a considerable increase in the value of trade since 1859, but the total volume 
was still very small and the trade much less extensive than had confidently 
been expected in 1870. 

The volume of Russian trade with Eastern Turkestan in 1876 was much 
greater than that of the British, being valued at Rs. 16,800,000. But of this 
figure only about Rs. 3,200,000 represented the value of goods shipped from 
Russia to Eastern Turktstan, leaving an unfavourable balance of approximately 


Rs. 13,600,000. (44) The chief item of import from Turkestan was mata (a 


coarse cotton web) and as one Russian official observed: ‘The export of 
mata alone is three times greater than the whole amount of iniported' 
goods.” (45) i 


This situation which worked to the disadvantage of the Russians of course 
also adversly affected British merchants whose chief item of trade was usually 
cheap cotton. cloth. The continuing poor state of the roads despite efforts to 
improve them, the political machinations of Yakub Beg, and the paucity of 
appropriate trade goods in Turkestan all precluded the great profits the Bri- 
tish had expected. But both the British and the Russians nonetheless were 
satisfied with the existence of Yakub Beg's state. He was certainly more 
hospitable to foreign merchants than his Chinese predecessors, and he had 
turned out, after all, to be a stable buffer between the British and Russian 
Empires. Besides, the Russians were committed to withdraw from the Ili 
Valley only if the Chinese should reestablish their control in Eastern Turkestan. 

Although the Russians favoured the maintenance of an independent 
Eastern Turkestan, they were not satisfied with their position vis æ vis the 
British. Not only was there the danger of increased British commercial 
encroachment on what the Russians considered to be their market, but British 
political machinations worried the Russians. Colonel A. N. Kuropatkin, who 
in 1876 led a Russian mission to Eastern Turkestan, remarked : 


The desire of the English to include Kashgaria in a neutral zone, 
which should separate their possessions in India from the Russians in 
Turkestan, induced them to resort to the same measures in the case of 
Kashgaria as they have long practised in other countries. Such measures 
have for their object the making of the neutral zone in question as impene- 


(43) Political 169, Lytton to Salisbury, Sept. 4, 1876, Encl. Capt. E. Molloy, British 
Joint-Commissioner in Lalakh to Punjab, April 24, 1876, 

(44) Kuropatkin, op. cit., pp. 76-80. 

(45) Ibid., p. 78. : ` 
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trable as possible for Russians, should the latter be forced to advance 
their frontiers in Asia still further towards the south. They consist, too, 
in furnishing the independent Rulers of Afganistan and Kashgaria with 
arms and instructors and in concluding defensive alliances with such rulérs. 
In order to gain a political supremacy, England very skilfully seeks the 
right of maintaining at independent courts her own agents under the title 
of residents or commissioners. For the attainment too of a trade monopoly 
she makes use of the powerful means at her disposal through her numerous 
factories. 


Yakoob Beg contrived to take full advantage of the interference of 
the English in his affairs, and for many years improved the organization 
of his army and also its equipment and training. (46) : 

Kuropatkin accused British envoys such es Shaw and Forsyth of having intro- 
duced Yakub Beg to modern arms for their own Government's benefit. (47) 


As a result the Russians attempted to increase their influence in Eastern 
Túrkestan. Kuropatkin forced Yakub Beg to make territorial concessions on 
his western frontier “which in the opinion of Yakoob Beg had a very important 
military significance” and went so far as to openly declare to the Amir that 
the Russians were exploring his country and that Yakub Beg must understand 

“the necessity of ‘subjecting’ himself to the will of Mons. the Governor-General 
of Turkestan.” (48) Yakub Beg replied that: 


he had disconnected himself from the English as he well understood 
what sort of people they were; that he had not paid attention to them 
when they sought to sow enmity between the Russians and himself, and 
that he -now understood the advantage of depending on the Russians 


alone. (49) 


Soon after Kuropatkin’s return, however, the situation in Eastern Turkestan 
changed dramatically. Yakub Beg, whose last months were plagued by civil 
war and increased Chinese pressure, died in September, 1877. A-Chinese 
reconquest of the area rapidly ensued (50) and the Russians were thus forced 


to disgorge the Ili valley, although they did not do so until 1883. (51) 


The end of Yakub Beg's state did not stop all trade between Eastern 
Turkestan ‘and India. As a matter of fact it tended to stabilize itself in the 
1880's at a much higher level than had been the case under Yakub Beg. In 





(46) Ibid., pp. 191-192, 

(47) Ibid, 

(48) Ibid., p. 18. 

(49) Ibid., p. 11. 

(50) It must be noted that Yakub Beg was already being severly threatened e the 
Chinese at the time of his death. Even had he lived a Chinese reconquest world pro- 
bably have occurred. 

(51) It is of interest that in the 1940’s an autonomous Government was set up in the 
Di Valley "under Russian influence. Russia was later again forced to backtrack—this 
time by the Chinese Communists. Even after the Communists had fully established 
themselves in China, Stalin tried to make increased Soviet control of fhe Ili Valley” 
region the price for Russian assistance. 
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1882 imports into Leh from Turkestan were valued at Rs. 722,615 while exports 
amounted to Rs. 761,324. (52) During 1887-188 the comparable figures were 
Rs.¢776,237 and Rs. 723,916. (53) Again this is a marked increase over the 
figures of 1875, but a total trade of only Rs. 1,500,133 (about £ 150,000) per 
annum still confirms the generalizations previously made. 

The Chinese after the feconquest surprisingly turned out to be no less co- 
operative on commercial matters than. Yakub Beg had been, and they allowed 
a British agent, Ney Elias, to visit Eastern Turkestan in 1880. But they resisted 
for a long time the signing of trade conventions with Britain and would not 
permit the creation of a consulate. The Chinese had strongly resented British 
and Russian efforts to mediate on behalf of Yakub -Beg's state. They were 
particularly critical of the British who they knew wanted an independent Tur- 
kestan as a protection against Russia but who they also suspected of secretly 
coveting Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan. (54) Consequently the Emperor 
ordered his officers in Turkestan to counteract any British moves in the newly 
reconquered province. (55) The Russians being geographically contiguous, 
were on the whole more successful in increasing their influence, and the estab- 
lishment of Russian consular representation in Eastern Turkestan antedated that 
of the British by many years. 

Renewed British fear of Russia in the 1890's, over the Pamir question, 
was again to bring Eastern Turkestan into the foreground of British thinking, 
but in a new way. The British championed Chinese expansion westward from 
Turkestan as a counterpoise to Russian claims. However, the “successful 
demarcation of the border in the Pamirs allowed the affairs of Eastern > 
Turkestan (now.known as Sinkiang) once more to slip into the background. 

Never again were the imaginations of Englishmen to be roused as they 
were in the time of Yakub Beg’s reign by the romance of Yarkand and 
Kashgar. The possibilities for trade and influence were conclusively shown 
to be limited by natural and political obstacles, and the attention of merchants 
and statesmen turned to more profitable ventures. 


R. A. HUTTENBACK. 


+ 





- (52) Political 46, Ripon to Kimberley, April 30, 1883, Encl. Ney Elias, British Joint- 

Commissioner in Ladakh to the Officer on Special Duty in Kashmir, Feb. 12, 1883. 

(53) Frontier, 156, Dufferin to Cross, Sept. 17, 1888, Encl. Capt. H. Ramsay, British 
Joint-Commissioner in Ladakh to the Resident in Kashmir, July 1, 1888. 

(54) To Wen-hsiang—Kung Ch’uan-chi, Memorials of Tso Tsung-ta’ng, (Peking, 1890), 
66 Chuan of memorials in 15 cases, Chuan 51, pp. 17a-20a, translated by the Center 
for South Asia Studies, University of California, Berkeley. A Memorial to the Empress- 
dowager and the Emperor, ist day, 9th month, 3rd year Kuan Hsi (1877). 

(55) Ibid., Emperor to Tso Tsung-ta’ng; 16th day, 9th month, 3rd year Kuga Hsii 
(1877). 


Hooker and Campbell im Sikkim. . 


MHE present, dynasty of the Maharaja of Sikkim established their rule in 

1641, and the only important event efter that seems to have been a: 
Nepalese’ invasion in 1791. Two years later, during the Sino-Nepalese war, 
the Nepalese firmly established themselves in the Sikkim territory, south and 
west of the river Tista. x 

British relations with Sikkim began at the outbreak of the. war with Nepal 
in 1814, after the conclusion of which the Government of India by a treaty, 
concluded in 1817, restored to the Raja. of Sikkim the termtory that had been 
wrested from him by the Nepalese. 

- In 1825 or 1826. a boundary dispute broke out between Nepal and Sikkim, 
in connection. with which two British officers were despatched to the Sikkim. 
frontier. These officers recommended to their Government the acquisition of 
Darjeeling. This was. effected about a decade later when in February 1835 
the Raja of Sikkim was. induced to cede, unconditionally, the Darjeeling: tract 
under a Deed of Grant. 

In 1841, the Government of India granted an allowance. of Rs. 3000/- to 
the Maharaja as compensation for the cession of Darjeeling. and’ in 1846 
increased this sum to Rs. 6000/- a year.. 

Dr. Archibald Campbell was appointed the first Superintendent of 
Darjeeling a post which he held till 1862. He was also designated as ‘‘in-charge 
of, political relations with Sikkim’’. From the beginning trouble arose between 
the Raja and the Superintendent on the question of slaves. Dr. Campbell 
complained that the Raja was kidnapping people from Darjeeling and: enslav- 
ing them, while the Raja s complaints were that his slaves were running away 
to Darjeeling and were not being restored to him. (I) f 

In 1849, Dr. Hooker and Dr. Campbell went to Sikkim for a friendly tour. 


Dr. Hooker was an eminent Botanist and was sent to India by the Govern- 





(1) Aitchison states: “The Settlement of Dirjeeling advaned rapidly, chiefly 
by immigration from the neighbouring states of Nepal, Sikkin and Bhutan, m all of 
which slavery was prevalent. The increased importance of Darjeeling, under free institu- 
tions, was a source of early and constant jealousy and annoyance to the Diwan Nameguay, 
who was himself the monopolist of all irade in Sikkim and this feeling was shared by 
the Lamas and other principal people in the country; who lost their rights over slaves 
settling as British subjects in British territory ......” 

C.U. Aitchison: A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads. Vol. XII (1931 
Ed.) p. 52. 

Aitchison does not give any reference for his statements. About the Diwan, it. may, 
be noted’ that he was the. prime mover in the arrest of Campbell and Hooker, and accord- 
ing to their accounts, was responsible for their plight. As will be shown later, one of 
the conditions of the treaty was that the Diwan should. be expelled from Sikkim. It is 
possible, therefore, that the Diwan had a greater interest in Darjeeling than others. 
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ment of England-to investigate. the- vegetable products of certain portions of 
India, particularly the mountainous region ef the Himalayas. It appears that 
befére proceeding to Sikkim, Dr. Hooker had promised Lord Dalhousie, that 
he would do nothing which could embarrass the Government of India. (2) 
However, they were arrested and imprisoned by the Sikkim authorities. From 
the. available documents. it appears that the immediate cause of their arrest 
was their intrusion. into. Tibet, and though explanation is nowhere given in 
the voluminous correspondence on. this subject, it is quite likely that Dr. 
Campbell wanted to see for himself the actualities. of the Sikkim-Tibet border, 
as well as to make a rapid survey of Sikkim. I I 

After imprisoning Campbell and Hooker, the Raja sent a letter addressed. 
to Governor General (dated November 11, 1849) in. which he stated his reasons 
for detaining them. (3) In translation this letter reads pathetically childish ; 
in this he states that though ut the time of ceding Darjeeling he was given to 
understand that the Indian Government would give him no trouble, Dr. 
Campbell, soon after his arrival began. to settle Nepalese on the Sikkim side 
of the frontier. To the Raja’s protest he replied that he was acting on the 
Governor-General's order, and suppressed the Raja's letters to the Governor- 
General. Other charges include turning out the Raja's Vakeel from Darjeeling, 
stopping the entry of some merchandize from Sikkim to Darjeeling and stop- 
ping his anmual subsidy for two years. Then the: Raja states that he permitted 
Dr, Hooker to visit: Sikkim on the express condition that he should: not cross 
into Tibet or Bhutan,, but Dr. Campbelf not only ignored his orders but ` 
threatened: him that any obstruction on his part would lead to a war with 
India, and actually: thrashed some of the Raja's men. Therefore, the Raja 
wanted the Governor General to panish Dr. Campbell severely, and send 
a better man im his place, and: restore his: slaves who had rum away to 
Darjeeling: Till this was done, he was detaining Dr. Hooker and Campbell. 

These charges were never investigated, for, as the Government of India 


informed the Raja of Sikkim, if he had grounds for complaints against Camp- 


. bell, he should have made representations, if necessary through some other 


channel than Dr. Campbell, andi the Government of India would possibly have 





(2) “It must go hard with. us if it goes to: Lord: Dalhousie. especially. I may have 
to aurse the day’ I set. foot in Tibet for I always felt myself in. honour bound to Lord 
Dalhousie to: do. nothing’ that. could bring a Government squabble’. Extracts from Dr. 
Hooker’s letter to a friend at Darjeeling, dated 3rd’ December, 1849) Foreign Dept. Poll. 
Const. 29th: December, 1849, No, 287. . 

(3) Translation: of Kharitm from the Raja of Sikkim to the most Noble the Governor" 
General of India dated Bengalee 27 Kartick 1256, NovefBer Hithyw 1849, O.C. No. 187, 
29th December,. 1849, Foreign. amt Political Dept. 

It is interesting to: find the Raja of Sikkim using the Bengali Calendar: In connec- 


‘tion with this letter the Vakeell of the Raja. wrote to Captain: Byng officiating Superin- 


tendent. of? Darjeeling on November 20, 1849: “Messrs: Campbell and Hooker were 
allowed to.see.all my country: But:L told them T could: not let them! cross the' frontier, they 
would not mind what I said, but contrary to my orders went from a place called phare...... 
upon: the: Sahib’s crossing. the: frontiers the Chinese’ were: very angry’ and say’ I’ have 
entered: intoy friendship: with the English for the purpose of taking" their country”. 
Extracts from the Raja’s Vakeel's letter to Captain Byng, dhted: Novembere 2% 1849 
O.C. No. 267-9, 29th’ December. 1849 Foreign Political Departments. 
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afforded him proper satisfaction. But now that the Raja had committed the 
grievous offence of imprisoning Dr. Hooker and Dr. Campbell, the `latter a 


British representative, no complaint could be entertained till they were 
freed. (4) z 


Dr. Campbell in a letter to his friend stated the reasons for his capture 
thus: The Chinese part of the Durbar story is all bosh ... . the grand stroke 
was this. It is the usage in Tibet, Bhutan and Sikkim to seize and constrain 
a neighbour with whom you have dealings, if you can and he is refractory. 
This usage of private life the Raja applied to me. The failure of it at the 
first moment and while I was under torture, came upon him like a thunder 
clap, and then’ the grand complaint was filed against me. (5) 


Captain Byng on the other hand believed on the basis of information he 
could gather at Darjeeling that Campbell and Hooker were arrested by the 
Sikkim Durbar in concert with the Governments of Tibet and Bhutan. (6) In 
another letter written at a later date Byng insisted that “the Tibetan trespass 
was the effectual cause of the evil.” (i.e. arrest). (7) Campbell once wrote 
to his friend Mr. Hodgson that his correspondence left at Darjeeling would 
reveal the real reason for his arrest. But Byng searched for such corres- 
pondence and could not find any. (8) 


That Campbell was guilty of some high-handedness is apparant from a 
letter he wrote to a friend, from Sikkim on December 3, 1849 in which he 
states: “My cares connected with a (Sic) office relate only to the risk of - 
Government pronouncing on any portion of my conduct as represented by the 
Raja, before it hears me on the whole case. You must obviate this if possible. 
I will give you a key to the critical explosion. Read my Sikkim letters to 
Government of September, (9) upto date I was all square with the Raja and 
my Government making rapid strides to a satisfactory adjustment of all 





(4) Letter to the Raja of Sikkim from the Government of India, dated 30th Novem- 

ber, 1849. Foreign Depet. Poll. Cons. 29th December 1849, No. 224. j 
. (š) Letter from Dr. Campbell to a friend at Darjeeling dated Tumicong. Deçember 
2nd, Foreign Poll. Const. 29th December, 1849 No. 287. 

(6) Letter from Captain Byng to the Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign 
Dept. dated Darjeeling, 23rd November, 1849, O.C. No. 230, 29th December, 1849, Foreign 
and Poll. Depts. Force is added to Byng’s asertion- by the fact that Hooker “and 
Campbell were confronted with 90 Chinese soldiers under an officer at the Tibet frontier. 
It is difficult to presume that all the passes leading from Sikkim to Tibet so well guarded 
normally, It 1s not unreasonable therefore, to assume that the Tibetan anthorities, who 
at this time had great influence in Sikkim, hac been warned of the approach of the 
two Englishmen, which enabled them to adopt adequate measures. 

(7) Letter from the officiating Superintendent of Darjeeling to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Foreign Dept. dated Darjeeling, 9th December, 1849, O.C. No. 267-9, 
29th December, 1849, Foreign and Pol. Depts. No. 374 of 1849 para 6. It should be noted 
that Byng was superseded on December 11 by C. G. Lushington. See Lushington’s letter 
to the Raja of Sikkim dated 11th December, 1849 Foreign Dept. Poll. Const. 29th Decem- 
ber, 1849 Nos. 270-73, 

(8) Letter from the officiating Superintendent of Darjeeling to the Secretary to the 
Government of India Foreign Department, dated Darjeeling, 9th December, 1849. Foreign 
and Poll, Dept. No. 374 of 1849. 

(9) Byng most probably refers to this letter which cannot be traced. 
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differences. The lever by which 1 worked was the Cheboo Lama, (whose) 
influence at the Durbar was, up to the time of my departure, sufficient for 
“my purposes . . . . but he lost his influence before I came-thus far, and all 
his Opponents united in a cry of ‘traitor’ against him and my penetration into 
the land further then anyone ever had been before, gave an additional occa- | 
sion for charges against him, he was overthrown, and the Bhotia dodge of 
‘Bell the Cat’ long harboured I believe took effect. It was well considered 
last year when | came to see the Raja but I had a guard and bullies are great 
cowards’. (10) : j 
About -the same time Dr. Hooker was writing to a friend that his belief 
was that the Sikkim Raja had planned to kidnap Campbell as soon as he ` 
had left Darjeeling. Dr. Hooker was assured by the Sikkim people that their 
crossing into the Tibetan frontiers was no grievance at all, and that the Raja 
had found no fault with him while he (the Raja) was very angry with Campbell, 
for having sent away the Raja's Vakeel from Darjeeling and preventing the 
Raja to capture his rin-away slaves from Darjeeling. Dr. Hooker's captors 
further told him -that they: had kidnapped Campbell so that God may send 
them another “Burra Sahib”. About trespassing into Tibet, Hooker adds: 
“I can for Campbell and myself, court the fullest investigation into our Tibetan ` 
trespass ; we went . . . . with the consent and with'the escort of Cheen Sepas 
assured, ourselves without a stick. . . . Campbell repeatedly said to me he 
would not go on in either case if the Tibetan’s were firm, nor provoke the 
smallest anger, nor did he. .... “(ai 
Hooker's belief that Campbell alone was the intended victim is borne 
out by the fact that although both of them were imprisoned, they were treated 
quite differently. It is however necessary to state here what actually happened 
at the frontier. I 
Hooker and Campbell after a days`s march passed a 14,000 ft. ridge and 
` ersossed into the Tibetan frontier. Hooker stopped for taking some observa- 
tions and .Campbell proceeded. Sometime later, when Hooker started to 
overtake his companion, he was surrounded by Sikkim soliders one of whom 
actuaMy seized him. Hooker threw the man off, and pointing to some Chinese 
soliders said that he was in Chinese territory and not in Sikkim, when the 
soldiers desisted. Hooker then proceeded and found Campbell sitting near 
ninety -Chinese soldiers under an officer ; the officer told them that they could 
camp there but proceed no further ; but as their camp equipments had still 
not arrived they had to retreat without further delay. When Hooker and 
Campbell began their retreat some ‘‘Sikkim (soldiers) become unbearable 
(Campbell) turned sharp on them, said he was in Cheen, and under the Cheen 
officer and ordered them off; they grew violent and Campbell was obliged 
to use his cane, one drawing a knife and another presenting the iron spike 


(10) Leiter from Dr. Campbell to a friend at Darjeeling dated Tumloong, December 
2nd/3rd Foreign Deptt. Poll. Cons. 29th December, 1849 No. 287. 

(11) Extract from Dr. Hooker’s letter to a friend at Darjeeling dated 3rd December 
1849 No. 287. It is evident from this letter that Dr. Hooker was greatly excercised 
- over the misadventure not for his personal safety, but that it would embroil his con- 
nection with the Govt. of India particularly with Lord Dalhonsie as noted above. 
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of his bow at our breasts, We had no arms. Campbell hereon called up 
the Cheen guard, who promptly interfered, and after a scuffle threw the whole 
Sikkim guard over the frontier most ignominously and brought us on”. At 
their first halt they were arrested. ` i 

Though both were arrested, Hooker was told soon after that he was not 
a prisoner and no restriction was put upon his movement. Campbell, how- 
ever, was kept in a dirty little hut, with all his servants and coolies. Hooker 
elected to share Campbell's misfortune voluntarily. Thus they marched on 
to Tumloong, the capital of Sikkim, under escort, where they arrived on 
November 10. Their Sikkim coolies were bound hand and foot and kept 
without food. Later Campbell was paraded in a village tied to the tail of a 
mule. (12) 

On 19th November Captain Byng took charge of the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Darjeeling and wrote to the Raja of Sikkim demanding the 
immediate release of the two prisoners, promsing at the same time to forward 
the Raja's letter to the Governor General. (13) Soon after the rigours of their 
imprisonment were visibly relaxed and they were allowed to write letters. 

It should be noted here that Campbell had always maintained even under 
torture, that none but he could forward the Sikkim Raja's letter to the 
Governor-General, and thereby possibly complicated the situation. From the 
proceedings of the Raja it is apparent ther Campbell by his highhandedness 
had become the béte noire ; their crossing into Tibet supplied an excuse for 
arresting them; but though both Hooker and Campbell were arrested, the 
latter was selected for special harsh treatment. Hooker was always made 
comfortable, though as we have seen, his loyalty prompted him at the first 
opportunity to go and stay with Campbell and share his fate. 

The important point in the episode was whether Darjeeling which was 
given to the British by a deed, ceased to be a part of the Raja's territory at 
least in so far his right to capture his runaway slaves were concerned. This 
question was never considered. It is probable that the Raja had brought up 
this point in his previous letters to the Governor-General which he later accused 


Campbell to have suppressed, (14) and this would be quite in keeping with 


(12) Extracts from Dr, Hooker's letters to a friend at Darjeeling No. 230, 20th 
December 1849 Poll. and Foreign Depts. Letter from Dr. Campbell to a friend at Dar- 
jeeling dated Tumloong, Decemeber 2nd Foreign Poll. Cons. 29th December, 1849, No. 287, 

It is diffientt to ascertain the effect of these letters on the policy of the Government 
of India for the dates of their receipt are not given, 

(13) Foreign Pol. 29th December, 1849, No. 196A. 

(14) “Every year I have sent you a letter through Dr. Campbell for 3 years I have 
had no reply. Dr. Campbell has acted upon his own authority and suppressed my letters”. 
Translation of a Kharita from the Raja of Sikkim to the most Noble the Governor General 
datel Bengilee 27 Kartick 1256 November 11th 1849 O,C. No. 197, 20th December 1849. 
Foreign and Poll. Dept. 

The Raja was advised to lay violent hands on me and to detain me until I should 
agree to all his propositions, as well as to withdraw my resolutions regarding the protec- 
tion of slaves and other persons who had sought an asylum at Darjeeling and were not 
charged with the commission of any crime in Sikkim...... ” Campbell’s letter to CH. 
Tushington Superintendent of Darjeeling, dated Darjeeling (Sikkim), 15th December, 
1849. O.C. No, 290-3, 29th December 1849, Foreign and Pol, Dept. 
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Campbell's character. Baffled in his attempts, the Raja took recourse, to a 
step which. was mdefensible according to any form of international usuage. 


elt is quite likely, as Campbell stated, that detaining recalcitrant foreign 
plenipotentiaries was an established custom in Sikkim, Tibet and Bhutan. For 
the Raja, it seems, never contemplated waging war against the British nor 
indeed was he in a position to do so, as we learn from a letter from Campbell 
to Lushington, the officiating Superintendent of Darjeeling, written on 
December 22, 1849, while still in detention “There is no purpose whatever on 
the part of tht Dewan or anyone else to organize defensive opposition to us 
in Sikkim. There .are no means or materials for the purpose. No fire- 
arms . 40 muskets only. No cash. No soldiers, and food enough to 
maintain , 200 bow and arrow men in the field for a month could with difficulty 
be collected ; and as said bow-men would not, according to the usage of this | 
country, receive any pay, the stand they would make if assembled would not 
survive the firing of our first shot”. (15) 


The childish act of the Raja had however very serious effects. The 
Government of India under Lord Dalhousie took very serious exception to this 
violation and annexed the hill tracts of Darjeeling west of the Tista and the 
Murung (Terai) district and his allowance was stopped. (16) 


_ In March 1860, some relations of the Diwan kidnapped some British 
subjects from “British territory. As the Sikkim Government refused to deliver 
them, Campbell was authorized to occupy a part of Sikkim. On Ist November 
1860, Campbell with a body of Sebundy Sappers under Captain Murray estab- 
lished his outpost at Ringchingpong. They were attacked on November 27 ' 
by a mixed force of Tibetan and Sikkim Bhutias under the direction of the 
Diwan and forced to retreat. “The Sebundy Sappers, who hardly knew how 
to use their guns, disappeared in all direction. Dr. Campbell, Captain Murray 
and Lt. Bevan, 73rd N.I. made their way to Darjeeling with only two attend- 
ants”. (17) Others came later, but one Havildar and nineteen sepoys were 


(15) Foreign Dept. Poll. Cons. 29th December, 1849, No. 303. This seems to be an 
under estimation as Campbell was to learn about ten years later. 

(16) Dalhousie seems to have heen dealing with an European power rather than a 
semi-civilized backward people driven to desperation by Campbtll's high handed tactics. 
In order to effect the speedy release of Campbell, one of his friend Mr. Hodgson, col- 
lected some pertinent information from one of his (Hodgson’s) friends, Mr. Stuart, and 
communicated it to Captain Byng (O.C. No. 264-5, 29th December, 1849 Foreign Pol. Dept.) 
and Byng forwarded this tc the Government of India. In reply Lushington, Byng’s 
successor, recéieved the following admonition from the Secretary to the Government of 
India: “I am desired to say that the President in Conncil has been much surprised 
to find so direct and active a part taken by a private individual in communicating with 
the authorities of Sikkim as is shown to have been the case by Mr. Hodgson's letter”. 
Foreign Dept. Poll. Const. 29th December, 1849 Nos. 260-3, para 3. Dalhousie seems to 
have higher regard for the “Authorities of Sikkim” than they actually merited. For 
the treaty see Aitchson op. cit. : 

(17) Col. J. C. Gawler, Sikkim with Hints on Mountain and Jungle Warfare, London, 
1837, p. 10. 
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captured by the Sikkim army, and all the arms and ammunition of Campbell's 
force fell into their hands. (18) 

This minor disaster was due to Campbell's folly in exposing his untrained 
levy to an organized attack. Later on he tried to make out that he ‘was 
treacherously attacked, but as the Viceroy remarked, that though the attack 
was genuine, he failed to see any treachery in it. (19) As a matter of fact 
Campbell knew of the impending attack by November 21, but seems to have 
taken no steps to protect his troops in his perticularly ill chosen ground. (20) 

Campbell's retreat was followed by insolent threatening and in some 
instances, by transgressions of Indian frontizr on the part of hostile bands of 
Sikkimites. To stop this and to retrieve British prestige, a force was sent 
under Lt-Col. Gawler, with Hon'ble AsHley Eden as Envoy and Special 
Commissioner for Sikkim. 

Eden was given detailed instructions which lay down the future policy- 
of the Government of India towards Sikkim. Paragraph sixteen of his instruc- 
tionis as follows: š 

“You will however understand that it zs not the intention of the Govern- 
ment of India to annex any portion cf Sikkim to British dominions. 

“The Governor-General desires me to make this clear to you, because in 
the correspondence which took place in 1850, when the last rupture with this 
state occurred, the officer in command of the troops insisted strongly on the 
necessity of promising to the people of the country in which operations were 
contemplated that they should not again pass under the rulé of the Rajah, 
but they should become for ever the subjects of the British Government. 

‘Thè Governor-General cannot permit any such promise to be held out. 
His Excellency does not wish that an independent State should cease to 
intervene between the British dominions and the vast regions and intractable 
people and Government of Chinese Tartarv. And if such a state is to inter- 
vene, he desires, to show respect to it, poor and weak though it be, and not 
to maké-it poorer and weaker by stripping it of territory. Moreover, depriva-’ 
tion of territory is not in His Excellency'a opinion, a necessary or a fitting 
punishment for a small state, the people of which are in the main neighbourly 
and well conducted, although some of their rulers have instigated them to 
aggression and insolence. f 

“You will therefore take care that notiing is done or said by you, which 
shall give ground for a supposition that British rule is to be planted perma- 
nently in any part of Sikkim”. (21) 

Eden was further instructed to limit the actual territory to be annexed to 
an area of about 18 miles from East to west and from 15 to 18 miles from 


(18) Jbrd., p. 10. Among the arms captured by the Sikkimese was a 3 pounder gun. 
Why Campbell did take this piece of ertillery when he does not seem to have any man 
fit to use it 1s nowhere explained. 

(19) Letttr dated 29th December, 1860, to the Hon’ble Ashley Eden. For part A. 
February 1861. No. 147-149. para 4. This letter is published m Gawler’s Sikkim. Appen- 
dix p. 99. ` | ` 

(20) Gawler op, cil. —- 

(21) Para 16, for reference see above note 19 
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south to north. He was also: instructed to see “that no damage was done to 
-private property and to impress upon the Sikkim people that the quarrel was 
not “with them. (22) 

This time the Indo-British force under Gawler da their way through 
this unknown country, where the terrain alone made the task of their advance 
quite difficult, But the Sikkim people hardly put up any fight, though Gawler 
on his way found many arrangements for obstructing him. Thus practically 
without any fighting the force reached the Tista when the Sikkimese acceded 
to the terms dictated by the Governor-General and on 28th of March 1861 
a new treaty was concluded with the heir apparent, Sidkyong Nam Gyal., as 
his father, Maharaja Chug-Phui-Nam Gyal, who had taken refuge at Chumbi 
in Tibet, was afraid to come over. (23) 

‘According to the terms of this treaty all former treaties were abrogated, 
and Sikkim was practically reduced to dependence. The Raja was fined 
Rs. 7000/- to be paid in three instalments ; ex-Diwan Namguay and all his 
blood relations were expelled from Sikkim and were not to enter the country 

` again. Regarding slavery it.was stipulated that “in as much as many of the 
late misunderstandings have had their foundation in the custom which exists 
-in Sikkim of dealing in slaves, the Government of Sikkim binds itself form - 
this date, to punish severely any person trafficking in human beings, or seizing 
persons for the purpose of using them as slaves”. 

Chug-Phui-Nam Gyal died in 1863 and was succeeded by his son Sidkyong 
Nam Gyal, to whom the annual allowance of Rs. 6000/-, forfeited in 1860, 
-was restored as an act of grace. In 1868 it was increased to Rs. 9000/-, and 
in 1873 to Rs, 12,000/-. In 1867 the ruler of Sikkim was granted a permanent 
salute of 15 guns. 


l | f A. K. MAJUMDAR. 





(22) Ibid, paras 11 and 12. 
(23) For details of this treaty see Aitchison’ s works referred to above note 1. 


Reniews. . 


History OF THE FREEDOM MOVEMENT IN INDIA VoLuME [—By Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar, K. L.. Mukhopadhyay Rs. 15/-. 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Dr. Hem Chandra Raichaudhuri, Dr. Surendra Nath 
Sen, Dr. R. C. Majumdar and Dr. Nilkanta Sastri formed for about a quarter 
of a century a galaxy of historians of whom any country might be proud. They 
had one thing in common. They did not receive their training outside India. 
They developed here, each in his own way. Fortunately for us Dr. Majumdar 
and Dr. Nilkanta Sastri are still in our midst and still at work. Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar's energies are not relaxed by age. He is a towering reproach to 
the indolent young historians. ` 


Dr. Majumdar has been engaged during the last few years in producing 
books on modern Indian history. He was appointed Director and Member of 
the Board of Editors for the compilation of the History of the Freedom Move- 
ment in India in December 1952. But the Board was dissolved by the govern- 
ment of India by the end of 1955. Dr. Tarachand was commissioned a year 
after to undertake this task. His first volume was published on 26th January 
1961. It is very difficult to make a complete failure with a good subject, but 
Dr. Tarachand has failed completely. Dr. Majumdar's first substantial work 
in the field of modern Indian history ““Sepoy Mutiny and Revolt of 1857” 
was published in 1957. He has now come out with his first volume of the 
history of the Freedom Movement. Without any official trammels he has 
written with complete freedom. ` 


Dr. Majumdar possesses in an emirent degree “the capacity tg seize 
victoriously on the available materials, catch in them what is significant from 
his point of view and convey them in a form that is efective.” His robust 
intellectual vitality is visible in his work on the revolt of 1857 as also in this 
volume. The distinctive feature of both these works is not mellow scholar- 
ship but a sense of direction. 

Book II deals with what we specifically regard as the beginning of the 
Freedom Movement and Book I, of which the outbreak of 1857 forms the 
most substantial portion, gives us the bacxground. In Book II Dr, Majumdar 
does not hesitate to give to Bengal the credit that is her due. He is not 
certainly lacking in courage as a historian and he writes in his preface: ‘‘J 
shall fail in my duty as a historian if I desist from stating what I believe to 
be true simply out of the fear that it wil be set down to parochialism’’. A 
cogent analysis is also given of the nature, objective and ideals of militant 
nationalism or terrorism. 

j Dr. Majumdar has apparently confined himself only to political develop- 
ments. The damming story of England's commercial and fiscal dealings which 
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made thé public mind ready for the boycott movement when it came, has not 
been narrated here. The story of an alien bureaucracy out of tune with the 
political pulsations of the people has been given casually. The growth of the 
religion- of patriotism has been duly stressed. The last quarter of the 
nineteenth century was pre-eminently the period of famines ‘and Swami 
Vivekananda's coining of the word Daridra Narayan has been given the appre- 
ciation it deserves. But the economic content of the Freedom movement has 
not been given much prominence in these pages. Aurobindo said about 
R. C. Dutt's economic history ‘In this one instance he not only wrote history 
but created it’’. A growing consciousness of economic injustice was perhaps 
the greatest single cause of the birth, growth and success of the Indian Freedom 
Movement under its middle class leadership. 

The great historian writes in his preface that he has not hesitated to speak 
out the truth in the section on muslim politics. He has given a list of Hindu 
muslim riots. He holds the view that it is a mistake to suppose that Hindu 
muslim cleavage was a creation of the British and of the Aligarh movement. 
A mass of telling detail proves this contention with dazzling effect. But 
history can be made to prove anything provided it is assumed that this is a 
view of realities. We see only what we expect to see. There is much to 
be said in favour of a different point of view which regards the birth of 
Pakistan as the most startling of political developments. The pull was above 
all irrational. The reviewer passed his childhood days in a village where an 
overwhelming majority belonged to the muslim community. It is difficult for 
him to believe that such a cleavage existed, that cleavage of religion and caste 
prevailed over the community of neighbourhood. Jinnah told Mrs. Casey in 
the course of a conversation: “Don't decry fanatics.’ If I had not been a 
fanatic there would never have been Pakistan” Mountbatten spoke on his 
return to England from India, “I was pointed out that in the case of provinces 
like the Punjab and Bengal partition would undoubtedly be involved. When 
this was pointed_out to Jinnah he was against the performance of a surgical 
opergtion on provinces which had otherwise histories of unity. A man was a 
Punjabi,or Bengali before he was a muslim or a Hindu. I agreed. I said 
that the feeling invoked in his heart by the prospect of the partition of these 
provinces was the feeling invoked in my heart and the heart of Congress against 
the partition of India itself and so we went on as one might say around the 
mulberry tree always coming back to the same point. It took two years to 
separate Sind from Bombay. We separated 400,000,000 people in 24% 
months `. 

Lastly, without any attempt to be presumptuous, 1 should say something 
about the first part of the book. Pp 70-77 give an account of the role of 
Maharaja Nandakumar on the basis of the accoúnts of Barwell, Vansittart and 
Stephen's “Nuncomar and Impey". Dr. Majumdar has given some source 
criticism. But he has said all that Barwell said against Nandakumar, all that 
Vansittart said against him and all that Stephen, whose prejudice against him 
is palpable; wrote against him. Was it necessary to put all these together to 
prove that Nandakumar was not a patriot, a word which has no meaning in the 
context of eighteenth century history? But with the prestige that attaches to 
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his name Dr. Majumdar has given this propaganda a new lease of life. There 
was such a strange mixture of fraud and honesty in Maharaja Nandakumar in 
different circumstances that it is very difficult to penetrate his mottes. 
Nandakumar was violently anti English at one stage and anti Hastings at a later 
stage. He was an intriguer like all politicians in all ages. But Clive's letters 
prove and Hastings’ own admission proves that he was also capable of noble 
inpulses—not altogether evil and not an ‘arch-villain’ as Barwell and Vansit- 
tart would make us believe. Some letters written by Clive in 1758 prove that 
Nandakumar had .refused to league himself with MirJafar to bring about the 
ruin and overthrow of Roy Durlabh. (Br. Mss. Add. 29131). The Nawab 
promised him title and jagir if he helped Amir Beg in this matter. But 
Nandakumar could not be won over. Relance upon sources, polemical and 
partisan, creates difficulties for a historian end the doyen of Indian historians 
perhaps does himeelf injustice in this portian of his book. 


But the harvest garnered here proves that the private sector of Indian 
historiography has all the dynamism and it is much more efficient then the 
public sector. 


N. K. SINHA. 


Dr. KALIKINKAR DATTA—Survey of India’s Social Life and Economic Condition 
in the Eighteenth Century, 1707-1813 (Calcutta, Firma K. L. Mukho- 
padhyaya, 1961). 


A new book from Dr. K. K. Datta is always welcome to historians and to 
students of the disintegration of Indian political and social conditions during 
the break-up of the Mughal Empire. He has always seen the history of modern 
India objectively, free from the distorting biases of studying only British 
sources and his Alivardi and his Times is one of our recent standard works 
which deserves reprinting as a capital essay in writing comprehensive history, 
i.e. an intermixture of political, economic and social history of a region woven 
- round the policies of an eminent ruler. Out of the fullness of his researches. 
he has now given us a clear summary af data on the general social and 
‘economic history of the period, of which he wrote an epitaph in his elegiac 
Presidential address to the Indian History Congress at its Trivandrum session 
m 1958. 


The first three chapters of the book break new fields of analysis. He is 
one of the few senior historians in our counzry who is seriously concerned with 
the problems of social relations and the condition of public opinion in the 
period when the Mughal Empire was losing its hold over the loyalty of its 
subjects and the initiative was passing into the hands of the British. ¿Without 
formulating the problem in this way, he gives primacy to the question of the 
religion of the people in India in the later years of the 18th century. According 
to him, toleration was a characteristic feature of Indian life even in the midst 
of general political insecurity, and there wes little communal bitterness to mar” 
good feelings. He quotes many contemporary British travellers and scholars 
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-in defence of this view, which students of this reviewers’ generation were 
brought up to believe by their nationalist teachers, and which some academics 
are now endeavouring to controvert. He also goes into detail about the rise 
of fission in the orthodoxy of the Hindu faith in India, and gives evidence 
gathered from accounts of Northern India:to illustrate the rise of new sects. 
Most of these believed in the anthromorphic versions of mediaeval Vaishna- 
vism, ‘but he also illustrates the rise of Messianic movements like Satnamis 
and Kartabhajas who sought to reform decadent morality, much as the Puritan 
sectarians did in [7th century Britain. Like Thompson and Garratt, he has 
appreciated that the keynote to 18th century social individualism may be found 
in the pietism of Ramprasad Sen, and he beheves that the Renaissance of 
Rammohan has its roots in the slow religious adaptations to l8th century 
conditions and in their trend towards syncretism. In the next two chapters, 
Dr. Datta states a sort of dichotomy between the prevalence of efficient educa- 
tional standards both for men and women, and the growth of inhibitive practices 
like polygamy, imposition of permanent widowhood on all sufferers, Kulinism 
or intra-caste endogamy, infanticide and slavery. One is left with the impres- 
sion that Dr. Datta feels that these were responsible for the desiccation and 
emasculation of Indian society and its cowering for shelter in the second half 
of the 18th century in the shadow of stronger protectors. Dr. Datta says that 
“Persian education was in a flourishing condition” (p. 37). Bengal had indeed 
a few centfes of learning in the Bhagirathi region as Dr. Datta has shown, 
and a few in the traditionally literate region of Burdwan. But it seems to 
this reviewer that literacy had already begun to be confined to a few narrow 
- coteries in regions near provincial capitals, and it is difficult to make generally 
applicable remarks for the whole of India on the basia of what are primarily 
random samples from Subah Bengal -and Behar. The same applies to the 
concept of religious co-operation and syncretism which appeals to this reviewer, 
but it will have to be proved with more data from the bourgeois and rural 
sections of the people ; Mir Jafar's deathbed superstitions in being given liba- 
tions from Kiritesvari are pointers, but they are not proof. 

dhe second part of Dr. Datta's book is a very useful survey of data on 
commerce, agriculture, industries, the drain of wealth from one region to 
another, and despite what modern economising sophists say, in some bulk, to 
Britain, and ‘finally in interesting detail on currency and banking. Chapters 
4 and 5 are sound reviews of recent work done on the subject by modern 
scholars in Calcutta and Bihar. Chapter 6 is particularly welcome as Dr. Datta 
aligns himself with Dr. N. K. Sinha on the question of the shift of wealth from 
Bengal. Wealth is not defined as bullion alone, nor can capital movements, 
particularly transfers by private individuals, be calculated only by the analysis 
of available figures on the terms of trade. As contemporary Free Merchants 
and Members of Parliament like Burke complained, much of the 18th century 
drain was from Bengali trade and the profits of the Company’s mercantilism 
there, to the war economy of Madras and the West Coast in the period of the 
Wars with Mysore. Dr. Datta has "some most interesting data on the transfer 
of bullion from Bengal to Madras in 1769 and 1782 (pp. 130-133). The 18th 
century thinkers and the 19th century nationalists were not such poor students 
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of current affairs and history after all. In the section on banking, there is 
useful data with which to supplement Little on the House of Jagat Seth. Dr. 
Datta has spotlighted the necessity for a research student trained in economics 
to write a thesis on the Banking House of Gopal Dass and its ramifications 
from Jammu (cf. Forster's travels) through Lucknow and Calcutta to Hyderabad 
and Arcot (cf. Kaye's Life of Tucker). 


This book will be of much value to people beginning a specialised study 
of Indian life. If the footnotes had been at the bottom of the page, they 
would have been an excellent guide to the source materials of the period and 
would have inspired students who are not otherwise drawn to research. 
Publishers are mistaken if they think that we continually flip back and forth, 
fingers on different pages, when we read their publications. As it is, Dr. 
Datta's survey may be used as a text-book in all Honours and 5th Year classes. 
It is of course based on data taken from Bihar, but in these day of the growth 
of regional studies, it is perhaps right that students should know India from 
the paradigm of their own situation—this book at least tries to relate Bihar 
and West Bengal to the context of Indian development in the same period. 
But can we hope for a more extended study in the next edition? In that case, 
the data of Choksey and Rao on Western India and Andhra may be included 
to give more perspective; and we would like to know about social and 
economic conditions in the period of the predominance of the Sikh misls which 
after all are the prime example of the growth of sectarianism in Hindu society 
of which Dr. Datta speaks. Perhaps seccarianism leads to the growth of 
individualistic enterprise. This happened in Western Europe. Also, it would 
be interesting if the already published material on Thuggee, available in 
Ramaseeana itself, and in reports of the eerly 19th century were analysed in 
relation to social disorders. As it is, we are told nothing about either the 
combination of religious, moneylending end mercenary enterprise by the 
Sanyasis all over Northern India in the middle of the l6th century; and 
Thompson has many interesting observations on the prevalence of Pindan 
raids later on, in his Making of the Indian Princes ; whereas we might now 
expect serious consideration of the data on popular revolts, in Rangpur, for 
instance given by Dr. S. B. Chaudhuri, or in Madura and the Tinnevelly country 
throughout the 18th century. A relation of these diverse types of research 
will show us new light on the disintegraticn of Indian society in, the period 
when the iron fist of Britain was coming out of its velvet glove. 


BARUN DE. 


NILMANI MUKHERJEE—The Ryotwari System in Madras, 1792-1827 (Calcutta, 
Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyaya, 1962). 


The Madras system of- levying revenue directly from raiyats originated in 
the great Southern cycle of expansion begun by Cornwallis in 1792, and halted 
by the Company, after the fall from pro-consular eminence of Wellesley, and 
the end of the great Indian wars at the turn of the 18th and [9th centuries. 
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It was in the course of an early annexation—of the Baramahal districts of 
Krishnagiri, Dharmapuri and Salem, taken from Tipu Sultan—that a Colonel 
of the Madras Intelligence Section, Alexander Read, with three fellow-Scots 
captains, Thomas Munro among them, were deputed to organise the collection 
of revenue in those districts. Like many military officers with experience of 
civil administration, Read wanted to base his measures on the principle of the 
welfare of the common man ; but did not quite know who the common man 
was. It was obvious in the Baramahals that Tipu's revenue administration 
there, had meant the usual 18th century Muslim pattern of exploitation of 
the ‘profits of the land through the medium of intermediaries—traditional civil 
officials and entrepreneurs contracting to levy the land tax and keep what 
could be raised above the state demand. This had led to a breakdown of law 
and order, due to the heavy incidence of taxation of poorer peasantry ; and 
Read who had seen this sort of situation in the Districts of Hoskote and Kolar 
where he had previously served, sought to introduce annual settlements with 
individual cultivators, so that there would be an equal incidence of rent on all 
cultivators. After laborious collection of data, often on foot from the villages 
and after four years of experimental settlements with an ever-widening series 
of tenant classes, he promulgated 29 rules in a General Proclamation of Ryot- 
wari of the lOth December, 1796. 

The second phase of the movement for Raiyatwari begins in 1797 and 
ends in 1818. It represents a sort of dialectic of arguments and contradistinct 
policies propagated by those who believed in the efficacy of annual, cash 
settlements with the peasantry, and those who stuck to the older neo—Phy- 
siocratic idea, originated by Philip Francis and impressed in a revised form 
by Thomas Law and George Barlow, civil officials in Gaya, of a fixed, unitary 
tax on land, 1.e. a Permanent Settlement with the existing landholders. Read's 
officers at first believed in this conservative attitude, but while from 1797 to 
the renewal of war with Mysore in 1799, Read began to swing over to the 
Madras Board of Revenue’s point of view that annual assessments led to waste, 
uncertainty and consequent decrease of the power of the state in land, and 
began to become dubious about the merits of a Raiyatwari settlement conse- 
quently ; Munro, Graham and other officers being inducted into revenue 
administration, were slowly being converted to the feasibility of annual settle- 
ments supplying both the expected yield of revenue to the state as well as 
mitigating the rate of exploitation of the peasantry. This was the crux of the 
controversy. After Wellesley’s annexations of Canara in the West and the 
Ceded Districts of Bellary, Cuddapah and Karnul from Hyderabad, as well as 
the occupation of the Madura and Tinnevelly territories from Poligars, the 
new administrators experimented in a number of districts, and the scale of - 
enquiry was suddenly broadened. Munro, first in Canara and then as Prin- 
cipal Collector of the Ceded Districts, pleaded eloquently for what was known 
as a Kulwar settlement in Northern ‘Madras, i.e. fixation of ‘the dues of each 
individual ryot . . . collected by the officers of Government without the inter- 
mediate agency of Zemindars or farmers of revenue ... It was a system 
that rejected all competition, every inferior ryot holding his land immediately 
of thé government by a patta or agreement from the collector. The assesg- 
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ment was regulated both by the quality of the land and the condition of the 
cultivators. The revenue, through in money, was apportioned to the supposed 
produce and varied. under different circumstances probably from 2/5. to 3/ 5 
. . . Munro (said) emphatically that the Poligars ought to be deprived of all 
power and pensioned off.’ (P. 23). Other Collectors, notably in Coimbatore, 
Arcot, Nellore, Ongole, Madura, Dindigul and partially in Tinnevelly and 
Trichinopoly, experimented with variations of this settlement; one of the 
_ difficulties they faced in the Southern lands of the Nawab of Arcot being, the 
difference in yield between wet and dry lands. 

` In any case, by 1806, a campaign to revive the idea of Mootahdarry or 
settlement with principal men in the villages was begun by an expert of the 
Board of Revenue, Mr. Hodgson. He stands out as the principal critic of 
the system which was coming to be identified with Munro; and in a series 
of clear and forceful arguments suggested that Mutahdari was economical 
of revenue, less burdensome on the peasantry whose interests were 
integrally linked with higher landholders, and more fixed in prospects of 
raising rent for the state. A committee on the settlement of “Tanjore criti- 
cised both the Kulwan and Mutahdari systems on the count of lack of economy 
in revenue yield and proposed that settlements should be organised with 
groups of cultivators categorised according to villages. This plan spread 
among the Collectors and by 1811, most of the Madras districts were being 
changed over according to the plan of village settlements. Meanwhile Munro 
had left for England on leave, and it was here that he contacted Cumming, 
the clerk of the Board of Control, whose collaboration with Samuel Davis, 
the East India Director, led to the revival of the idea of a Raiyatwari Settle- 
ment by the Committee ofthe House of Commons in 1813. The rest of the 
story of the acceptance of Raiyatwari in Madras Presidency is well-known. to 
those who have read Kaye's Administration of the East India Company, Dr. 
Mukherjee has added interest to the well-known story of Munro’s introduction 
of Raiyatwari into - Madras Presidency in general (with the exception of 
Malabar and the Northern Sarkars) by describing the last-ditch efforts af Mr. 
Hodgson, who had risen to the; Board of Revenue by 1819 to revive the 
arguments for Mutahdari and village settlements. In a minute of the 8th 
December, 1819, he criticised individual settlements with raiyats as an oppres- 
sive innovation, particularly in ‘‘Waraput villages or villages where warum— . 
a share of the produce payable in kind—was the traditional rule of assess- 
ment” (p. 112). Arguing from empirical data, taken from Nellore, the wet 
land villages of Tanjore and Trichinopoly and the dry land villages of Palnad 
to the west, he showed that ratyatwari had not been a common historical 
phenomenon in the recent past. He emphasised that the system meant an 
unnecessary volume of work for Collectors and harped on the old theme of 
proponents of a type of zamindari settlement that “the patel under ryotwari 
was paid by an assignment of land reverme and not having any contract 
beyond the assessment of his own field, had no interest whatever in the well- 
being of the poor cultivators.” (113) As it was, in 1820, Cochrane the Senior 
Member of the Board replied to Hodgson in-a Minute which showed that 
the néw putcut-system of raiyatwar tenure would obviate the defect of older 
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methods and that in an ultimate balance it was the raiyatwari system alone 
“which combined the interests of Government and the people.” (114) “He 
copcluded his minute by dwelling on the necessity of making European con- 
trol as efficient as possible” (115).- 

This is a brief summary of the wealth of details with which Dr. 
Mukherjee illuminates the manifold reasons for the development and opposi- 
tion to the raiyatwari system in Madras. But this is only an idea of the first 
part of his book. In the second and third parts, he gives copious details 
about the methods and procedure of the survey, settlement, bookkeeping 
and personnel organisation of the new revenue system ; and about the pos- 
sible impact and influence of raiyatwari on social relations and on the incidence 
of natural calamities and administrative structure in the province. In the 
chapters dealing with these subjects he has gathered together a wealth of 
material which should prove invaluable to specialists and to students of 
economic history who wish to analyse the specific nature of the raiyatwari 
system with reference to its everyday working. The writer- has already 
published small sections of his material, in this journal itself, and in the proceed- 
ings of the Aligarh and Delhi sessions of the History Congress. But the wide 
range of his data and soberly interpretative style in which he constantly 
analyses the nature of influence exerted by the raiyatwari system during its 
formative years is, | will venture to say, a strikingly new approach, one which” 
welds together the method of combining analyses of economic conditions with 
the elementary techniques of sociology, and which also shows a clear aware- 
ness of the importance of policy and regulations in the dynamics of rural 
change. Dr. Mukherjee’s conclusion is that “the ryotwari system . . . created 
a noteworthy psychological change by establishing the individual ryot's right to 
own land, and by liberating him from the influence of the renter. But it could 
not put an end to the power of the headmen and other leading persons, who 
still continued, perhaps less directly, to set the pace of thought and action 
in almost every area of rural life. Generally speaking, the whole profile of 
` the traditional culture was unchanged. ‘The time-honoured institutions like 
the ‘privileges attached to certain castes could not be dispensed with under the 
ryotwan system. In fact as he points out, the general tendency of adminis- 
trators was ultimately to recognise the traditional rights like the mirasi tenures 
begun by the Marathas in the 17th century, and the agraharam lands of the 
Brahmans. As regards administration, of course, Munro’s system was mooted 
as a complete New Model in revenue in contradistinction to Cornwallis’s 
Bengal system. Dr: Mukherjee has made use of the latest references to 
the subject; and quite rightly devotes more space to the details of the 
structure of revenue administration in Madras. 

This book has to-be read from cover to cover before one realises what 
an astounding amount of information it contains. It will remain as a standard 
manual on Madras revenue. One can almost say that it has been written in 
the tradition of- Baden-Powell's books, by one who has the finest traditions 
of landownership and management in his own heritage. Also, Dr. Mukherjee 
‘has continued: the tradition of research in Calcutta University, according to 
which its historians since the inspiration of Sir Asutosh, have gone into the 
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past of the Rajputs, the Sikhs and the Marathas, This book helps to bring 
Bengalis nearer to an understanding of Madras; and I am sure that as a 
manual of economic history, it will be welcomed as a text book in Madrass 


BARUN DE. 


THE Economic HISTORY oF BENGAL, FROM FLASSEY TO THE PERMANENT SETTLE- 
MENT Vol. II—By Narendra Krishna Sinha. Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 
Calcutta. 1962. pp. vit 300. 


In the second volume of his Economic History of Bengal Professor 
Narendra Krishna Sinha is the conscious chronicler of a debacle. The staccato ' 
episodic presentation of the first volume has been very largely replaced by 
the steady exploration of a theme. This theme introduces you first, to the 
serenity of Mughal Bengal, then it takes you through the breakdown of the ' 
Mughal Peace, the ensuing chaos and leaves you at the end contemplating 
the evils of the Permanent Settlement. An audible undertone of regret runs 
through the book. Professor Sinha writes with gentle but unsatisfied curiosity 
. about the peasants and draws the old aristocracy with sensitive sympathy. His 
villains are the English Company, corrupt English officials and above all the 
new banian class whom the English supported. Obviously Professor Sinha 
had the materials for a large volume. But he has given us a cautious book 
not much beyond the slender, 


The first twenty pages are on the Mughal Land Revenue System in 
Bengal, 1700-1757.- The centre of attention “is the Zamindar and his world. 
More ancient than the Mughals, the Zamindari System was strengthend under 
the Empire, specially through the rigours of Murshid Quli Khan. It is pointless 
to look for precise definition of Zamindari rights. All we have is a complex 
of variant customs. Mohammad Reza Khan himself speaks of five major 
kinds of Zamindari tenures with their sub-division (pp. 7-8). It is gogd to 
have the opinion of a man like Reza Khan on a point like this instead of the 
misinformed ill-conceived chatter of English officials on which we are usually 
fed. To return, the fact that rights were customary did not remotely mean 
that the rights were non-existent. “Mughal Government never dispossessed 
the zamindars of the management of their lands.” (p. 4). Except of course in 
case of rebellion. In the rural world the zamindar ruled and “acquired an 
ascendancy over the minds of the ryots and ingratiated into their affections.” 
(p. 19). A benevolent but watchful eye was kept over revenue matters by 
the Qanungo's office. The Qanungo was the interpreter of ganun or custom— 
the royal presence at the local level. Through him Murshidabad knew every 
bigha of land in Bengal. Irregularities were checked and excesses curbed, 
This then was the idyllic world. 


‘In the Ruins of this System—Mir Jafar to Saif-ud-Daula’ is the name of 
the second chapter (pp 23-47) which fairly speaks for itself. Concretely, the 
ruin came through the English intrusion into the rural world. First in the 
24 Parganas (1757), then in the ceded territories of Burdwan, Midnapore and 
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Chittagong (1760) and finally, with Dewani, over the rest of Bengal, they 


attempted new revenue experiments. The main feature of these ‘experi- 


megits’ was this: they ignored the zamindars and transferred the collection of ` 


revenue to a new group of farmers. These farmers were not of the rural 


world. They were strangers chiefly from Calcutta and men of the newly rich ` 


banian class. Their: arrival was a rude shock to the traditional villages. A 
second mischance was the increased .revenue-demand. “Even in very 
favourable seasons land-revenue was rated at more than the country could 
admit of.'' (p. 33). A third reverse was the decline of the quanungo's office. 
Since the new government was only interested in getting more money, it had 
little use for old men who expounded ancient custom. 

Against this background came ‘the Famine of 1770' (pp. 48-77). To 
Professor Sinha the famine is a pivotal event, almost a symbol. About ten 
million people and familiar landmarks of the older world disappeared in this 
calamity. ““The old social life was not merely shaken but shattered." (p. 64) 
Lawlessness spread in Bengal villages. North. Bengal lost its accustomed 
prosperity. Further misfortunes came to the landed aristocracy. “The old 
habitual dependence on qanungo records disappeared almost completely.” 
(p. 65). 

Supremely indifferent, the English tried out their ‘New Farming System, 
17721777". (pp.. 68-99}. The banians from Calcutta were now in fully cry. 
Krishnakanta Nandi and Kasinath Babu, Birat Chakravarty_and Durgacharan 
Mallik—these names come crowding Professor Sinha’s narrative. Rani Bhawani 
went on record: “lam an old zamindar. Í hope I have committed no fault. 
My country is plundered and the ryots are full of complaint.” (p. 74). But the 
new men were not to be denied—at any rate, by their English masters. As 
` a running-fight developed between the older aristocracy and the nouveau riche, 
a consolidated belt round Calcutta emerged, completely under banian control 
(p. 78). Nothing could check the banians—except the banians themselves. To 
the chagrin of the government, they began to default, occasionally to desert. 
Partly -it was due to sustained over-assessment, partly to the obdurate peasant 
who would respect none but the traditional landlord. By 1777 the English 
had learned through exasperating experience ` that the zamindar was the sheet 
“Anchor of revenue administration in Bengal.” (p. 91). 

_ With perceptible relief Professor Sinha writes his fifth chapter: ‘Back to 
Zamindari System, 1777-1786". (pp. 100-118). The zamindars who reappeared 
were, however, much reduced men. Its true, they continued to preserve ‘the 
ancient modes of government in the interior part”, (p. 109), but over-assessment 
left them no peace. When Cornwallis came they were struggling manfully but 
despairingly. At this point Professor Sinha pauses for a quick sketch of the 
situation. ‘On the Eve of the Decennial Settlement’ is the caption to the sixth 
-chapter. (pp. 119-146). An excellent discussion of the four principal Zamindars 
in Bengal—Burdwan, Rajshahi, Nadia and Dinagepore—dwells principally on 
their complex growth and makes the point: “the original and fundamental 
tenure by which landed property wás held could be better enforced if bigger 
Zamindaris existed.” (p. 123}. But this seemed unlikely to be the case. ‘The 
prosperous large landowners of the days of- Murshid Quli were beaten and 
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crouching and almost helpless in their plight.” (p. 124). Professor Sinha turns 
to devote a section to ‘the Smaller Zamindars and Talukdars.’ (pp. 125-131). 
The reader is again amidst the complexities of traditional tenures. The flayour 
of the rural’ world is, to án extent, recalled by a discussion of the functions of 
these lower gentry. The discussion goes on to ‘the Superior Ryots.” 

(pp. 131-133) The village headman emerges as an important figure. Substan- 
tial peasants are seen to be making things considerably harder -for the lower 
peasantry. The Lower Ryots’ also receive a section. (pp. 133-143). Their 
principal difficulty is, of course, the spiral of taxes. Resident cultivators are 
_worse off than the visiting peasant. However, the zamindar retains their 
affection. Rural anger is directed against the zamindari officials, One 


perfunctory look at the village poor i.e. share croppers, village labourers and. 


salt workers, closes the sketch on the eve of the great transformation: 

The chapter on the Permanent Settlement (pp. 146-182) is a somewhal 
laboured but well-considered restatement of a much discussed problem. 
Some freshness is introduced in the detailed consideration of the difficulties 
of the Zamindars as they themselves -set them forth. ‘Professor Sinha is no 
admirer of the Settlement which he sees as the final blow against the Old 
World. In their ‘rage for order and symmetry’ the makers of the Permanent 
Settlement deliberately destroyed ‘the complex relationships’ of Rural Bengal. 
It would by. now be clear to the reader that Professor N. K. Sinha views his 
Englishman in Bengal as a somewhat malicious bull in an exquisite china-shop. 
He never hesitates to underline the malice. '“Cornwallis,'” we read on p. 148 
“Visualized Calcutta banians with their business-like ‘habits displacing the 
happy-go-lucky old type landlords.’ ‘The vision came true: The old guard 
went down before the Sale Law. By the close of the century the struggle 
was over. 

In the last two chapters Professor Sinha surveys es ruins, Tawney supplies 
the caption to one of them ‘the Environment in Motion (pp. 183-214). These 
pages contain an interesting collection of facts bearing only a little on what 
would orthodoxly be called economic history. An important element in social 
atmosphere of the time was corruption. Professor Sinha takes an intent look 
at the two varieties of it, English and Indian. English corruption appears to 
have thrived on poor salaries and occasions for illicit gains. With these 
removed under Cornwallis, this English failing ‘disappeared like camphor’. 

(p. 189). The Indian incubus proved more obdurate. Besically ‘there was an 
atrophy of culture in India.” (p. 190). To this was added the vice of litigation, 


Thanks to Cornwallis who wished British courts to settle all Indian quarrels ' 


and the invasion of land by the crooked benian, an atmosphere of corruption 
grew round justice in Bengal. “So far as Bengal was concerned,” writes 
Professor Sinha in a quotable vein “the age of banians, gomostahs, meanly 
paid native agents and low people about law courts continued for three decades 
more, a world of which Macaulay chose to be the historian.” (p. 192). Mean- 
while society changed fast as the economy was monetized and population 
grew. With some overlapping, the last chapter on “Rural and Urban Bengal 
at the End of the Eighteenth Century,” (pp. 215-232), makes a number of 


important points. The present reviewer records -with pleasure Professor 
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Sinha's assessment of communal tension. ‘‘Isolated cases”, he writes “of 
communal quarrels in rural areas looked almost like family squabbles. There 
was no continuous antagonism. Hindu-Muslim conflict existed in court circles 
and perhaps to some extent in towns and cities.” (p. 216) ‘Agrarian revolt’ 
did not characterize the countryside. The mental atmosphere was changing. 
But much of the ‘unostentatious benevolence’ of the old world still lingered. 
(p. 219). Calcutta, ‘the city of tht nouveau riche’, stank to high heaven with its 
iniquities, (pp. 225-226). The first banians of the British period had by now 
sunk their money in land and had themselves retired into ‘the somnolence of 
the rentier’, (pp. 217, 223-225). But a lining of faint silver was discernible. 
British administration was creating conditions of social freedom. Before the 
Permanent Settlement was an oral tradition, some regeneration would come 
to this desolate land.* 

This roughly is what Professor Sinha has to -say. And let us say this 
straight away that he speaks with a mastery over his materials which no one 
else can match. All of us are of course familiar with the exhausting through-- 
ness of Professor Sinha’s research’ methods. The new thing in this volume js 
the skilful use he makes of judicial records which promise an enriched world 
to other researchers. Zamindari papers of Burdwan, Susang, Jhargam and 
Cossimbazar appear, in contrast to have revealed little. Explorations in London 
have provided useful supplements, largely concerned with personal actions. 
of English officials. With the wisdom we have come to expect from him, 
Professor Sinha has declined to chase British administrative ideas although the 
temptation must have been great. Instead, he takes his reader right inside 
the Indian world. Mohammad Reza Khan and Rani Bhowani, Raja Tejchand 
of Burdwan and Sri Narain Mustafi of the quanungo-daftar—these are his 
witnesses whenever he can call upon them. English officials are quoted largely 
at district levels where they are in closest touch with Indian reality. The 
importance of this approach is too obvious to be stressed. The obligation to 
do so provides’ sobering thought. However, in exploring the Indian world 
Professor Sinha introduces new groups of men to historical discussion. The 
Bengal Zamindar is an old friend. But he has existed so long very largely in 
the world of land tenure, a figure about whom Grant and Shore dispute. It 
is refreshing now to see him in his context and watch him at work in the last 
phase of the old aristocratic society. Revenue ‘officials, high and low, are 
important additions. It is entirely possible that a significant root of the 
nineteenth-century middle class would be found here. The story of the 
ganungo-daftar is an element of strength. The role of the banian of course 
provides the centre-piece to the reconstruction. And above all what Professor 
Sinha gives us is a structure of developments in the Bengal of his period. 
With him we watch, not merely the economy of Bengal, but the whole socjety 
change with a certain rhythm. Stray facts have found their relation. In this 
sense Professor Narendra Krishna Sinha is the last of the pioneers. 





~“ Standing a little a T are the six appendices which include a bibliography of the 
materials used. Appen A catalogues the accounts of some of the Zamindaris. 
Appendix B lists the imprisoned zamindars in 1790. Appa C provides some particulars 
about the Qanungoes. Appendix D is on the rent-free lands. Interesting facts about 
Nandakumar and his trial are presented in Appendix E. 
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But in writing history, pioneering ever in its final form can scarcely be 
a satisfying experience. An inevitable problem haunts Professor Sinha 
throughout his book. The society he wri-es about is actually. that segment 
of Bengal which came in touch with the British administration either in its 
revenue proceedings or its law courts. "There is no escape from this. But 
the consequence is a near disaster. The book contains little more than a 
dozen pages on the peasantry. Methods >f cultvation are scarcely touched 
upon. Developments which touched the greatest number with the most 
profound effect remain necessarily in the background. In a sense what this 
book does is to transfer the discussion on the economic-social history of 
Bengal from the British administrator tc the Zamindar and the affluent 
merchant. Only a lucky break will now taze us to the peasant. 

A second problem which Professor Sirha courts is of central significance 
in judging this book. The difficulty is created by his perceptible tenderness 
for ‘the old world.” The present reviewer ~emains frankly sceptical about the 
idyllic quality of the Mughal Peace. Recert writings on Medieval India have 
presented a harrowing picture, specially oz the dissolving Empire. Some of 
it must be true of Bengal as well. In that zase Professor Sinha's assumptions 
about the first half of the eighteenth cercury will have to be substantially 
modified. This consideration leads us to the really serious flaw in the structure 
of Professor Sinha s argument:.the Mughel Peace from which he starts and 
to which he frequently returns ia_not actually studied from contemporary 
documentation. Data collected from the >etitions of zamindars themselves, 
stray references by English officiale—all thos is not sufficient evidence. The 
reader ia casually assured (pp. 137-38) thæ the spiral of taxes poisoned the 
relation between the zamindari official and the peasant but did not touch the 
peasants’ affection for his landlord. This wll, in fact, take a lot of convincing. 
In a sense the effort to rehabilitate Mughal Bengal is a useful corrective to 
the picture of the civilizing mission from England as presented by British 
writers. The fact has to be stressed that th= British blundered into a delicately 
adjusted mechanism and smashed it. This does not, however, justify the 
romantic\ image which recurs through the book. 

Less important, therefore more easiy rectified, are certain ' flaws of 
presentation. The decline of the old aristocracy, for example, becomes aa 
repetitive process through unconsidered statements. On p. 38 and by the 
year 1769, we are told, “most of these zammdars were ruined men.’ On p. 65, 
‘the old landed aristocracy was ruined.” On p. 93 we have ‘most of the 
zamindars who became pensioners’ sinking into ‘sloth, stupidity, beggary and 
contempt.’ On p. [07 the zamindars are ‘ceplorably reduced.’ But on p. 109 
they are ‘a powerful class of men under whose protection the great body of 
people live.’ All of it is, of course, quite tue. If the phases of the decline 
are differentiated, the repetition will disap>ear. Similarly the concept of the 
banian class can and need be cleared up. It would appear that there were 
banians before the English acquired power. New merchants and financiers 
- came to affluence through the British ccnnection. They are the banians 
throughout the book, though these men were in fact high-casté Hindus, 
(p. 225). At the close of the century the~ turned to land and real banians 
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took over. A forthright statement about the distinctions in the use of this 
concept will assuredly mend matters. 

e These mendings all relate to trivia in presentation. What cannot be 
mended is the limitation imposed by the character of the materials. But 
within it, Proféssor Sinha has given us the first coherent picture of early- 
British Bengal. It would now be possible to refer to the economic history of 
Bengal as an established subject—without a defiant look or a deprecating 
gesture. 


ASHIN DAS GUPTA. 


Books for subsequent Review: 


l]. THE Lre AND' LETTERS OF RAJA RAMMOHAN Roy—by Sophia Dobson 
Collet—Third ' Edition. Edited by Dilip Kumar Biswas and Probhat 
Chandra Ganguli. Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, Calcutta Rs. 18/-. 283 ; 5$ 


_2. INDIA AND AFGHANISTAN—A study in Diplomatic Relations 1876—1907 
D. P. Singhal, University of Queensland Press. 55s. 6d j 


3. A HISTORY OF THE PATNA CoLLEGE, 1863—1963 by Jagadish Narayan 


Sarkar and Jagdish Chandra Jha, Ed. by Bimla Prasad, Patna College 
Rs. 5/-. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS FOR 1961 


(With Comparative figures of the total receipts and 
expenditure for 1959, 1960 and 1961). 


With the issue of the Ánnual Report for the year ending 31st December, 
1961, the Calcutta Historical Society closes the 54th year of its existence. The 
Society continues to promote the cause of historical research through its half 
yearly issues of Bengal Past and Present. In the words of Sir Stanley Jackson 
this journal: “serves as a repository for many of those correspondence and 
researches which though of great interest—might not by their volume or 
importance justify separate publication by their authors". It is now the only 
historical research journal of international importance which deal exclusively 
with modern Indian history. 


Mempbership—The total number of life members is 13 but we depend 


mainly on the annual subscription of our ordinary members. Their number 
has fallen very considerably. The subscription of [4 ordinary members 
amounting to Rs. 770/- is in arrears. So the names of some of them will have 
to be struck off if their arrear subscriptions are not realised. 

Financial position—The financial result of the working of the Society for 
the years 1959—1961 will be seen from the abstract statement of accounts 
drawn up and submitted by our honorary auditors Messrs. Lovelock & Lewes. 
A statement of accounts of the year ending 3lst December, 1962 is also 
- submitted for the consideration of the Committee. If it is approved it will 
be submitted to our honorary auditors for their auditing. 

I quote below the exact amount of receipts (including Govt. grants):and 


payments for the years 1959, 1960 and 1961. 





Receipts Expenditure 
1959 By subscription, etc. Rs. 602°88 Rs. 2167:00 
,, Govt. Grant. Rs. 2000:00 
A Rs. 2602:88 
1960 By Subscription, etc, Rs. 665/87 Rs. 1282°76 
No Govt. grant received this year. Printers’ Bill for Rs. 958 for ` 
. only one half yearly under of 
BP&P. paid. 
1961 By Subscription, etc. Rs. 768°19 Rs. 3149°16 paid-printers” Bill 
„ Govt. grant. Rs. 2000:00 for two numbers. 


,, Govt. grant. Rs. 1000°00 A 





Rs. 376819 
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Even if the subscription of our 33 ordinary members is regularly realised our 
annual income from this source will be Rs. 660/- only and after meeting the 
establishment charges of Rs. 190/- the balance comes to Rs. 470/- only. So 
if we do not get grant-in-aid of at least Rs. 2000/- a. year and try to increase 
the number of members we would continue to face financial difficulty. 

It is not unknown to the executive committee that Major H. Hobbs had 
very kindly allowed the committee to remove all the old books of the Society 
and back numbers of Bengal Past & Present from the premises of the 
National Library at Belvedere to his godown at Marquis Street, Calcutta but 
unfortunately after the death of the Major in 1959 the Honorary Secretary was 
. very strongly pressed by Miss Briscoe, the present proprietor of Messrs. H. 
Hobbs & Co. to remove them from her godown. The Secretary had to remove 
them to his office building at 12/1, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. He has 
placed them there in a room on the second floor. It is very necessary to 
‘remove these books to a suitable place where they can be kept properly 
arranged and listed. These books are the assets of the Society. 

Our Society 15 not in a thriving condition but we are determined to bring 
out two issues a year and we would see to it that the journal continues to 
enjoy its old prestige. The members are requested to make a drive for new 
membership. Many institutions and libraries all over the country’ would gladly 
subscribe this journal. Our aims should be prestige, popularity and solvency. 


B. N. BASU. 
Secretary. 
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ANNUAL, GENERAL MEETING 


Held on Zth April 1963 
at Cossimbazar House at I] A.M. 


Present :— 

l. Khan Bahadur G. A. Dossani. 
2. Dr. N. K. Sinha. 

3. Sri Narendra Nath Gangul:. 
4. Sri Birendranath Bose. 

5. Maharaj Kumar S. C. Nandi. 


Khan Bahadur G. A. Dossani took the Chair. 


Letter of resignation of Khan Bahadur G. A. Dossani as Treasurer was 
accepted. 


Maharaj Kumar S, C. Nandi is elected the Treasurer of the Society. 
Mr. P. C. Chatterji was elected joint Secretary. 


Resolved that Mercantile Bank Ltd. be intimated that Maharaj Kumar 
S. C. Nandi has been elected Treasurer of the Society and he do sign the 


cheques henceforth. 


The Rev. Lord Bishop of Calcuita was unanimously elected President 
of the Society. ° 


The Secretary was authorised to write to him intimating same. 
The Annual Report was read by the Secretary and the same was adopted. 
The Statement of Accounts prepared by the Secretary is hereby adopted. 


Sd./- G. A. Dossani. 
e Chairman 


7.4.63. 
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Statement abort ownership and other particulars abont 


BENGAL : PAST, AND PRESENT (English) s 
I. Place of Publication .. Calcutta. 
2. Periodicity of its publication .. Quarterly. 
3. Printer's Name .., .. Prabhat Chandra Ray. 
Nationality ar See .. Indian. 
Address... t ç PP .. 5, Chintamani Das Lane, Calcutta-9. 
4. Publisher’s Name sh = .. Prabhat Chandra Ray. 
Nationality a ye .. Indian. 
Address... a ae ... 5, Chintamani Das Lane, Calcutta-9. 
5. Editor’s Name ae E y: Dr. Narendra Krishna Sinha, M.A., Ph.D. 
Nationality ois ve ... Indian. 
Address ... 47A, Ekdalia Road, Calcutta-19. 
6. Name and address of individuals Calcutta Historical "Society, 
who own the newspaper ... sia 12/1, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta-1. 


I, Prabhat Chandra Ray, hereby declare that the particulars given above are true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief, 


Sd/- PRABHAT CHANDRA RAY, 
e Signature of Publisher. 


